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LILY CULTURE. 


—< 
EW plants are more eagerly sought, 
none more beautiful, none more easily 
managed than lilies, and yet so little 
understood. October is the best sea- 
son to make a lily bed. Many attempt 
to grow lilies without the slightest 
knowledge of their requirements, and 
if they fail, which they naturally of- 
ten do, attribute their failures to an 
unfriendly soil. While a light loam is 
preferable, as is it easy to manage, 
beautiful lilies may be grown in al- 
most any kind of soil. The character of the soil is but a secondary 
consideration, but upon the condition of the soil, more than anything 
else, success or failure depends. A soil that will produce a fair crop 
of garden vegetables will produce lilies as well. 

In making a bed for lilies the soil should be worked deep, and 
made moderately rich with well-rotted manure. It should be pre- 
pared with just as much care as if potatoes were to be planted, no 
more. If the soil is heavy and wet, it should be made rich, and 
provided with suitable drainage. Light, sandy soil must be made 
rich, and carefully protected from the burning sun by a mulching of 
leaves, or other suitable material. The bulbs should be covered 
about three or four inches if the soil is heavy, and about six inches 
if it is very light. Plantings should not be deferred much beyond 
the first of November, and as early as the bulbs can be secured. 
The less time they are exposed to the air the more certain they will 
be to bloom. If possible they should be taken up and replanted the 
same day. If planted in the same manner as potatoes, and as thor- 
oughly cultivated, they will succeed equally well. 

After planting there is an important work yet to be done, viz., 
the bulbs must be protected against frost if anything like success is 
to be secured. Lilies are not hardy, in the main; a few are, as a 
whole they are not. The few that are hardy will make a more vig- 
orous growth, bear more and larger flowers when protected. Many 
varieties will survive without protection, but that is not living in a 
sense that makes life in the plant desirable. To have lilies reach 
the full measure of their beauty and strength the bed must so be pro- 
tected that frost will not enter the ground. This is done by raking 
up the leaves that are so out of order when scattered broadcast over 
the lawn, and covering the bed to the depth of six inches with them, 
and ample protection is afforded. The leaves can be kept in place 
by a few branches or pieces of boards, or coarse manure. In spring 
the coarsest of the covering should be raked off and the remainder 
left as a protection against heat and drought. If there is anything 
more injurious to lilies than cold and wet, it is heat and drought. 
They will not endure either extreme heat or extreme cold, while 
either drought or wet will destroy them. In short, plant the bulbs 
in the garden such as it is, if in a high state of cultivation all the 
better; protect them against frost in winter, and keep the soil moist 
and cool in summer by mulching and your part is done, and the 
bulbs will as surely do theirs. 

The selection of species although an important consideration is 
purely an individual work, dependent upon the taste, the room 
and situation for their culture, and the amount of money to be 
invested. One thing in selection is certain, the grower can not 
well go wrong, as the lily family has no poor relations. If we were 
to have but one of the species it would be the candidum, because 
of its graceful habit, and the stainless purity of its noble white 
flowers. This does best in the open garden, in full sunlight. A flow- 
ering spike of this is seen in the lower right corner of our frontis- 
piece. This should be planted early as it makes considerable of its 
growth in the fall. L. tigrinum, the old tiger-lily, will grow any- 
where, preferring the shade of trees, where, in rich soil it will reach 
a height of seven feet, bearing an immense number of showy flow- 
ers. Of this species there are several forms; the flore pleno, or 
double flowering tiger-lily, is the most desirable, it makes a strong 
branching plant, bearing from thirty to forty flowers, which remain 
open for a long time. 

L. lancifolium (speciosum). 





Of this species there are several 


varieties commonly known as Japan lilies, and justly regarded the 
most beautiful of the lily family. The variety precox, a flower of 
which is shown in the center of the group, is a strong grower, pro- 
ducing, when well established, twelve to fifteen large, pure white 
flowers on a single stem, the petals are regular and much reflexed, 
often clasping the stem; in the center of the flower the petals are 
studded with delicate little projections, like crystal points, a pecul- 














. . . . a 
larity with all this class. The other varieties are white with crim- 
son spots, and dark crimson bordered with white. 

L. auratum. (Golden-banded lily.) This is a showy plant for the 
garden but does not take kindly to our soil and climate. Amon 
the others that should be found in every garden we mention L 
Brownii, a trumpet-shaped flower, rich, creamy white on the inside 
and purplish brown on the outside of the petals. When the flowers 
first open there are none others so beautiful. This lily has been 
considered a difficult subject to manage, but if protected against 
frost it will grow freely and increase rapidly. LL. excelsum, with 
nankeen-colored flowers, is a charming plant. L. tennifolinm is 
one of the earliest to flower, and very showy, as all scarlet flowers 
are. L. longiflorum is shown in the lower left corner of the group ; 
directly above it is ZL. Thunbergianum. The single flower above L, 
candidum is L. Batemani. At the highest point is seen L. Chaleedon- 
icum, and next to it our charming native species L. superbum and L, 
Canadense. Many other varieties might be mentioned, all of which 
can be profitably grown, and will be as soon as they are given the 
protection in winter they require, the only real secret there is in 
lily culture. 
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REVIEW OF THE LAMB MARKET. 


—~<>— 


Now that the season of 1890 for marketing lambs is drawing to 
a close, a review of it from a commercial point is in order. The 
supplies on the Eastern markets were not alone liberal but were 
frequently overabundant The quality also was not always such as 
suited the needs of buyers. During the midsummer season, cheap 
veal is in such heavy supply that it absolutely crowds out all other 
varieties of inferior meats. Therefore it is that thin lambs sell 
very slowly, and butchers make so little on them that many times 
they will not take the risk to buy. The transportation of lambs 
requires looking into: as it is now arranged, shippers, to get all the 
weight possible from the carrying companies, pack lambs into the 
double-deck cars while close standing room can be found; in hot 
weather this is most unwise. On one occasion last July a car load 
of Kentucky lambs, numbering 235 heads, when unloaded at the 
Harsimus Cove yards was found to have lost twenty-five from suffo- 
cation. The remaining 210 lambs were so overheated that, to save 
them from being a total loss, the car load was sold at six and three- 
fourths cents per pound. On the day in question Kentucky lambs 
of equal weight and quality sold at seven to seven and one-fourth 
cents per pound. The trip by rail is long and trying when every 
proper means is used to give space and air; even then lambs arrive 
in the East wearied and fagged out. 

Another source of loss to flock masters arises from their care- 
lessness or their ignorance of the requirements of Eastern buyers. 
So long as lambs are of a tender age, it will be good policy to select 
the most thriving of the ram lambs for early marketing. The less . 
thrifty of the flock should be given more time and should be 
castrated and held for late summer and autumn trade. The present 
mode of marketing lambs looks more like a mad rush to get the 
flocks forward rather than a carefully regulated system of com- 
merce. The ewe lambs when thrifty and promising well should be 
most carefully looked over at least twice every week ; those of best 
conformation should be held as dams. The refuse sold later on. For 
more than a year—in truth for two years past—the price of mutton 
sheep has been high. This shows a relative scarcity which it would 
pay flock masters to meet. Another point worthy of consideration 
is the diversity of the flocks of the different States. Not many 
years ago Texas sheep were unsalable in the Eastern markets. They 
carried fleeces like unto wire; were gaunt and miserable in aspect. 
When a butcher took courage and bought he paid from two to 
three cents per pound. This is now all of the past. Last July 
several flocks of sheep arrived from Texas and were readily disposed 
of at five to five and one-half cents per pound. The lowest price 
was $4.35 per 100 pounds, which was paid for culls; also one car 
load sold at four and seven-eighths cents per pound. It is note- 
worthy that while Ohio sheep command the top price the lambs 
forwarded never show to the same advantage as do the lambs from 
Virginia which, as a general rule, are preferred by buyers to all 
others during the summer months. When autumn sets in then 
Canada supplies to a large extent the Eastern demand for lambs. 
These flocks are nearly always cross-bred Cotswolds and are valua- 
ble for the fleece; being also profitable for the butcher. Early 
spring lambs are supplied from New Jersey, and if there was more 
enterprise in the State double the present number offered could be 
sold at remunerative rates. Spring lambs no larger than jack- 
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rabbits are not desirable; whereas Spring lambs in February and 
March weighing from forty to fifty pounds are looked for by the 
owners of costly hotels and restaurants, as also by those who cater 


to wealthy city families. 





THE RAMIE PROBLEM. 
W. H. W. CAMPBELL. 
= 

An announcement appeared in the daily journals recently to 
the effect that the problem of the use of ramie fibers in weaving 
had been “satisfactorily solved.” This statement naturally created 
a sensation, for the ramie problem has been severely taxing the wits 
of inventors for many long years. The Chinese have cultivated the 
plant for centuries, and employed its fiber in the manufacture of 
what is known as “grass cloth.” The ancient Egyptians had some 
practical knowledge on the subject, as is evidenced by the use of 
ramie cloth in the wrapping of mummies. But in China and India, 
where ten cents a day are good wages, and time is of little value, 
the ramie problem is one thing; in lands of modern civilization and 
fast machinery it is another. 

The new process is a cold-bleaching one, attended with the 
application of some chemical substance, which is the inventor’s 
secret, and scouring in the usual way. It is applied to the fiber 
already decorticated, or freed from its bark and wood, but retain- 
ing its corky epidermis or wrapping. Its aim is the removal from 
the fiber of the tenacious gum, which has been one of the most puz- 
zling features of the ramie problem. In this it seems to be a meas- 
urable success, and very encouraging to the friends of the textile. 
It appears to retain the strength and tenacity of the fiber though it 
does not preserve its parallelism as the French inventors seek to do. 
It turns out a matted wad which will not comb, but must be broken 
up and carded. It is then spun into a tough and unelastic yarn. It 
is claimed that the waste of this process is less than twenty per 
cent, whereas by the best known French process it is forty. Several 
tons of material have been successfully treated. 

Yet it is too much to say that the ramie problem has been 
solved. This problem is complex. It involvesa perfection of the 
methods of preparing fiber so that a uniformity and consistency of 
grades can be always furnished. These grades must be furnished 
at cheap rates. And, lastly, manufacturers must be led to favor the 
new textile fiber. At present the hostility of manufacturers, with 
the possibility of sweeping changes in machinery, and with new 
markets to make, is an important element of the puzzle. 

The preparation of the fiber involves the decortication of the 
ramie stems before the degumming process is reached. As yet 
there is no machine which does this work to universal satisfaction. 
So the mechanical as well as the chemical part of the process is as 
yet imperfect. The most prominent of the existing machines and 
processes seem to be aware of their deficiencies, for they keep them- 
selves mostly in reserve. It will be recollected that at the ramic 
competitive exhibition in Paris last year twenty-nine machines and 
processes were entered, whereas only five put in an appearance. 
The machine of most renown in Europe, the Favier, which is said 
to both decorticate and degum the fiber, is not for public use in 
Spain, where it has the monopoly, but is run in the factories of its 
owners near the ramie plantations. The Billion machine was ousted 
from Spain in a legal conflict with the owners of the Favier, but it 
is considered by some authorities superior, as it turns out a greater 

weight of fiber, namely, about 700 pounds per day. There are other 
European machines of some note, but none for the personal use of 
the cultivator, which is an important consideration. The Western 
Fiber Co., of California, has; advertised its readiness to decorti- 
tate ramie on the plantation, by means of portable machines. This 
is as it should be, but if this apparatus is the same as that shown 
in the Paris competition it was there pronounced to be too slow and 
expensive. The apparatus patented by Mr. Joshua J. Green is by 
some regarded as quite effective. 

The list of ‘‘ promising” processes might be greatly extended, 
but it would add nothing practical to public knowledge. The pre- 
mium of £5,000 offered by the Indian government for a satisfae- 
tory process was never earned. As far back as 1872 a reward of £1,500 
was paid to John Greig, Jr., of Edinburgh, Scotland, because it was 
thought that his process had settled the question. In 1885 it was 
confidently announced that Prof. Tremy, of Paris, had overcome 
all obstacles by a system of removing the stems after a low steam 
pressure of twenty minutes, and then degumming the fiber by alka- 
line solutions. In fact, the list of promising machines and chemical 
processes in our own and European patent offices is formidable. 





Yet the puzzle remains. But the case is not hopeless. The inelas- 
ticity of the ramie fiber will prevent its application to hosiery and 
other fabrics where the positive quality is needful. But there isa 
wider and important field for it. Some are of the opinion that it 
may be spun and woven on linen machinery, and will to a great 
extent supersede flax and hemp. It is already manufactured ata 
profit, in a limited way, in France, and is used in British mills with 
other fibers. It has the advantage of not shrinking as well as not 
stretching, does not rot, and will hold color superbly. With these 
qualities it must in time assert itself in the textile field. 

There are differences of opinion as to whether the fiber is best 
extracted when the stem is green or dry, with the preponderance 
on the side of the latter opinion, but in this as in all other disputed 
points of the ramie problem opposing opinions seem to be as posi- 
tive as the conclusions are unproven. The full solution is among 
the bequests of the future, perhaps near, but still the future. 


STORING POTATOES. 


GEORGE E. NEWELL, NEW YORK. 
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Late digging of potatoes is condemned by many farmers. But 
experience has convinced me that if the tubers are lying in com- 
paratively dry soil, and we wish to retain their dry, starchy quality 
when cooked, late into the winter and spring, late digging isto be * 
preferred. Every farmer should put at least two varieties of 
potatoes into his cellar: Beauty of Hebron, Early Rose or some 
other good early variety for fall and early winter use, and a good 
keeper for late winter and spring. The exact time potatoes should 
be harvested depends on the character of the season and weather. 
Excessive wet weather, followed by rotting of the tuber, necessitates 
immediate digging, to save the crop. But in an average fall with 
its even balance of rain and sunshine it will be more advantageous 
to put off the potato harvest to as late a day as possible without 
danger of their freezing. The tubers from their long imprisonment 
in the earth, after the vines have matured and withered, have 
become tough-skinned and fortified against abrasion in future 
handling. 

Some years since I had an exceptionally fine field of Early Rose 
potatoes, raised on land from which I had cleared the forest during 
the year. When harvesting, as a matter of convenience, I put 
them in large heaps, and prior to taking them to market covered 
the straw-littered heaps with a thin layer of earth. I used earth 
because in that latitude, 45°, sharp freezes were liable to occur any 
time after frost had killed vegetation. The potatoes lay in these 
heaps a fortnight or more before they were drawn to market, and 
during that time some very warm days intervened. On opening I 
found the centers of the heaps badly heated and rotted. Two-thirds 
of the potatoes were affected, and a large quantity of the crop 
ruined. Since that day I have learned enough about potatoes to 
convince me that they need a season long enough to mature before 
frost; that when the vines are dead the tubers should remain in the 
ground until late October, if possible; that they should be thor- 
oughly sun-dried before placing in store; and that they should be 
permanently stored in a cool, dry, dark cellar in shallow bins. 

When there is lack of cellar room, pits are often resorted to, 
and if rightly made they are excellent for preserving potatoes. 
Potatoes should not be placed in pits until just before the advent of 
winter, and then should be buried below the level of the ground. 
Many make the mistake of throwing the tubers in a heap on the 
surface, and then covering the conical pile with a heavy blanket of 
straw and soil, imagining that it is simply protection from frost 
that the tubers require, when in reality they need air as much as 
warmth. Dig a pit some four feet in depth, and as large in area as 
required in dry, well-drained soil. Fill with dry potatoes to within 
a foot of the surface and then lay stout supports covered with straw 
and earth over the pit, making the cap rounding so as to shed rain. 
At intervals insert a small chimney of boards or tile for ventilation. s 
Avoid rough handling of the tubers under any circumstances. a 
Violent knocking about will break the toughest skin, and a potato 
with a torn skin has taken the first step in deterioration. Assort the 
tubers in the field, place in baskets or bushel boxes with slat sides 
and draw to the storing place. The baskets or boxes can then be 
carried from the wagon and emptied without further handling. 
This plan saves labor, prevents rough usage and preserves the skin 
intact. 

Winter Dairying is not Impracticable.—It is thought and said by 
some that winter dairying can not be followed as a rule because the 
cows will not breed in the season required. This is a mistake. Cows 
are entirely artificial, and while undomesticated animals through 
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the necessity of their condition, supply of food and suitable weather 
being the chief of these, drop their young in the spring, this rule 
does not apply to domesticated animals. Cows may be bred at any 
season of the year, and any farmer who wishes to change from sum- 
mer to winter dairying will find no difficulty in the way mentioned 
if he will keep back his cows until the desired season. December 
or January is the best month for breeding cows for this purpose. 
It is not to be feared that every dairyman will make this change at 
the same time and so disturb the common order of things, for many 
other preparations are required besides fresh cows. 





DIMINISHING FERTILITY IN VIRGIN SOIL. 
RICHARD WAUGH, MANITOBA. 
ae 

One day, at a local Farmers’ Institute, a hearer asked a ques- 
tion which some people seemed to think a very far-fetched and 
speculative one. It was this: Why is it that even from our virgin 
lands, which no plow has ever broken, we do not now get the same 
yields as we used to get from the same kinds of lands fifteen or 
twenty years ago, when we broke them up? Some men might 
reply by another question: Does a virgin prairie, if put under cul- 
tivation now, really give less valuable returns than it would have 
done if put under the same crop twenty-five years ago? To this sec- 
ond question I unhesitatingly reply, yes. Why is it? The richest nat- 
ural pastures, perhaps, in the world, are in the parks that surround 
the country mansions of England. They spring under foot like a 
costly carpet, and are nearly evergreen. The fat cattle killed from 
them make the choicest of meat, and they carry a quantity of stock 
incredible in a country where a range steer requires an average of 
forty acres for his annual sustenance. 

The scientific man explains this richness and fertility in this 
way: Showers are far more frequent there than on this continent, 
and once moistened, that thick carpet of decaying herbage and 
root fibers keeps so for weeks. Besides the actual value of the ma- 
nure dropped from the stock and the decay of the fallen grasses, 
the agricultural chemist explains that decaying vegetable matter 
in that moist condition continually absorbs from the atmosphere 
free nitrogen, which is retained in those decaying vegetable tissues 
and forms the food of growing plants. Nitrogen is an essentially 
important constituent in all vegetation, but especially so of the 
grains that the provinces of the Northwest devote themselves to 
raising in the first years of settlement. Nothing is so common in 
the every-day talk of farmers in wide ranges of prairie country as 
the remark that somehow the land gets ‘‘ played out” on wheat 
after a crop or two, and can never again be relied on to produce 
the quantity and quality it did in those first years. Some lands 
have greater staying power, but still the fact remains that a crop 
from breaking, well done, is; as a rule, the best ever got in quality, 
though some after-crop may get ahead in quantity, as the result of 
specially favorable circumstances or a fine season. The reason 
why some lands can stand a much severer strain upon their grain- 
producing powers is that those soils contain a greater proportion 
of mineral plant food, including, of course, nitrogen. Whether this 
happens to be the case, or not, the fact remains, that the nitrogen, 
always being attracted into the decaying tissues of the plants that 
form the virgin turf of the prairies, ‘‘comes again nevermore.” 
We may, by other processes, such as burying green herbage in its 
season, provide decaying vegetable tissues that will attract the 
nitrogen of the air, as did their early predecessors; but in older 
countries the want is met by the use of commercial fertilizers, at 
too costly a figure for present-day wheat markets in this country. 

We have only to go a step further to understand perfectly why 
the virgin prairie of to-day is not equal to the prairie we started 
to break with our oxen in those golden early years. The earth is 
the same to look at, but where is the thick mass of vegetation that 
covered it? Through carelessness or ignorance or wanton folly, 
we have let the fire run over it since then. The sight of a thick, 
springy mass of sod on the wild prairie is now very rare. That 
thick mat kept the earth cool and moist in the hottest days, and its 
moisture could only evaporate through the leaves of the plants, the 
only right way, let me say in passing. In the rotting layers at the 
bottom nitrogen was being collected and stored all the time, but 
there is no way of collecting this subtile essence when there is only 
a surface of baked earth, with a sparse growth of herbage that lasts 
for a few short months and then becomes food for another prairie 
fire. If the sod is broken in the full flush of early vegetation, late in 
May or early in June, that stuff, when it decays, will collect some 
nitrogen, and the chemical action of sun, air, and moisture will 








a 
also prepare for next year’s use some of the mineral food with which 
that soil is more or less stored. That rich mass of turf full of live 
root fibers spreading comfortably all through the rotting tissues of 
their predecessors, luxuriating in the food they found there, wag 
the cream of that new rich land. And yet, so dense is the wit of 
some of the men who call themselves farmers, that I have actually 
caught a man burning off his land in the fall because he intended 
to break it next spring. It would be vain to attempt an estimate 
of the loss resulting from prairie fires to the immediate cropping 
value of prairie lands, besides the drying out, year by year, of the 
mulch of Nature’s own providing for the purpose of cherishing 
every living thing that grows there in its season. If any reader 
owns land that, through rare good fortune, still retains its original 
mat of vegetable mulch, I trust I have said something to awaken 
him to the importance of doing all he can for its preservation til] 
the price of cereals has made it profitable for him to put it under 
the plow. 





KEEPING CABBAGE IN WINTER. 
es 

The different methods of keeping cabbage during the winter 
are as numerous, almost, as are the varieties of cabbage grown, and 
nearly all methods have their records of success and failure. There 
is no doubt that much depends upon the meteorological conditions 
of the winter, and that a method which proved eminently success- 
ful during a severe winter would give indifferent results during a 
mild or open one. The cabbage grower must therefore either strike 
a medium or else adapt his methods to suit the varying conditions 
of the winter. There are two of the different methods of storing 
cabbage which we have found satisfactory. One is to select a high 
piece of ground to afford natural drainage. A light mat or bed is 
made with dry straw, about the width of two cabbage heads, and 
as long as may be desired. The cabbages are pulled up, carefully 
carted to this place and then, having the outside leaves neatly 
closed against the heads, the plants are placed roots uppermost on 
the straw, and as closely together as possible, making two compact 
rows. A few inches of straw are put carefully on the cabbage and 
earth is thrown on gradually to the depth of about a foot, drawing 
in the roots to form the top of a ridge. The earth is taken along- 
side of the row, thus affording additional drainage, while the 
mound when finished must be well packed down with the back of 
the spade. When this is finished, a row of corn fodder is piled 
along each side to still further protect from the weather. This will 
keep off both rain and cold, if properly placed. In taking out any 
cabbage during winter, at once cover up the row to protect the 
remaining heads. Another method is to plant the cabbage roots 
downward instead of inverting them and then pursuing the same 
general plan as above. If there is a root cellar (not underneath the 
dwelling house, as vegetables should never be stored there), the 
cabbage can be stored there in almost the same manner, except 
that no litter need be used, and instead of earth a small quantity of 
sand, there being but little covering needed to protect from cold 
when thus sheltered, and what is used being to keep the cabbages 
from drying out. In whatever manner cabbages are stored, if it is 
desired to keep in prime condition, the roots must not be removed 
until the heads are needed for use or shipment. Rats and mice are 
very fond of this vegetable, and growers must do all they can to 
keep them out. As the straw used in storing makes fine nests for 
them and the cabbage affords plenty to eat, these rodents naturally 
like to find such quarters to pass the winter. 





The Soil is Inexhaustible-—One foot in depth of a fairly good 
agricultural soil contains 4,000 pounds of phosphoric acid; 8,000 
pounds of potash; 16,000 pounds of nitrogen and lime, magnesia, 
soda, chlorine, sulphur and silica to afford food for all the crops 
which these three elements can feed per acre. After farmers by 
careful and skillful cultivation have exhausted all this great store 
of plant food in the uppermost foot of his soil, which will require 
several centuries, will the soil be exhausted? Not at all. As the 
land is gradually changed into vegetable growth, and the surface is 
removed as farm crops, it as gradually deepens, and the subsoil 
which contains the very same elements becomes fitted for plant 
food. And thus the imperishable nature of matter applies to the 
soil, which can never be exhausted during all the ages which are 
tocome. All that mankind has to do is to use its arts under the 
instruction of science to develop this latent fertility of the soil, and 
to go on feeding the human race until the end, if an end ever shall 
come when the earth will no longer exist as a fit habitation for 


mankind. 
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DEXTER KERRY CATTLE. 


— 

In the mountainous southwest of Ireland, the Kerry has from 
time immemorial been known as the ‘‘ poor man’s cow.” In that 
raw and foggy climate she has subsisted upon sparse vegetation, 
giving a comparatively liberal yield of milk. Great improvement 
has been made in these hardy and useful cattle during the last two 
decades. Two distinct and well-defined classes of them are now 
recognized, the original type or “‘pure” Kerry, and the Dexter. 
The increasing popularity of the Kerry in England has led to the 
organization of a record society to secure purity of breeding and 
promote in other ways the improvement and success of the breed. 
But the points of difference between the two classes are so marked 
that two distinct societies have been formed. The Royal Dexter 
Kerry Herd-book society has its office in Dublin. The selection of 
foundation stock for the first volume of the herd-book was intrusted 
to qualified men, who were known to be good judges, and who dis- 
criminated carefully between the two classes. The Dexter differs 
in all but color from the old type of Kerry. The latter has a dull, 
heavy head, heavy horns, inclining backward, long legs, flat sides, 
and thin quarters. The Dexter is shorter in the legs, with rather 
fine expressive head, light horns, square, heavy flanks, and a square, 
blocky build. The color is black with some white hairs on the 
udder ; height three feet six to three feet seven inches. The Dexter 
fully equals the old type of Kerry in milking qualities, and is be- 
sides a model beef animal. Some of the cows have been known to 
yield as high as twenty quarts of milk per day, but this was ex- 
ceptional, the average amount being about ten quarts each. In 
quality it stands midway between the milk of Channel Island cows 


ae: 





adapted. Docile, hardy, easy to keep, and yielding a fair quantity 
of rich milk, and fattening easily when dry, one of them is the very 
ideal of a family cow. 
FALL-FALLOWING. 
JOSEPH HARRIS. 
2a 

Many of our clays are full of inert plant food that can be 
rendered available by plowing and working the soil, thus making 
it porous and exposing it to the action of the air and especially to 








the action of the micrococcus that converts the insoluble nitrogen- 
ous organic matter into the soluble and active nitrates that the 


| plants so much need. 


I have a field of twenty-six acres, from which a crop of oats 
has just been harvested. I had proposed to plow it as soon as the 
oats were drawn in, and sow it to winter wheat. But last spring 
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KERRYS AT HOME. 


and that of other dairy breeds. In this respect, however, there is 
little difference between the Dexter and the old form of Kerry. But 
for beef the Dexters are very greatly superior. They fatten readily, 
laying on flesh in the parts where it is the most valuable. The 
beef is of the finest quality, nicely marbled throughout, juicy and 
palatable. The illustration represents a group of Dexter Kerry 
cattle owned in England. The bull is four years old, and is a fine 
typical specimen of the breed. The cow is three and a half feet 
high, and yields a large flow of rick milk. The steer in the middle 
distance has a fine beef form, resembling a miniature Shorthorn or 
Sussex. 

These beautiful and useful cattle have become quite popular in 
England, and a few have been brought to these shores. It is not to 
be supposed that they will come in competition with the improved 
breeds of cattle which have become permanently established in the 
dairy and feeding regions of the country. But asa family cow for 
village and suburban dwellers. the Dexter Kerry is admirably well 








was the wettest we have had for many years, followed by a long 
and severe drought, and it will be a tough job to plow and properly 
prepare the land for wheat. By putting on a new point every day, 
and setting the plow so that it will run beneath the hard surface 
crust in the moister soil below, the work can be done, and if the 
plows are immediately followed by a roller and a three-horse Acme 
harrow or pulverizer a good seed bed can be obtained, and if the 
plowing has been carefully done the land will be almost as clean as 
if summer-fallowed. But the weather is fearfully hot. We have 
had the heaviest hay crop I ever knew. Not a shower fell during 
the whole time of hay, barley and wheat harvest. There was, ex- 
cept the blessed rest of the Sabbath, not a single hour’s respite from 
the hard and incessant toil. Up to the time of this writing (Aug. 4) 
we have had but one shower and that was in the night. Man and 
horse have been steadily at work, and we are all tired. And so, 
whether there is a loss of nitrates or not, I am not going to get that 
field ready for wheat, but will take things easy and fall-fallow 
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it. One of the meanings of the word fallow, according to Webster, 
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| that could be expected for farmers to take hold of this crop. In 


is “‘ left unsowed after plowing.” According to this, fall-fallowing | short, the points desired are a more uniform and certain crop with 
is plowing the land for winter wheat and then not sowing the 
wheat. One of the old recipes for killing red-root was to prepare 
the land for winter wheat and then put a bag on your shoulder and 
walk over the field swinging your arms as though you were in the | 


| 
| 


act of sowing. The seeds of red-root that were in the ground, 
thinking wheat was sown, and knowing that the farmer could do 
nothing to molest them until after the next harvest started to grow, 
and in a few weeks the farmer stuck in his plow and had them. 
This is essentially fall-fallowing. And what is true of red-root is 
true of many other weeds. As long as the seed lies dormant in the 
land you can not kill it, but make the soil mellow, and cause the 
weed-seeds to germinate, and they are easily killed. Late fall 
plowing, as usually practiced, will not kill Canada thistles, but fall- 
fallowing will. We must plow early and deep, and as soon as the 
roots of the thistles begin to grow plow again. 

This field of oat-stubble that we propose to fall-fallow is strong 
land. We shall need three horses on the plow and good points. In 
the spring I do not like to plow deep, but when the soil is dry in 
the fall the deeper it is plowed the better. I like to turn up an 
inch or two of new clayey subsoil. On exposure to the air it grad- 
ually crumbles to pieces like slaked lime and makes rich, mellow 
soil that will stand drought and produce good crops. I do not know 
that the fact has been proved by the dynamometer, but I tell my 
men that the deeper they plow when the surface of the soil is dry and 
hard the easier it is for the team. After the furrow slice is cut 
from the unplowed land it takes comparatively little power to turn 
it over. The chief resistance is at the point, and if you can run the 
point down deep the plow will break up the hard crust. We all 
know that in the spring if three or four inches of the surface soil is 
frozen solid the only easy way to break it over is to get a bar or 
spade underneath it and break it up by lifting. It is equally true 
of bursting up a crust of dry, hard surface soil. 

‘*But had we not better wait for rain?’ That depends. It is 
seldom that we get rain enough in September to thoroughly soak 
and soften unplowed, stubble land. If the rain comes we will wel- 
come it and perhaps change our method of working the land. If 
the rain softens the surface of the soil three or four inches deep, 
while below it is still hard and dry, it may be well, instead of deep 
plowing, to start the gang-plow with three horses, taking three 
shallow furrows at once and turning under the weeds and stubble. 
Follow with a harrow and make the soil mellow. This will cause 
millions of weed-seeds to germinate, and the subsequent deep plow- 
ing will kill them. If we fall-fallow at all, we want to make 
thorough work. On such land as I am talking about, do not 
attempt to do the work with two horses. Put on three and remem- 
ber that if there are any stones that can be plowed out, with or 
without the aid of a stron& spade or crowbar, you are not driven 
for time as would be the case if you were hurrying to sow wheat. 

‘*But you think there is danger of nitrates leaking out of the 
soil the coming winter?” Yes, provided there are any nitrates left 
in the soil by the oats or produced after harvest during moist, warm 
weather from the organic matter or humus in the soil. If the soil 
had been heavily manured for the oats, or if they had had a large 
dressing of nitrate of soda or nitrogenous phosphates there would 
doubtless be more or less loss. But the benefits are so great in 
clearing the land and getting it into such shape that it can be easily 
got ready for sowing barley or oats early next spring that once in a 
while, at any rate, I am willing to run the risk. 

One of the best fields of oats last year in this neighborhood was 
after fall-fallow, and the wheat this year after the oats was a fine 
crop, and there is a good catch of grass and clover with entire 
absence of weeds. That field will not forget the fall-fallowing for 
years. But remember it was fall-fallowing and not mere fall-plow- 
ing. It was plowed at least twice after harvest and harrowed and 
rolled until it was in fine mellow condition. 





Shall we Grow Sorghum for Sugar?—The United States govern- 
ment has expended a large amount of money in endeavoring to 
ascertain whether sorghum can be profitably raised for sugar-mak- 
ing. The sorghum plant is a peculiar one, much influenced by the 
varying conditions surrounding it. In other words the crop is not 
at all certain, and again when the yield of sorghum is good that of 
the sugar may be poor. There may be a good per cent of the sugar 
present but for one or more of various reasons the extraction of it 
is unprofitable. A great deal of improvement has been made in the 
methods of manufacture so that were there a greater assurance of a 
crop of cane rich in extractable sugar the inducements would be all 





an increased yield of sugar that can be removed with less expense 
from the cane. This requires a deep study of the cane plant in its 
relation to soil and climate. The western central portion of the 
United States seems best adapted to the sorghum crop. The varie- 
ties also require improving by the processes of seed selection, ete, 
as practiced with other crops. With the work well under way it nd 
to be hoped that this infant industry will not be abandoned. 





A WORKSHOP ON THE FARM. 

No farm is really complete without a well appointed workshop, 
It is generally found that one will save almost enough every year 
to pay for the stock of tools used. There is always space in an 
upstairs granary or loft to arrange a workshop. Plenty of light is 
very necessary, especially immediately over the work-bench. A 
chimney and stove must be furnished. The stove should be placed 
in a wide, shallow box of sand to avoid danger from fire. The 
work-bench should be substantially built. Only the top need be 
planed, and a wood vise with broad jaws is to be secured to one 
end. Another desirable adjunct to the shop is a good grindstone, 
fitted with both treadle and crank, for tools always need sharpen- 
ing, and it is only with sharp tools that a neat job can be done, 
A small scroll saw and lathe will be found very convenient, and 
now can be bought for a very few dollars. A shaving horse can be 
made by any one of ordinary ability, and it will be found almost 
indispensable, as will be a harness-bench, and it is really surprising 
how often these things will come into use, saving dollars in money 
and many trips to town. The set of tools needed in the workshop 
need not be a very large or expensive one at the start, as it can be 
added to from time to time. There should be an ordinary hand 
saw, about seven point, a rip saw, a tenon saw and a compass saw, 
costing from twenty-five cents to one dollar each. Also a good 
hatchet or two, costing fifty to seventy-five cents each ; a claw and 
a riveting hammer costing from fifty to seventy-five cents each. 
From six to twelve chisels, assorted sizes, and a wooden mallet will 
cost a total of two to three dollars more; a good brace, with a set 
of assorted bits will take from three to five dollars more, according 
to quality. A little implement containing an assortment of awls in 
the handle which has a screw top to it can be had for fifty to 
seventy-five cents. In planes there should be a smooth, a jack anda 
fore-plane, costing from one to three dollars each, though frequently 
many tools can be picked up, good and cheap, at a junk shop or 
pawnbroker’s in the large cities. There should also be a few gouges, 
a plumb bob, a small and a large square, a compass, a bevel, a level, 
a good two-foot rule, a monkey wrench, a saw set, a few files for 
both wood and iron, a drawing knife, a spoke shave, etc., together 
with a lot of harness needles, thread, knife and awls. No farmer, 
with a workshop thus supplied, need be at a loss to empioy his 
leisure time during winter weather or rainy days at any season. A 
small assortment of lumber should be kept overhead out of the way 
in the shop so it can be dry, well-seasoned and handy when needed. 

From fifty to one hundred dollars spent in furnishing up a shop 
as suggested will be found to be the best paying investment on the 
farm, for there are but few farms on which it can not be made to 
pay at least one hundred per cent. 





WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH THE OATS? 
ae 

The general failure of oats this season affords a subject for 
thought. The previous season gave a very large crop and brought 
the price down to a ruinous point. Is this year’s result an effort of 
nature to balance things, or was the mild winter at fault? - Doubt- 
less the latter is the cause of the failure. The warm weather 
encouraged the growth of the nitrifying germs in the soil to an 
excessive extent, and made the land too rich in nitrogen for the 
crop, so that it made too much straw, encouraged rust and yielded 
light chaffy grain or no grain at all in the chaff. The enormous 
hay and clover crop of this season seems to corroborate this view, as 
abundant nitrogen causes a luxuriant growth of both grass and 
clover. What is the remedy then under such circumstances? A 
reasonable deduction of known principles might suggest an appli- 
cation of superphosphate of lime with potash salts to neutralize the 
stimulating effect of too much nitrogen, or rather to balance it and 
enable the crop to fill out the grain which calls for these elements. 
The experience of this year is a valuable lesson for future guidance 
under similar conditions. It is also an interesting instance of how 
many conditions conspire to affect the results of farm practice. 
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SUGAR-CANE CULTURE IN LOUISIANA.—IIl. 
THOMAS MANN CAGE. 
<< e 

All the field manipulations on a plantation deserve strict atten- 
tion to details, yet none are of such paramount importance as the 
preservation of canes for seed, and the certainty of an abundance. 
The object aimed at is to have the canes remain in a perfectly- 
dormant state from the time of cutting until planted. There are 
no infallible rules to guide, but past ex- 
perience prompts certain precautionary 
measures, which, if neglected, may cause 
failure. A motley crowd are at work, and 
on inspection some are found cutting the 
canes under the surface of the ground as 
much as possible (to secure as many joints 
as possible, and fibrous roots), and placing 
them across the rows, as seen in Fig. 1. 
The manager decides how many rows of | 
cane it will require to make a good-sized “| 
windrow. Two careful men stand and re- 
ceive the canes and but the ends to the 
ground in the water furrow, and lean the 
tops backward until they rest on the ones r 
previously similarly treated. Cutters and 
windrowers are put in squads, so as to ex- 
pedite the completion of a windrow as 
rapidly as possible. Under no circum- 
stances leave the canes exposed for any 
length of time, except at night; finish 
each windrow as fast as made, and dis- 
play as much care with cross-drains and 
thorough drainage as when planting cane. 
With an average of years it will take one 
of the three hundred acres of stubble for 
seed to plant the desired 300 acres of land. 

Prolonged dry weather causes dry rot. Excessive rains, with 
frequent changes Of temperature after dry weather, tend to cause 
the sobbing of the canes. Too much heat, and light covering pro- 
duces sprouting in the windrows, which is injurious. 

SUGAR-MAKING. 

The manufaeture of sugar from tropical cane has arrived at 

greater perfection than was deemed possible twenty years ago, 
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There are those who contend that the successful factory of the 
future will be where the woody fiber of the canes will supply 
abundant fuel for the purposes of manufacture. Up tc the present 

time, they have not succeeded in eliminating that percentage of 
| water of imbibition from the diffusion chips to enable them to 
economically consume them. Of late years fabrication has been sys- 
tematized very materially, and accurate records kept of the workings 
of the establishment, similar to those in a refinery. The chemist 








FIG. 1. CUTTING THE CANE, 


has become as necessary to the planter as to the refiner. Those 
who have only seen sugar in its various forms, in the confectioners’ 
shops, and as cut-loaf and granulated, can form no conception of 
the arduous labor, mental strain, experience, capital, and machinery 
necessary to produce it. The stubble is almost invariably cut first, 
as the juice is richer in saccharine than plant-cane early in the 
season. Another reason is that the canes cut before the middle of 
» November do not, as a rule, ratoon as well 
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FIG. 2. A LOUISIANA SUGAR HOUSE. 


without the aid of bone-black and filters, yet there is much to learn 
on the subject, and it is now in a transition state. The extraction 
of the juice by diffusion or osmosis, is being tested in all the impor- 
tant cane-growing regions of the world, yet it is not a settled point 
in the minds of many that the process, as applied to beets, will 
supersede that of crushing by mill power, where that is combined 
with saturation between mills. 


















the next year as those cut after that time. 
When cut, the canes are thrown in heaps, 
in what are called the heap rows, so that 
when the wagons drive into the field they 
straddle a row, and the canes can be 
loaded from each side. Under the cane- 
shed a busy scene is witnessed (after 
having seen the loaded wagons weighed), 
canes being dumped around for night 
work, in front and on each side of the 
carrier, which extends some distance. On 
ascending the stairs to the mill-room the 
canes are seen to fall from the endless 
carrier into the chute, from whence they 
pass through the three-roller mill, where 
an extraction of about sixty per cent of 
juice is obtained. As the bagasse escapes 
from pressure, it is saturated with water 
(causing a dilution of from twelve to fif- 
teen per cent of the juice), prior to pass- 
ing between the two supplemental rolls, 
which give a total juice extraction of 
seventy-four to seventy-five per cent. 
From the two-roller mill the bagasse is 
conveyed to the bagasse-burner on an- 
other endless carrier. The bagasse falls 
into a chamber (to which a blower is at- 
tached) from which the flame and heat 
pass under a battery of boilers, and through the flues prior to its 
egress to the chimney. Under another battery of boilers coal is 
burned, but the combustion of the bagasse is so perfect that it re- 
quires only one-half a pound of coal to the pound of sugar to com- 
plete the manufacture. The juice from the two mills is pumped 
up, and passes through a sulphur machine, where it is violently agi- 
tated, to enable it to absorp the cooled sulphurous acid gas which 
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is drawn in in desired quantities. From thence it is conveyed to 
the clarifier, in which are copper coils. As soon as they are well 
covered by the juice, steam is turned on, and the defecating agent, 
wilk of lime, is added in such quantity as to insure thorough clarifi- 
cation. When full, the juice is allowed to flow into the next clarifier. 
As the temperature augments, a thick scum is formed on top, and 
the heavy impurities fall to the bottom. Just as the mass begins to 
boil, steam is cut off, and the scum removed. The juice is allowed 
to settle for twenty minutes or half an hour, and is then drawn into 
the double effect, where the desired concentration is attained. 
Thence, it is conveyed to the vacuum pans. The syrup is generally 
boiled to 25° Beaumé (hot). Some allow it to remain in the tank 
six hours, or longer, before cooking in the pan. Skimmings, wash- 
ings, tank-bottoms, etc., etc., go to the filter-presses, so that there 
is no loss of juice, etc. Every precaution is taken to avoid inver- 
sion, up to the time the syrup goes to the pan, and even after: The 
bleaching effect of the fumes of sulphur enable the sugar-boiler to 
make white sugar or yellow clarified. The sugar-boiler makes 
medium or large-grained whites or yellows, .according to the 
instructions of the proprietor, conveyed through the superintendent, 
who has entire charge of the house. When the strike of sugar is 
cooked in the pan, it is dropped, and flows into the mixer, the 
masse cuite then being ready for the centrifugals, either Weston’s or 
Hepworth’s. If whites are made, the sugar is washed with from 
three to four quarts of pure water (as impurities cause specks). If 
yellows are desired, then the wash is very materially decreased. 
The sugar is removed from the machines, according to the method 
preferred, barreled, headed, marked, weighed, and is ready for 
shipment. In Fig. 2 are seen the complete sugar-house and out- 
buildings. 





A SERVICEABLE EARTH-CLOSET. 
—— 

The engraving herewith represents an earth-closet, the drawing 
and description of which were furnished by Mr. Harry E. Turber, 
San Diego Co., California. 
The box is made of galvan- 
ized iron, six feet long, six- 
teen inches high, and fifteen 
inches wide. The center 
compartment contains the 
dust, the ends being re- 
served for soil. The box is 
set on runners made of 
two - by -three-inch stuff. 
Every Saturday the horse 
hauls the box away, and 

MOVABLE EARTH-CLOSET. after it is emptied, and the 
box supplied with fresh dust it is clean and sweet for another week. 
A door hung from its upper edge closes the opening through which 
the box is moved into or out of place in the closet. It has been in 
use and has proved wholly odorless and easily managed. The re- 
jected contents supply a valuable fertilizer for the garden, instead 
of permeating the ground and polluting the well, or escaping in the 
form of noxious gases. 











PROTECTION FOR OUTLETS OF UNDERDRAINS. 


ae 

Many long, valuable, and expensive lines of underdrains are 
destroyed each year by mice, rats, and other vermin getting into 
them during the dry season, and wholly or partially clogging them 
up with their nests, earth, or themselves after having perished in 
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SECURELY PROTECTED DRAINS. FIG. 2. 

In the case of tile drains and well-built 
stone drains the animals enter at the outlet. This intrusion can be 
easily avoided by covering the outlets with wire. All drains, and 
especially when the outlet is exposed to the trampling of stock, 
should have a strong, wooden box for discharging the water 
through. Wiring in this case is quite an easy operation ; the wires 
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FIG. 1. 
the channel of the drain. 
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passing through holes at the side, top and bottom, as shown in Fig 
1. In the plan seen in Fig. 2, the wire is cut in suitable lengths ox 
even a piece of wire sieve or screen is passed at the upper “an 
loosely around an iron or wooden roller placed crosswise of the box 


| at the top. In this case the wire can be raised up to clean out the 


box if desired; and a heavy pressure of water will lift the lower 
end thus removing all obstruction. The screen is of sufficient 
length that it may be pressed outward but not inward. When tiles 
are used clear to the outlet, a piece of wire screen placed between 
the ends of the two last tiles will answer the purpose nearly as well, 





DURABLE EDGES FOR GARDEN WALKS. 


a. 

An easy and inexpensive way of preventing the roots of grass 
from spreading on gravel walks bordered by lawns is shown in our 
engraving. A narrow V-shaped trench is cut along the edges of 


IMPROVED GARDEN WALK. 
the walk and filled in with sifted coal ashes, weii packed down. 
Mr. John Barker, Washington Co., Me., who has made such a walk 
seven years ago, writes us that it is still in excellent order, forming 
a barrier against all grass roots, even those of quack. 


—_ a 


SUBSTITUTE FOR A CELLAR. 


a 


Wherever there is a good well near a house it can readily be 
made to serve in summer as a substitute for a cellar, and in some 
measure take the place of a refrigerator. Our illustration shows 
the general arrangement of such 
a well. Of course there must be 
sufficient space in the well for let- 
ting down a large tin pail, or some 
other suitable receptacle, and the 
sides must be securely walled or 
boarded up. By merely raising a 
board of the platform a sufficient 
opening for letting down a pail _—~ 
may be obtained, but a much bet- 
ter way is to arrange a small wind- 
lass, provided with a catch to hold 
the suspended article at any 
height desired, as shown in the 
engraving. The cover of the pail 
or bucket should fit closely, to 
prevent the dripping of water into 
it. When it becomes desirable to 
provide ventilation, a receptacle 
with perforated sides may be used 
to advantage. This plan of utilizing wells for the keeping of butter, 
milk, meat, and other provisions has been extensively adopted dur- 
ing the past summer along the south shore of Long Island where ice 
could not be obtained easily. It has proved so satisfactory that 
those who have availed themselves of this method of refrigeration 
will probably continue to do so even in seasons of a plentiful ice 


supply. 








A WELL CELLAR. 





GOOD USE FOR SHEEP PELTS. 
N. R. BRIGGS, N. ¥. 
es 

The pelts of coarse-wooled sheep, killed at a season when the 
wool is not less than three and a half inches 2° 
long, may be made very useful. Having the 
desired pelts in hand, proceed to tan and dress 
them, as described in the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST, under head of ‘‘ Tanning and Color- P 
ing Skins,” No. 8, 1889, and No. 6, 1890. Hav- . 
ing done this, if there are two grades of dressed 
pelts, one the wool of which is from three to 
four inches long, the other four to five inches, 
use the short wools for rugs, and the long wool 
for dusters. Those intended for rugs may be 
colored magenta color, or a pretty yellow. 
Trim them to good shape, square corners and oblong, and comb out 
nicely with a heavy wooden comb. The long wools intended for the 





PATTERN OF DUSTER. 
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dusters may be colored both magenta and yellow, as both make up 
prettily and excel the finest feathers. Now cut a pattern like the 
engraving, about four and a half inches across the base, and about 
two inches across the top or tapered end, and five inches long. The 
shape at the tapered end is to give a rounded appearance when the 
sides are sewed together. Comb out well and sew the sides together, 
up and over the tapered end, when it is ready for the handles. These 
may be made at any wood-turning establishment, and should not 
cost over two to three cents apiece ; are best made from whitewood 
i or basswood, and in design according to fancy. They may be stained 
. oe magenta or black, and varnished. Before putting the duster on the 
. 5 handle, stuff to within two inches of the opening with the combings, 
to prevent the handle from marring and to give shape to the duster ; 
i draw on to the handle and securely tack. A narrow strip of black 
= | or red leather may be now tacked around to give a finish. If all has 
worked well these are articles that will sell, and may be introduced 
to neighbors and the people of the nearest village or city at a good 
profit; fifty and seventy-five cents being a fair price for the dusters, 
and $2.00 to $4.00 for the rugs. « 














““SUNBATH” POULTRY HOUSE. 


_— 

We illustrate herewith a cheap and convenient poultry house. 
designed by Mr. J. Florenfelt, Somerset Co., N. J. It is twelve 
feet long and eight feet wide. The roosts are arranged in ladder 

' form, the lowest one within two feet of the floor, and the highest 
about the same distance from the roof. Beneath the roosts is a 
sloping platform, which may be kept covered with plaster of Paris, 
dried swamp muck, or sifted coal ashes. At the lower edge of the 
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AN INEXPENSIVE POULTRY HOUSE. 
platform is a box to catch all that rolls down or is scraped down 
whenever the platform is cleaned. The front of the house may be 
thrown quite open by lifting the horizontally hinged doors which 
cover the space above the sloping platform. Beneath the platform 
are the nest-boxes, open in the rear, but each with a door in front 


‘which can be opened to give access to the nests. The open space 
below the nest-boxes and platform is the sunbath, as it is wholly 
open to the south throughout the year, except in winter, when it is 
inclosed in glazed sash. Sucha building may be cheaply con- 
structed of rough lumber, double thickness, with building paper 
between. 





AN ADAPTED HAY-KNIFE. 
ee 

Mr. S. C. Sweetzer, Aroostook Co., Maine, sends us 2 sketch and 
description of the hay- 
knife illustrated here- 
with. It is made of the 
sickle-bar of a worn-out 
mowing machine. A sec- 
tion is cut off from each 
end, a handle firmly riv- 
eted to one end, and a 
sharp point to the other. Mr. Sweetzer writes that he has had one 
in use for some time, and finds it very satisfactory for cutting hay 
in mow or bale. 
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HOME-MADE HAY KNIFE. 





Saving Seed Corn.—There is no better practice on the farm 
than that of saving seed cornin the early part of autumn. Great 
loss and vexation are avoided thereby, and the wonder is that so 
many farmers still refuse to avail tnemselves of this investment, 

; which always yields a profit of a hundred to a thousand per cent. 
The method is so simple and easy that all may partake thereof. 
In this latitude, corn begins to ripen about the first of September. 
All things considered, the earliest ears are the best ones to select 
and save; go through and examine the earliest that are maturing, 
having in view well-developed ears, medium sized grains, and bright- 
ness of color. In selecting yellow corn, choose golden-colored ears ; 
for these possess characteristics of oiliness and hardness as well as 
















that of beauty. Remove all of the shuck except enough to suspend 
by, and then the ears are hung in a high and dry place and allowed 
to remain there until wanted. I have never known seed to fail when 
gathered and cared for in this way, even when the temperature 
went down to 30° below zero. JASPER BLINES, Missouri. 





CORN-HOUSE AND CRIBS. 


ae 
Our illustrations represent a very cheaply-built but convenient 
structure for storage of corn in the ear. Fig. 1 is a perspective 
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FIG. 1. PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF CORN HOUSE. 


view of the building, which is fourteen feet wide, twenty feet long, 
and nine feet in the clear at the eaves. The posts are six stout young 
hemlock or other soft-wood trees, cut in the woods, and resting on 
piers of stone sunk in trenches dug below the frost line. These are 
notched at the proper places for the sills and girders, the latter being 
of four-by-four inch scantling. The outside covering is of narrow 
boards, nailed on vertically, with interstices between for ventila- 
tion. Two holes are left on each side, high up under the eaves, for 
convenience in filling the a 3} - 


cribs from a wagon stand- 





ing alongside. Fig. 2 is 
the floor plan. On either 
side a crib three and a 
half feet wide extends 
the entire length and up 
to within two feet of the 
rafters. These cribs are 
made of horizontal b— 
boards, four inches wide, 
with spaces of one inch 
between, as shown in Fig. 
8. Midway between four 
of the uprights are openings covered by vertical slides. The 
panel next to the front is made up of movable boards, represented 
by dotted lines in Fig. 3. These boards rest on cleats, and may be 
taken down when it is desired to enter the crib to clean it, or tor 
any other purpose. The floor through the middle of the house is 
made tight, the space being used as a shelling-room. The portion 
which forms the bottom of the cribs is of narrow strips, with spaces 
between. The ends of the building are covered with vertical 
boarding. 
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FIG. 2. FLOOR PLAN, 











The Langshan Fowl.— Many farmers are breeding Langshans 
because they are a good farm fowl. The Black variety is the oldest 
and most popular, 
though the White Lang- 
shan is an addition with- 
in the last two years to 
the new breeds. As a 
market fowl there is 
none better, and this 
fully covers its good 
points for a farm fowl. 
Of course they are table 
fowls, else they would 
not find much call in 
market. They are good 
layers of large eggs, and with equal attention bestowed on other 
kinds will supply eggs in abundance, even in cold weather. The 
hens make good mothers, yet not inveterate sitters like Cochins, 





FIG. 3. ROW OF CRIBS. 
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CAPONS AND CAPONIZING. 
MISS H. M. WILLIAMS, NEW JERSEY. 
>_> 

To receive full benefit from the operation a bird should have at 
least seven months to grow after being caponized. Operators differ 
as to the proper age of the bird when suitable for the operation, but 
observation leads me to consider the breed of first importance. It 
is useless to caponize any bird with Leghorn blood, as the operation 
does not stunt the comb. <A large comb condemns a capon at once. 
Last season the following cross-bred birds were caponized: Ply- 
mouth Rock Leghorns, Buff Cochin Plymouth Rocks, Brahma Ply- 
mouth Rocks, pure light Brahmas and also Laced Wyandottes. The 
largest and most rapid maturing birds were the pure breeds, espe- 
cially the Wyandottes. The birds averaged two and one-half pounds 
and were in excellent condition when caponized the first week in 
September. They were kept without food for twenty-four hours 
previous to the operation, which was performed from both sides of 
the bird, thus making hemorrhage less liable. All the whole corn 
they would eat was given them directly after they were caponized. 
The “wind puff” which usually occurs in three days was hardly 
perceptible, and in every instance was relieved by gently 6pening 
the lips of the wound. The birds suffered no inconvenience from 
the operation and seemed to grow by the hour. A flock of thirty- 
six was placed in a pen 8x12 with open front facing south, boards 
twelve inches wide were placed upon single bricks leaving a space 
of five inches between. This enabled the attendant to brush the 
droppings from the boards to the ground below every morning, a 
more thorough cleaning being given once a week. A yard 40x75 
which connects with this pen was used by them until six weeks 
previous to killing, when they were confined to the pen. All the 
food they could possibly consume was given them. Pork scraps, 
bran, middlings and corn meal was fed soft, and at night large 
quantities of whole corn slightly warmed were eagerly eaten by 
them. 

In March they were killed. The combs of the Leghorns had 
grown almost as large as in uncaponized stock, while those of the 
Brahmas and Wyandottes were completely stunted. Although the 
birds were of the same age, and were caponized at the same time, 
and received the same care as the others, at the time of killing the 
heavy breeds weighed eleven and one-half pounds, while the lighter 
averaged but eight pounds. It will readily be seen how important 
a factor the breed is if one would be successful in raising capons. 

Any person of intelligence can perform the operation, but the 
common practice is for the breeders and fanciers of a vicinity to 
agree upon a date and then secure the services of a skilled operator 
to go from place to place. There is a knack in caponizing, and 
those who possess it, rarely lose a bird. To caponize is of especial 
benefit to the fancier who does not wish to risk a good reputation 
by sending out poorly marked birds. Good capons bring from $2 
to $3 each, while the same birds if sold as common market poultry 
would not sell for more than ten and twelve cents per pound. 
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HATCHING AND CARE OF CHICKS. 
FANNIE CASSADAY DUNCAN, KENTUCKY. 
<> 

In starting a poultry-yard, the first thing to be thought of is 
what breed of fowls shall be chosen. This should be done with 
reference to the object most desired, whether it be beauty of form 
and color, egg production, quality of meat, size, hardihood, or early 
maturity. Birds are to be had which have been ‘‘ bred to a feather” 
for each of these qualities. To secure not only good strains, but 
good individuals, the city poultry-raiser should have the best to 
be purchased. Only the best pay. ‘ 

A first-class chicken is the result of careful selection. Its 
parents have been thoughtfully chosen, suitably housed, wisely fed, 
and daily exercised. This all goes to make a favorable heritage for 
the young chick; for the fine bird is produced in the egg, not in the 

aising. Eggs for setting should not be over two or three weeks old. 
Fresh eggs not only hatch sooner than old ones, but produce stronger 
chicks. I have a large shelf nailed up in the cow-house adjoining 
the hennery which is pierced with round holes, into which are put 
the eggs for incubation, large end downward. This is directly 
contrary to the usual custom, but I find that to place the small end 
downward causes the ‘ air-bubble” to spread, detaching it from its 
membranous lining, and so losing much of vitality to the egg. The 
warm air of the stable, moist with the breath of cows, is better for 
the egg than the dry air of the house. The sitter’s nest, too, is 
safer in a situation not too dry, as dryness and heat harden the vis- 
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cid fluid of the egg, often causing the loss of the chick. The motigh 
hen knows this instinctively. If left to herself she will, on leaving 
the nest for daily exercise, go into long, damp grass, and return coo] 
and dewy with the moisture on her breast. But let no beginner 
construe this as recommending damp or chill situations, Nothing 
is more important than perfect drainage for the henhouse. Nests 
with sliding bottoms are best. Into these put plenty of clean straw 
well sprinkled with flour of sulphur, being careful that the nest is 
not too concave. Set only a moderate number of eggs, especially 
for very early broods, as the outside eggs are apt to get chilled in 
the inclement weather of early spring, and, since the good hen turns 
her eggs every day, each egg is liable to become an outside one, If 
an egg is broken in the nest, as soon as it is discovered all the eggs 
are removed, immersed in lukewarm water, and thoroughly 
cleansed. If the broken egg has smeared the mother’s breast, that 
also is washed and dried. The albumen of a broken egg closes the 
pores of the shell, and suffocates the young chick. Hens for sitting 
should be tame, and well feathered about the breast and thighs, 

The young chicks usually break the shell in twenty-one days, 
though cold weather, stale eggs, the condition of the mother, and 
other circumstances may cause a variation. For the first twenty- 
four hours the chicks do not require any food ; and they do actually 
better without it. After that, for about two or three weeks, hard- 
boiled eggs, chopped fine, with oatmeal and bread crumbs are given, 
During this time food should be given very liberally—five or six 
times a day—giving no more at each feeding than they will eat up 
clean. Very young chicks can not consume food enough at a single 
meal to last for several hours, as their crops are small and their 
growth is rapid. After they are three weeks old they may be fed 
different varieties of food; it pays to give cracked wheat, or rice, 
bread crumbs, cabbage, chopped fine, meat, raw or cooked, and 
corn meal, wet with milk. As the chickens continue to grow, more 
and coarser food should be given. The more rapidly they grow the 
more bone-making material there should be given them. Broken 
oyster shells answer the purpose as well as anything. 

An inflexible rule on our place is to kill all chickens that show 
decided want of vitality. It is the poorest economy of time and 
patience to attempt to coddle weak or sickly chickens. If the ill- 
ness is temporary, the fowl is kept separate a few days. If not, off 
goes its head, and the garbage box is its tomb. In this way the 
fowls that are kept are the healthiest and strongest. Out of these 
again are selected the best specimens for the winter. The rest are 
killed and eaten. This chicken farm has been in existence for five 
years, and in that time there has been no epidemic of any kind 
among young or old, no roup, cholera, paralysis, or other chicken 
disease. A hen is never kept after the second season’s laying. 





FISH FOR POULTRY. 
oa 

Animal food, in some form, is absolutely necessary for the 
health and well-being of poultry, especially those kept in confine- 
ment. Where the poultry have full liberty they can, during warm 
weather, get all the animal food they need in the form of worms, 
grubs, and other insects. But when kept within the narrow con- 
fines of a small yard the supply of such food must be furnished. 
In spring and summer, when near fisheries there is always a large 
surplus of fish either too small to be marketed or of varieties not 
desirable for market. Hundreds of bushels are used as manure, 
and almost as many are used by the near-by farmers as hog food, 
but as they are generally fed raw they cause trouble in various 
ways, constipation in an aggravated form being the most serious. 
This kind of fish is valuable food for poultry. Fill a large caldron, 
holding about one-half or three-fourths of a barrel, add cold water 
and start a fire, and let it cook five or ten minutes. Empty the mass 
into a large tub or barrel, mash it up and stir around and leave to 
cool. This stirring separates the larger bones from the meat, the 
former settling to the bottom. When cool, give a small feed of this 
about every day or two, either alone or with grain. The birds will 
thrive well, and the supply of eggs will largely increase. It must 
be used judiciously, for if fed too liberally it will cause diarrhea. 

It costs very little trouble to prepare this food, either for poul- 
try or pigs. Only enough to last for three or four days should be 
cooked at once, so it will not spoil before being used. By using 
cold water instead of hot, the fish cook through more evenly and 
better, while the bones seem to separate more readily. If this 
refuse fish, which can be obtained at the fishing shores for the haul- 
ing, could be prepared or put up in portable form, so it would keep, 
it would be an excellent winter poultry food. 
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DARK BRAHMA FOWLS. 
—> 

The introduction of Asiatic breeds of fowls into the United 
States forty years ago led to a complete revolution in the poultry 
industry of the country. The immediate effect was the outbreak 
of what was facetiously termed the “hen fever.” Speculation ran 
high, and great pr ices were paid for the new breeds. The man who 
owned a flock of Shanghais, of which the rooster was tall enough 
to stand on the barn floor and eat corn off the head of a barrel, was 
the envy of his neighbors and commanded his own prices for eggs 
of the wonderful new fowls. Out of all this ferment and excitement 
came permanent benefit. Ridiculous as was the ‘*hen fever” in 
some of its phases, it stimulated new interest in poultry, and when 
the wild spirit of speculation had given place to steady business 
methods, a new era in the poultry business had set in. Instead of 










keeping a few dunghill fowls in the old haphazard way, people had 





quality which gives them great favor with mechanics and others 
who wish to keep a few fowls within the limits of a village lot. 
They mature early, making fine savory broilers when half grown. 
The pullets begin laying when they are from five to six months 
old. The eggs are dark colored, rich and full-flavored. The hens 
are naturally broody, showing an inveterate desire to sit when 
they have laid a few dozen eggs. If indulged, they make the most 
careful and attentive mothers. Though not pre-eminent in any 
special particular, the Brahmas are valued as useful, general pur- 
pose fowls, easily managed, and possessing fairly good qualities all 
around. 

In color the Brahmas are divided between the dark and the 
light. Both colors possess the same characteristics of form, size 
and general qualities. The dark were at one time the favorites and 
commanded quite fancy prices. Dark Brahmas of both sexes pre- 
sent a beautiful combination of white, gray and black. The cocks 
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PAIR OF WELL-BRED DARK BRAHMAS. 


acquired not only improved breeds but also greatly improved 
methods. The whole business of mating, incubation, shelter, feed 
and management is conducted in intelligent and successful ways, 
and the results add many dollars annually to the wealth of the 
country. 

One of the earliest of the improved Asiatic breeds which at- 
tained popularity was the Brahma. It was originally called the 
Brahmapootra, but the fowls are found to flourish quite as well 
under the less ponderous name by which they are now known. 
Though Brahma fowls no longer command fancy prices, they still 
retain in a large degree their position among choice, improved 
fowls. Other and newer varieties hive come, each in turn enjoying 
the advantages of novelty, but the Brahma is still one of the 
favorite breeds with many well-known fanciers. The Brahma 
presents the true picture of a utility fowl. Tall and massive, with 
full deep breast, small, neat head, long, arched neck, powerful 
thighs and legs, feathered to the toes, abundant hackle and small 
tail. They are very quiet, thriving in comparatively close quarters, 
with proper attention to cleanliness and food supplies. It is this 









have breast and tail of intense glossy black, with hackle of silvery 
or creamy white. The rest of the plumage is a rich combination 
of the two. The feathers on the breasts of the hens are gray edged 
with black, giving a beautifully penciled appearance. The hackle 
is white striped with clear black; the tail black. The legs of both 
sexes are orange yellow. Our illustration embraces very accurate 
portraits of a well-bred pair of dark Brahmas. 





High Priced Fowls.—At the Crystal Palace poultry show in Eng- 
land last year, at which there were nearly seven thousand entries of 
stock, including the standard British, French, Mediterranean, Asi- 
atic and American breeds, besides a great variety with characteris- 
tics of their own, the highest-priced bird was the Asiatic Cochin, 
specimens of which were sold as high as $292 ahead. Next in order 
of price came the Brahma, whose original plain gray feathers the- 
English breeder, through much energy and a vast expenditure of 
money, has converted into a combination of transverse bars as dis- 
tinct as the stripes of a zebra. Specimens of this bird sold as high 
as $245 apiece. Another high-priced bird—not because of its prac- 
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tical use and importance but because of its ornamental nature alone 
—was the Black Spanish, specimens of which sold at from $97 to 
$195 a head. The peculiar valuable characteristic of this bird, in 
its present developed state in England, is a kid-like milk-white sub- 
stance which covers its face and ears, and hangs below the beak 
some inches, stretching to between three and four inches in width,— 
sometimes a real deformity, incapacitating the fowl for eating and 
seeing. Yet the value of the bird depends on the size of this useless 
abnormal development. 





HOPS AND HOP CULTURE. 
D. Z. EVANS, JR. 
a 

The consumption of hops in the United States is very large and 
constantly increasing. Some years ago there was a veritable craze 
in this industry, the price of hops, owing to a universal failure of 
the hop crop, being forced up to very high figures. These high 
prices, netting the growers several hundred dollars profit per acre, 
induced other farmers to rush hastily into the business. Whole 
fields were planted in hops to the neglect of other crops. But few 
of these new planters knew the first thing about planting or culti- 
vation. Besides, the grand rush to get in as many acres as possible 
caused a degree of carelessness which told on the plants. Only a 
part of them grew, yet there were so many planted that by the time 
they came into bearing, and about the third year from planting, 
there were so many more hops than buyers, the price went down 
away below the profit-point. Then came a general grubbing out of 
hops. 

A very comfortable margin of profit can be realized from grow- 
ing hops properly, and if no more are grown than can be weil-cared 
for. After the plantation has been once thoroughly established, it 
will, with care, last fora number of years. The roots are perennial, 
the root dying down to the ground in the fall and starting out from 
the vine again early each spring. It grows from ten to thirty feet 
during the season, dependent upon the age and vigor of the plant 
and the richness of the soil. 

Som. AND PREPARATION.—The hop delights in a rich, mellow, 
and deep soil. On such soil it will produce an abundant crop of the 
quality which commands the highest figures in the market, pro- 
vided they are properly cured and put up in proper form for sale. 
Almost any first-class corn ground will do for hops, but it must be 
high and sunny, and thoroughly well drained. Dampness is very 
objectionable, though a very hot and porous soil is by no means 
suitable. Shade or a moist soil will cause blight, mold, and rust, 
while lice, which so often attack the hop, will prevail in such local- 
ities. Plenty of air and sunshine are needed. In preparing the 
soil, having selected a piece free from weeds, grass, and trash, give 
a iiberal manuring on the top and turn this under, running a sub- 
soiler after the plow in each furrow, to loosen and not to turn the 
subsoil. Now give a fair top-dressing of fine, well-decomposed 
manure or good commercial fertilizer and work this in by thor- 
oughly harrowing the piece. Mark off spaces about ten feet apart 
for the plants. This can be done with a one-horse plow, run not 
quite full depth, which will usually make a place deep enough for 
the plant without much extra work to be done by hand or hoe. 

PLANTS AND PLANTING.—The plants are propagated from suck- 
ers or runners, and are cut about six or eight inches long. They 
can be bought by the bushel and brought safely any distance, or can 
be made from the old growing vines, after at least one year’s 
growth. At the intersection of the furrow-marks a strong pole, 
some six or seven feet out of the ground, is securely driven for the 
vines to climb, and then two plants or cuttings are planted to each 
pole, the upper ends inclining toward the pole and the cutting cov- 
ered about two inches deep. Care must be taken to have the cut- 
tings planted the way they grow and not upside down. The plants 
can be set with a planter or dibble, taking care to press the soil, 
which should be mellow, around the plants firmly. They soon 
strike root and when once rooted are very hardy and vigorous. 

CULTIVATION AND TRIMMING.—The first year’s cultivation might 
be summed up by saying that the soil must be kept loose and mel- 
low, which naturally means keeping the piece free from grass and 
weeds. As the plants are ten feet apart, crops of other kinds can 
be grown between for the first year at least, and the second year 
also, if they are some of the shorter kinds, like ordinary vegetables 
which would not interfere with the sunshine. Some growers tar 
the poles well to keep off injurious insects, and it is a very good 
practice. This can be applied late in the winter and with an 
ordinary whitewash brush. The spring of the second year hoe all 








—= 
the dirt away from the hills, being very careful not to injure the 
crown of the plants, hunt for and destroy all grubs and insectg cut 
away all the old growth and save all the suckers for future plants, 
When this is done thoroughly plow the ground, after which draw 
the earth with a hoe over the bared hills. As the plants should 
make a vigorous growth and produce a good crop this year, prepare 
suitable supports for them, the most common and best way bein 
to join every two rows at the top by passing pieces crosswise of the 
rows from one pole to another and securing them with wire, twine 
or other material, making an arbor and at the same time attaching 
pieces lengthwise of the rows. The vines will entirely cover this 
improvised arbor before the season is half over. It is necessary to 
have pistillate and staminate plants in the rows, in proportion of 
one male to eight female plants. When the vines first start, some 
attention is necessary to cause them to run up the poles, Keep all 
the vines from the ground by going over the plantation every few 
days for the purpose. 

Mulching in the fall is very desirable and is a great protection 
during a severe winter. 





PIGEONS ON THE FARM, 
JOHN W. CAUGHEY, PENNSYLVANIA. 
———— 

It was in the spring of 1880 that a large farmer was induced by 
the writer to breed common pigeons for profit. Accordingly, six 
pairs of mated white and blue’pigeons were sent from the city to 
the farm, and a place boarded off for their accommodation above a 
part of the hay-mow. The space was about twenty by sixteen feet, 
with a door for the entrance, and a ladder extending from the upper 
beams of the barn. In the center of this room a square was parti- 
tioned off by railings. In this enclosure were spread sharp, coarse 
sand and gravel, the railing about the enclosure being necessary to 
prevent the pigeons from scattering the sand. A box in one corner 
of this enclosure was kept filled with egg-shells, broken mortar, and 
clay in lumps. In another box, at the opposite side, a piece of 
rock salt was kept, all these being necessary to keep pigeons in 
health. The nest-boxes in which to rear the young pigeons were 
made of low, shallow soap-boxes. A box ten by twelve inches 
square and three inches deep serves the purpose. Some of these 
boxes were nailed a few feet above the floor, some higher up, and 
quite a number were put on the floor. Any place will suit a common 
pigeon. All being ready, the six pair of birds were set at liberty in 
the coop. The light was admitted by a small window at the extreme 
end of the barn. In the course of a week after the pigeons were 
liberated in their new quarters, two pairs had built nests, a little 
hay for that purpose having been provided. The following week 
these had laid two eggs each, and the four other pairs were building 
their nests. Thus, two pairs were on eggs, and four others laying 
and ready to sit. The following week all were at work. Pigeons 
lay two eggs for each clutch. It takes eighteen days to hatch them; 
three to five weeks before they lay again. Usually, a new setting 
of eggs may be expected three weeks after the first set hatch. It 
takes the young ones five weeks to begin feeding themselves, but 
the male pigeon usually looks after them until they are able to 
attend to their own wants. The six pairs hatched their young, and 
all did well. Pigeons feed their young by regurgitating a warm 
milky fluid into the bills of the young pigeons, taking the beak of 
the latter into their own, and pumping them full. After ten days, 
this milky food changes to a more solid grain and water. Upon 
this food the young ones thrive rapidly, and by the third week they 
are strapping, broad-backed birds. 

The first twelve months the six pair each hatched and reared 
fully eleven pairs of young, or sixty-six pairs in all. These sold for 
$26.40, or forty cents per pair, delivered in the city. It cost just 
$7.65 to feed and keep them. The profit is plainly visible. Who 
says pigeons are not worth their keeping? This old farmer was 
very bitter against pigeons of all kinds until convinced to the con- 
trary. The next season he kept one hundred pairs of breeders, and 
his success was equal to the first season; but the first coop had to be 
enlarged. He tells me now that his pigeons keep himself and wife 
in shoes and clothes, and leave something over. 





A Good Bird.—A fow] that will lay from January until Decem- 
ber from 175 to 200 eggs ought to be considered worth while keep- 
ing. The Pekin duck will do it, yet some farmers have forgotten 
that such a thing as a duck exists. Besides being good layers, they 
rear a great many young in a season, maturing in eleven weeks. 
They are sure to market at a good profit. 
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HORSES IN THE SPANISH CAPITAL. 
MISS MIDY MORGAN. 
as 
In Madrid the educated eye of the horse-lover rests with sincere 
pleasure on the great number of fine horses. The cab horses are 
inferior as a class, but yet they show some blood-like lines. They 
are intelligent and quick in action. Most of the carriages of the 





FIG. 1. SPANISH STALLION CALDERO. 


wealthy Spaniards‘and those of the diplomatic corps are drawn by 
handsome English horses; well-bred and many of them worthy of 
Hyde Park. Some Cleveland bays are recognized among them. The 
Spanish cavalry (in Madrid) is well-horsed. The troopers are 
stanch-looking, the chargers are beauties, full of Barb 
blood, the Ishmaels of the desert, the superb saddle horses 
champ their bits and fly along the Prado, where many an 
orderly is sore-pressed to keep his trooper within the 
proper distance of the docile, yet fiery and fleet-footed 
charger who sets the pace which he must follow but 
never equal. 

The royal stables at Madrid offer much of interest. The 
harness rooms contain various sets of harness, all of them 
of more or less splendor of appearance. There are sets 
of full dress used when the sovereign goes to the Cortes, 
or on other great occasions; in these galleries are cases 
which contain suits of gorgeous liveries and saddles of 
many nations: English fork saddles for men and women ; 
odious French saddles padded and embroidered ; Moorish 
saddles of elaborate workmanship, and in one case are to 
be seen all what is necessary for the equipment of the 
bull fighters. One gloomy case holds a superb set of 
mourning harness of most exquisite design and finish, the 
figures being in bas relief and Arabesque in character. 
In the coach houses are numerous carriages, most mag- 
nificent in decoration, and of the ages and dates of several IS 
of the long departed kings of Spain. One finished in tor- § 
toise shell was used by Napoleon First during the short 
period of the Napoleon dynasty. Close to this is the royal 
mourning coach exquisite in design and finish as is the 
sable harness already mentioned. Some of these coaches 
are painted with figures, some in borders, some in panels. 
One heavy four-seated coach is of Honduras mahogany, 
panels and wheels highly polished. which recalls the an- 
cient glories of Spain, when her uavies swept the seas, 
and brought back the spoils of Kings and Incas. The 
inmates of the royal stables number 275, and fare well except 
that the stables rival in temperature the tropics. The air is 
over hot, and in January the horses carry summer coats. 
Many distinct families are seen in these stables. The saddle 
and harness horses for the personal use of the Queen Regent 
and the Infantas are half-bred. English sires and native 


dams. They show good blood, all run to bays, and stand from fif- 
teen to full seventeen hands, There are also saddle horses descended 
from coast Arabs, showing the faults of their family; weak backs; 
long heads and ears; with too much light under them. The beau- 
ties of the stables are found among the Andalusian-bred chargers. 
These compact, well-put-together horses stand from fourteen two to 
fifteen two, are handsome and most attractive; their action as 
chargers and park-hacks is perfect. Their bearing is 
noble and tells of a long line of well-bred ancestors run- 
¥ ning back to the days when the Moor invaded Spain and 
He settled Andalusia. In this part of the stable stands the 

} white charger ridden by Alfonso XII, when in 1875 he 
‘entered Barcelona; recalled from exile to ascend the 
throne of his forefathers. The horse is now twenty-five 
years old and shows his age. The late king used him all 
through the route on entering the different cities of his 
land, and now the old hero draws to the close of his 
days in peace and abundance. There is still another 
wing of the stable devoted to the ponies reserved for the 
personal use of the baby king of Spain. These little ani- 
mals did not possess much merit, but withal, were, to an 
unpracticed eye pleasing. The best looking of the lot 
was a diminutive donkey used daily by Alfonso XIII 
when he takes the air on horseback. A ludicrous scene 
occurred while passing from this wing into the court- 
yard. Two tall Spaniards were compassing the difficult 
task of clipping a mule; an able specimen of his family 
who kicked higher, wider, and farther than any Ken- 
tucky or Tennessee mule which ever distressed the head: 
or shins of a dusky driver of mule flesh. 

The stallion Caldero, Fig. 1, owned by Don José Maria 
Peche, of the province of Badajoz, is a powerful animal, 
fifteen hands high, with clean flat legs, well-developed 
muscle, stately action, and altogether a stylish, blood-like 
animal. The horse, Cinturon, Fig. 2, is owned by Don 
Ignacion Vasquez, of Seville, and was bred in the pas- 
tures of Estramadura. His broad forehead, fine muzzle, short 
back, clean legs, long pasterns, powerful arms and flanks, high 
croup, and graceful and agile action, proclaim his direct descent 


from the Arab horses maintained in Spain by the Saracens during: 


FIG. 2. SPANISH STALLION CINTURON. 
the centuries of their supremacy. Yet with so much of native- 
merit and inbred beauty it would be an experiment to cross Spanish 
horses of to-day with the horses of America, England or Australia. 
They do not possess the qualities needed in the race horse or in the 
trotter. If judicious selections were made, and sires and dams im-. 
ported, a valuable family of good looking, well disposed saddle. 
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horses would be secured ; also horses well suited for harness work 
in carriages in rough mountain districts. Such an importation 
would be of great interest to breeders, as its results would go to 
show what would be the effects of climate and higher feed on the 
offspring of the imported progenitors. 





WHY BUTTER DOES NOT KEEP. 


aa 

J. T. Fowler, Wayne Co., N. Y., desires advice how to prevent 
butter from fading and losing its quality, but as we are not in- 
formed how the milk was set, the cream cared for, how long the 
cream remains unchurned, etc., our answer can not be very definite. 

It can not be the feed, as butter color is used; so the fading 
must be looked after elsewhere. If the butter is packed in small 
erocks, the glazing of the latter may have been imperfect and the 
porous material of the crock absorbed the finer oils of the butter, 
and color along with it, and so bleach out a circle of butter next to 
the crock. That the butter gets ‘“‘salvey” would indicate that the 
temperature of the cellar was subjected to great extremes, hot and 
cool, alternating. This would cause a chemical change to go on in 
the elements not butter, and the heat would tend to fuse or rather 
eause the butter to lose its globular form or granulation. By some 
“chance” the salt may be charged with too much lime, and so act 
upon the butter as to cause it to lose color. 

From the fact that the butter is all right when made, and be- 
comes unsalable only after being ‘‘made two and three months,” 
raises the inquiry, why this butter was not sold as fast as made. In 
the long run, the butter-maker who holds butter for two or three 
months for a rise, pays fifty per cent interest on the venture. The 
market and the consumer do not want butter that is ‘“‘ old,” or has 
been held for arise. The butter that brings highest price is that 
freshest made. The good butter made yesterday, always sells 
highest and is -first inquired for. Holding butter only clogs the 
market when it does find its way to the city, and its depressing 
influence injures all alike from maker to consumer. The most 
successful butter makers are those who sell their butter as fast as 
made and try to make the bulk of their butter between October and 
June. 

Whatever the cause of the trouble may be, we would suggest 
that when the milk is put into the pans or cans to add to each four 


quarts of milk one quart of water at 125°, and if possible set these . 


eans in a tank of cold well water. Temper the cream evenly, and 
ehurn at the first sign of acidity. As soon as the cream breaks up 
into distinctive globules add two gallons of water and a half teacup 
full of salt to the churn before trying to remove the buttermilk. 
This will give a perfect separation of buttermilk and butter. Wash 
twice more with clear water. Sait this wet butter with one and one- 
fourth ounces of salt to the pound and churn itin. Let it stand an 
hour and work over lightly, and pack into well-glazed crocks. 
Cover well with a cloth and a paste of wet salt; set in a cool, dark 
place where the temperature is as near stationary as possible, and 
sell this butter every week, and if the cows are well fed and have 
wheat shorts and a little corn-meal it is not likely that the butter 
will fade or get salvey. 





RAISING HOGS FOR PORK. 
B. W. JONES, VIRGINIA. 

A cheap way to raise good pork is to have a hog range of ten 
or fifteen acres of high, dry land, with a stream of living water 
flowing through it. This ground should be well supplied with 
fruit and nut trees, such as mulberry, plum, apple, peach, chestnut, 
and the various kinds of oak, so that there would be something for 
the animals to pick up all along from June till November. Sucha 
range would afford them ample exercise, the wild fruits and nuts 
would go far to feed them all summer, and a run on an adjoining 
field of clover or peas would keep them in fine condition, without 
much outlay for grain. 

During the last four to six weeks of the hogs’ career, they may 
or may not be confined in a close pen, at the option and convenience 
of the owner, though it is better, perhaps, to confine them, pro- 
vided they can always have aclean spot to eat and sleep on, and 
are provided with cooling vegetables, and rotten wood or charcoal 
to prevent their stomachs becoming disordered by too long confine- 
ment on a diet of corn. It may be laid down as a good rule, how- 
ever, that any place is tco small for a hog that compels it to eat or 
sleep in filth. Cleanliness is as essential in the fattening pen as 
elsewhere. 

By the 15th or 20th of December, the hogs should weigh from 








150 to 175 pounds, dressed weight, and it is desirable to have thang 

exceed 200 pounds. The large hogs are not the best for bacon, at ‘ 
least not the best quality of bacon. The mammoth hogs may as to 
talk about, or for an item in the local papers, but they do not make 
the cheapest pork. This is made from pigs which are never win- 
tered, and are reared and fattened by a process similar to the plan 
outlined. Autumn pigs kept through winter are expensive, though 
of course, the farmer. must winter some of them, and with proper 
care these too will make first class pork, but not the cheapest meat, 





HOW TO GET RID OF SORREL. 
HENRY STEWART. 
a ae 

Sorrel is one of the worst of weeds, when it is not rightly man- 
aged. To get rid of it some advise to manure the land; to apply 
lime to kill the acid in the soil; to drain the land; and so forth, but 
very few seem to have any certain panacea for this persistent weed, 
But having vanquished Canada thistles, I was not afraid of sorrel] 
and applied the same treatment to it as was effective with the 
thistles. Manure only makes it grow more luxuriantly; it loves 
manure; acid in the soil is not the cause of it, and as for lime, I 
have often seen it growing about lime-kilns and at the very foot of 
heaps of waste lime with the greatest freedom. It grows mostly on 
the driest land so that draining is no cure for it. But to turn it 
under deeply, put the land in corn and use cultivator and hoe to 
kill the young plants, and then sow the land at the last working of 
the corn with rye and peavine clover, and the sorrel will be got rid 
of for four or five years, when it will begin to appear again. Then 
a repetition of the treatment will finish it. Sorrel spreads from the 
roots worse than any other weed; hence, the land should be turned 
under at least seven or eight inches. It is then smothered and the 
roots die and only the seed is left. A field which is in clover was 
covered with many patches of sorrel this spring. I mowed the 
clover early in June when the sorrel began to get red with blossom, 
The stuff was gathered and burned. In July, the second growth 
clover was a beautiful sight, a level carpet of brilliant blossoms 
with the clover standing over two feet high, and the mower was put 
to work, leaving a surface upon which not a sorrel plant can be 
seen. But ‘‘it is not dead but sleepeth” only, and will probably 
appear in the spring, when I shall turn theclover under eight inches 
deep and plant corn and seed down again in the fall. I expect that 
will make an end of it. 





PAVING CHANNELS. 


ae 

It is impossible to rid ourselves of water courses where the 
inclines of the land meet. On hillsides we may lessen gullying by 
stopping some channels as soon as they are made. But we must 
have some channels, for the water will flow off the land. It is idle 
to stop streams, for the water will make another way for itself and 
the loss of soil will be greater than if nothing had been done. Wise 
measures consist in closing unnecessary channels, and in so manag- 
ing the others that the loss of soil and the inconvenience in culti- 
vation will be the least possible. Where the amount of water to be 
carried off is not large, and the incline is not sharp, the deepening 
or widening of the channel can be prevented by seeding it to grass 
and leaving the grass when the field is put in cultivated crops. It 
may be necessary to raise the channel somewhat first, which can be 
done by putting in occasional dams of brush, stumps, or stones, to 
catch the ‘‘ wash.” The channel should be no deeper than is neces- 
sary to carry off the water, that the difficulty of crossing with 
teams and implements may be reduced to the minimum. Where 
stones are abundant it will be profitable to pave the streams which 
are too large to be controlled by grass. If this work at first sight 
seems laborious, it is well to reflect that it need not all be done in a 
day, a week, ora year. We have in mind several farms of which 
some fields are so stony that the land must be kept clear for culti- 
vation, while in other fields streams cut through a loose soil so deep 
that they can not be crossed with a mower or grain drill. These 
channels could be raised and then paved with the stones from the 
other fields, and, if the work was done with reasonable care, it 
would last for a lifetime. 





Early Rising.—In the morning between nine and eleven, when 
the dew is off the grass, a stroll in the meadow will benefit the 
growing chicks. They pick up grubs and various insects as well 
as seed from field weeds. Damp or cloudy weather should find 
them penned up. A neglectful farmer overlooks suck care, but it 
pays, nevertheless. 




















AGRICULTURE IN KOREA. 
FRANK G. CARPENTER. 
ee 

Twelve years ago Korea was as little known to the civilized 
world as the wildest region which Henry M. Stanley has just 
explored in Africa. Geographers stated that the country consisted 
of a great peninsula hanging down from the northeastern part of 
the continent of Asia in a shape much like that of Florida or Italy. 
They stated that the area must be as large as the State of Kansas, 
put no foreigner could land upon the coast, and the only inhabitants 
of which sight was ever obtained were the big-hatted, almond-eyed, 
black-bearded men in gorgeous silk gowns who now and then came 
on embassies to Peking. A little more than a decade ago Admiral 
Shufeldt, of the United States Navy, 
landed in the country and made a 
treaty with the king. Since then other 
foreigners have come in, and Korea is 
now as accessible as any land of the far 
East. I sailed to it in a steamer from 
Japan in the fall of 1889 and spent 
some time in traveling through the 
bridle-paths of its interior, and in going 
from farming village to farming vil- 
lage along some of its principal high- 
ways; I visited its southern coast and 
rested for about a week in its Capital, 


e 


away when it falls. There is not a sleigh in Korea, and the people 
know nothing of skating. 

The Koreans are not scientific farmers. They are far behind 
the Chinese, and they will not compare with the agriculturists of 
Japan. A large part of the country is waste,and the oppressive 
taxation and insecurity of property are such that there is little 
incentive to improvement. According to the laws of the country 
all unoccupied lands belong to the king; and any man can settle 
upon land not in use, and by tilling it for three years and paying 
taxes upon it he can acquire a title to it. His title, however, is not 
of great value, for the tax gatherer estimates his crop and makes 
him pay a big percentage of it to the king. The lands are farmed . 
out much as they are in Turkey. The country is divided up into 








































the City of Seoul. During my stay 
in the country I came in contact with 
its most noted men, had an audience 
with the king, and acquired some 
knowledge of these strangest and least 
known people of Asia. Korea con- 
tains 82,000 square miles. It is a king- 
dom of mountains and valleys, and the 
lands lying between the western coast 
and the Capital remind me much of the 
rolling country of Ohio. The climate 
is about the same as that of our East- 
ern Atlantic States, ranging in charac- 
ter from that of Washington at the 
south to that of Maine in the north 
where it borders on the frontiers of 
Russian Siberia. Anything that can be 
raised in the United States can be raised 














KOREAN FARMS 
in Korea; and as it is, with the poorest of farming, the country 
supports a population of from ten to twelve millions. 

Korea has in many respects a much better climate than the 
United States. Its seasons are more regular than ours. Its spring 
comes at the same time year afte: year, and the Korean has no 
summery days in the midst of winter, nor need he fear the danger 
of hail or frosts after corn-planting time. The summer is very hot 
during July, August and September, but October brings our Indian 
summer,and autumn paints the trees as brilliantly as the most 
gorgeous foliage of America. Winter begins about the end of 
November, and there is steady cold from that time on until March 





or April. There is little snow and the warm sun drives it quickly 




















































AND FARMERS. P 
provinces and these provinces are again divided into districts, and 
these districts are subdivided so that there are a dozen different 
rulers who have to receive their percentages out of every farm; and 
the bigger the crop the greater the proportionate ameunt exacted 
from it. In a country where methods are so pristine as those of 
Korea the governors can at their will squeeze the people. As an 
instance of the character of the farming arrangements in some 
parts of Korea, land is not measured by the mow—one-sixth of an 
acre—as it is in China, or by the acre as it is in this country, but 
by the amount that two bulls can plow in a day, and the crops in 
these regions are estimated by bull loads. The plowing of two 
bulls in these regions yields from fifteen to twenty bull loads of tall 
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millet per acre and from twenty-five to thirty bull loads of small 
millet. This includes the straw, and the same measurement is 
made for rice lands. The plowing of two bulls ought to yield 
thirty loads of rice straw, and as each load produces about six pints 
of rice such a field would yield 180 pints or less than three bushels 
of rice. 

Korea is the land of the bull-driver. The chief beasts of burden 
are bullocks; good bullocks bring from eight to nine dollars apiece 
and the price of an ordinary cow is seven dollars. These cattle are 
of good size. Their flesh is good meat, and the Koreans are very 
fond of beef. They are meat eaters to a greater extent than either 


- the Chinese or Japanese, and they are perhaps the biggest eaters on 


the face of the globe. Fatness in Korea is considered a sign of 
wealth, and a wealthy farmer’s baby is stuffed with rice from the 
time of its birth; and its mother often, so it is said, lays it across 
her knee and paddles its belly in order to make it hold the more. 
In every farm village I saw dozens of little pot-bellied boys and 
girls ranging in age from two up to seven years, going about with 
little sacques coming over their shoulders and reaching as far down 
as the waist. These sacques were open at the front, and they con- 
stituted the only clothing of the children. 

The Koreans do not allow any part of an animal to go to waste. 
They cook the entrails and everything except the horns and hoofs. 
Outside of one farm-hut I saw a black hog being roasted whole upon 
the coals, while a number of farmers squatted around with their 
hats on and smoked as they watched it sizzle. A common dainty 
at every feast is a chicken cooked whole, and it is the height of 
every rich farmer’s ambition to have a fishing stream running 
through his lands, on the banks of which he can squat with some 
vinegar and salt, or other sauce by his side and eat the fish raw as 
he catches them. : 

There are no fences in Korea, and I saw no barns or hay- 
stacks. The farmers all live in villages, and scattered about a mile 
apart along the principal roads are towns of from fifty to one hun- 
dred houses. These houses are all of one story. They are the 
rudest of huts made of sun-dried bricks thatched with straw, and 
the larger of them consist of a number of huts surrounded by alow 
wall. One of these with the farmer and his family in front is 
shown in the illustration. In the sides of the walls of the huts are 
rude frames of lattice filled with greased paper to act as windows; 
the chimneys come out of the sides instead of the roofs, and the 
smoke pours forth through a small pipe about three feet from the 
ground. The houses have no doorsteps, no gardens and no modern 
improvements. They are heated by a system of flues or a sort of 
oven made of a ledge built up of bricks in the side of the room, on 
which the members of the family lie down and sleep at night, and 
in a hole in which they do their cooking in the daytime. They use 
no chairs, and their bedding consists of mats. Every house has 
quarters at the back of it for the women, and woman’s rights are 
unknown in Korea. Here man is everything and woman is the 
slave. All the dirty work of the farms is done by women. It is 
she who carries the heaviest loads; she who spreads all the manure, 
and she who when she comes home tired from her day’s work has 
to squat down and iron her husband’s clothes. The Korean man is 
the most gorgeous farmer on the face of the globe. He spends all 
he can get upon his back and his belly, and he wears on state occa- 
sions a long gown of bright blue silk and a tall hat, in the shape of 
a sugar loaf with a brim, which costs more than the finest American 
beaver. He has many fine underclothes, and all of this costume 
his wife has to wash and iron. She has to rip the clothes apart 
when she washes them, and she does the work without soap. The 
ironing is done without the aid of fire. The clothes are smoothly 
folded and laid on a flat block and then pounded with a paddle until 
they attain the rich gloss of a Chinese laundry. Concubinage is 
permitted in Korea, and a rich farmer will have several wives to 
keep his wardrobe in order. The women do the cooking, and, pro- 
vided their lords and masters work with them in the fields, they 
never take a bite of lunch until the men are through, and they then 
have to be content with what is left. The Korean women are the 
most secluded women of the world. It is only those of the poorest 
who are ever seen out of doors during the daytime, and such as I 
saw working in the fields pulled their capes over their faces and 
turned their backs for fear that I might see them as I went by. In 
some cases they ran screaming away as I approached, and I was 
told that if a Korean woman was touched by a man other than her 
husband the law of the country gave him the right to kill her. 

One of the most profitable crops of Korea at present is ginseng. 
The country is noted for its ginseng, the root of which the Chinese 
think the greatest medicine on the face of the globe. The king has 





———— 
a monopoly of this crop and there are ginseng gardens in different 
parts of the country. The seed is sown in March, and the youn 
seedlings are transplanted in beds raised a foot above the leve] of 
the surrounding soil and protected against the sun and rain by sheds 
of reeds about four feet high. Very near these sheds a little hut is 
erected on poles, and in this a watchman sits and smokes his pipe to 
keep away the thieves, as seen in the illustration. It takes about 
five years to produce a good root, and during this time the plants 
are many times transplanted. They are well manured and the 
Chinese pay so much for them that the king gets about a half a mnil- 
lion dollars a year out of his ginseng gardens. 

I visited the markets of Seoul. The bull drivers come in with 
great loads of straw and grass on two-wheeled carts. They wear 
hats each of which is without exaggeration as big around as a good- 
sized umbrella. They squat on the ground and smoke while they 
sell, and their stand is in the center of the wide street which cuts 
this city of 300,000 people in halves. Along the sides of this street 
are rude sheds, and under these the farmers sit with grain of various 
kinds in baskets made of rope, and sell to the people. The queerest 
thing to me was the putting up of the eggs. These were laid end to 
end in bands of wheat straw as shown in the engraving. Between 
each pair of eggs the straw is twisted and in this manner a string 
of two dozen eggs could be fastened together, and the straw pro- 
tected them from injury to such a degree that they could be thrown 
over the shoulder, carried in the hand, or laid across the back of a 
pony and thus brought to market. 

The Korean farmers are the laziest I have met with in my tour 
of the world. They spend half their time in resting and smoking, 
and the favorite attitude of the men seemed to be squatting on their 
heels, with a pipe as long as a walking stick between their lips and 
its bowl resting on the ground. The country is the land of hats and 
no man thinks of sitting thus without one of these big high hats 
upon his head. In my journeys into the interior I saw more men 
squatting on the corners of the rice fields than I did at work, and 
every village had a dozen or more groups of men who squatted thus 
and gossiped. I was carried from Chemulpo, the great port of the 
country, to the Capital, twenty-eight miles away, over a fair road 
in a chair, and I had to hire eight men to carry me. Four men 
could have done the job just as well and had I been a Kerean, in all 
probability, two would have sufficed. 

Speaking of the laziness of the people I stopped in Seoul with 
the American minister, and while I was there he had a new flag-staff 
erected. It took about a dozen Koreans to dig the hole for the pole 
and it took three men to handle the shovel which pitched out the 
earth. It was an ordinary long-handled shovel, and these Koreans 
had tied two big ropes to its lower end, and while one held the 
handle and pushed the shovel down into the ground two others pulled 
on the ropes and jerked the soil into the air. I took a photograph 
of it as the men were at work, from which the illustration was 
engraved and it is the best example of Korean laziness I can offer. 
The farming of the whole country is run on the same principle, and 
it is no wonder that the land is 3,000 years behind the times and 
that the people have gone to seed. 

Still, Korean men are as strong physically as any in the world. 
They are tall, broad-shouldered, and well formed, and their yellow 
faces and almond eyes shine with intelligence. I was surprised at 
their strength. The carrying trade of the country is largely done 
by men, and the average Korean porter will carry as much as a 
mule. One of the great exports of the country is hides, and I have 
seen these big-hatted fellows strutting along the roads each with 
four or five hundred pounds weight of raw hides piled up on two 
forked sticks which rested upon his back, fastened around his shoul- 
ders and under his arms by ropes. My trunk weighed fully three 
hundred pounds, and one Korean porter carried it for a dollar anda 
quarter twenty-eight miles across the country in a single day. I 
was shown a man at Chemulpo who carried loads of five hundred 
pounds every day, and I found the men everywhere well developed 
physically. One of these porters is represented in the engraving. 

The great excuse for the laziness of the country is the impossi- 
bility of the poor man making a fortune without being oppressed 
by the tax gatherer. The people do not know what wealth is, and 
the lower classes are practically slaves. The upper classes lead 
lives much like those of the feudal lords of the Middle Ages, and the 
state of the country is that of feudalism. Each lord has a lot of 
retainers whom he feeds and who go about with him from place to 
place, ordering the poorer classes to get out of the way and striking 
them if they do not. Some of these lords ride on horseback, 
attended by three men. One slave leads the horse, another stands: 
on the other side of the lord and holds him on the saddle, and 
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another is on the opposite side to prevent him from falling if the 
horse should shy in the other direction. His highness then holds 
on to the pommel, and inasmuch as all Korean ponies are small and 
rather quiet he is reasonably safe. These lords oppress the com- 
mon people and as they do nothing else they are so many leeches 
who suck the life-blood of the people. 

Another reason for the poverty of the Korean farmer lies in the 
character of the money which he gets for his crop. The only coin 
used in Korea is the copper cash, which is about as big around as 
the old red American cent and which has a square hole in its center 
so that it can be strung ona string. It takes one thousand of these 
to make a dollar, and they are the only medium of exchange. Ifa 
Korean should get his harvest to market and it should amount to $200 
it would take ten mules to carry his money home, and if he had the 
receipts of the ordinary American farmer he would have to build a 
barn for his treasure house. There are no banks in the country and 
in traveling in the interior one has to take along extra servants and 
extra animals to carry his money with him to pay his bills. It cost 
me 50,000 cash to go from Chemulpo to Seoul. It seemed to me that 
everything was extravagantly dear until I learned that the cash 
was only one-tenth of a cent. Of late, however, Korea has been 
largely increasing its export trade. Great quantities of beans are 
now being raised and shipped, and there is a prospect that the gold 
mines of the north will be opened up by foreign capital and the 
land may become rich. The king is very progressive, and foreign 
methods are being adopted. A model farm on the American plan 
was started outside of the Capital, though it was not a success. But 
with the increase of prosperity better laws will be made, the farmer 
will find a market for his produce and it is not a wild supposition to 
make that Korea may at some time compare with the United States 
as to its agricultural character. 


A TRIPLET DAHLIA. 


a 

Double flowers, as they are termed, are not uncommon; in fact, 
a large portion of flowers grown in the conservatory and garden 
are doubled. The flowers have undergone a change, by means of 
which certain organs of the flower have changed their nature, 
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TRIPLET DAHLIA, 


shape and function. Thus the wild rose or sweet brier has only a 
few of the showy leaves to the blossom which the botanist knows 
as petals. There are, however, a vast number of minute organs 
situated within these that are called stamens. These stamens, in 
the process of doubling, lose their power to produce the fertilizing 
flower dust called pollen, and instead of being small and incon- 
spicuous broaden out to the size and shape of the surrounding 
petals and may assume the same shade of color. ‘ This doubling may 





take place in wild plants, as the tall buttercups in particular, and 





the May flower occasionally, but as a rule it is induced by culture. 
The plant grown in the garden for its blossoms is stimulated to 
. make a show in the world and takes but little thought of reproduc- 
tion. When once a plant begins to exhibit doubling it is tenderly 
cared for by the gardener and its kind propagated by cuttings, 
slips, grafts, etc., and thus soon the plant is entirely doubled. The 
Jacqueminot rose or Marechal Neil is a good illustration of the extent 
to which this process can be carried. Other familiar illustrations 
are not far to seek, as 
petunias, pzeonies, ap- 
ple, cherry and a thou- 
sand other floral plants. 
In the accompanying 
illustration, portrayed 
from a specimen re- 
ceived from Mrs. S. F. 
Midwinter, Monmouth 
Co., N. J., we have 
something of the same 
order as doubling, and 
yet quite different. 
The dahlia is a plant of 
the sunflower family, 
where the individual 
flowers are small as a 
rule, but grouped in a 
head which may con- 
tain hundreds of blos- 
soms and attain the 
size of a large sun- 
flower for example. 
The outer ones are the 
most showy, having a 
long strap-shaped yel- 
low portion which is 
absent in the smaller 





tubular blossoms mak- 
ing up the center of 
the head. The ordinary 
dahlia is a head of flow- 
ers, all of which have a 
conspicuous posture. 
That there should be 
three heads blended 
into one can not be accounted for as in the case of simple doubling. 
In this case it is necessary to remember that the dahlia heads are 
borne upon the ends of somewhat slender stalks, and several of 
these stalks with their heads are produced upon the same plant. 
The branches often come from the main stem from near the came 
point, one a little above the other. 

Cases of the branches failing to separate from each other are 
not very rare among plants, three or more grow on and remain 
united through life. Usually such twin stems are broader than the 
ordinary. Familiar examples are seen in the asparagus bed, the 
sweet potato vine, and sometimes we have twin plums, pears, 
cucumbers, and in fact nearly every kind of fruit. Our triple dahlia 
is therefore a case of the same kind. When the stem bearing such 
a monstrosity is cut i; can be usually seen that there has been the 
union of two or more ordinary stems. The engraving shows that 
the ribbon-like stem of the triple dahlia has three tubes, and at the 
time the cluster was cut it is very likely that the three heads could 
have been separated with their respective stalks along the grooves 
shown in the compound stem. 





OTAHEITE ORANGE. 





THE OTAHEITE ORANGE. 
ae 

Among the desirable and little-known plants fcr the window 
garden is the Otaheite Orange, a dwarf-growing orange-tree of re- 
markable beauty. It will flower and ripen its fruits perfectly in a 
two-inch pot. In fact, the specimen after which the above engrav- 
ing was drawn grew ina pot of this size. It is not rare to have 
these diminutive orange trees bear from twenty to thirty flowers and 
a few ripe fruits at the same time. The fruits remained several 
months on our plant, which, after being shifted into a larger pot, 
again bloomed profusely, with a fair prospect of another crop of 
oranges. 








Trouble in the Garden.—There is often much trouble in the gar- 
den, and a good deal of this arises from neglect. In the first place 
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the weeds get in because the manure is foul with their seeds or the 
fence rows are wildernesses of weeds. If the surroundings are bad 
the fence itself is apt to grow weak, and the live-stock are the first 
to find it out. The pigs get under the fence and root out all the 
beds, the cattle break their way in and take what there is of the 
corn and leave the grape trellis a sadder wreck than it was before. 
There is trouble again in the garden because the planting is done 
too late and in a poorly prepared soil. The farmer considers too 
often that it is of more importance to hoe the field corn for his 
winter cow fodder than the summer squashes for his own present 
comfort. There is trouble again by having the soil of the garden 
too much shaded by fruit trees, or still worse, forest trees of no 
account in themselves except the shade. Give the garden plants as 
good sunlight as the field crops; hoe them as many times and see 
that the crops are gathered at the proper time. Many who have a 
fair crop even neglect to harvest it. Good cabbage and turnips go 
to waste. After all is over for the season clean up the rubbish and 
burn any weeds and seeds that have matured. The garden trouble 
is back of the garden, in the head of the owner. 





BLANCHING CELERY. 
L. D. SNOOK, NEW YORK. 
——< > 

One of the principal drawbacks in raising celery for home use 
is the trouble or non-success in blanching the stalks. While several 
self-blanching varieties have come into favor with many, there are 
yet not a few who prefer the long, crisp, artificially-blanched stalks. 
The work of blanching may be considerably lessened by adopting 
any of the following methods. 

When the plants in the rows have reached a height of from 
‘eight to twelve inches, each bunch is either closely wrapped with 
; strong paper or inclosed in 

a tin tube about two anda 

half inches in diameter, 

open at the ends and one 
side. Over this tube, or 
wrapper, a_ three-inch 
drain tile is slipped, pressed 
firmly in the ground, and 
left in a perpendicular po- 
sition as seen in Fig. 1, the 
=., tin or paper wrapper is re- 
‘- moved and the same pro- 
cess repeated with the rest. 
FIG. 1. BLANCHING IN ROUND TILES. In Fig. 2 is shown the 
manner of using horse-shoe tile in connection with a board at 
least ten inches wide. Soil is thrown against the tile to keep them 
pressed against the board. By either of these plans the celery is 
nicely and evenly blanched, is clean and free from earth ; and while 
it may appear like a difficult operation, it is quite simple and 
quickly done. Another advantage is that a greater amount may be 
grown on the same land, and that the ground is left in a level condi- 
tion. It does not in the least injure the drain tile, which may be 
used for draining after the celery is removed, or kept over from 
year to year. Where space is very limited the method illustrated 
in Fig. 8 may be adopted. Boards are placed eight inches apart 
along the rows of plants and the intermediate space is filled with 
soil. 











TRANSPLANTING HUCKLEBERRIES. 
PROF. A. A. CROZIER, MICHIGAN. 
So 

The chief obstacle to the cultivation of huckleberries seems to 
be the difficulty of transplanting them successfully. Last spring I 
transplanted about 200 plants of our common upland huckleberry, 
Vaccinium Pennsylvanicum, from a sandy pasture to similar gar- 
den soil. The work was carefully done, the roots being exposed 
not over half an hour. A part of the plants were set out entire, 
and the remainder had all of the tops cut off at the surface of the 
ground. Although the early part of the season was unusually 
moist, and nearly all kinds of newly set plants did well, these huckle- 
berries started very slowly. Most of the bushes were well filled 
with blossom buds, and many of those which bloomed most heavily 
have produced no leaves whatever. The feebler plants which did 
blossom, and those which were cut off at the surface of the ground, 
put forth leaves and a moderate growth. Iam inclined to think 
that the effort to produce fruit the first season is one cause of the 
lack of success in transplanting huckleberries, and that if they 
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were severely cut back at the time of planting, so as to remove al] 
blossom buds, they might be transplanted more Successfully 
Unless the soil is quite moist, I think I would also recommend mulch. 


ing, at least the first season. 
oe 


EVERGREENS FOR WIND-BREAKS. 
O. MOFFET, IOWA. 
a 

As ornaments, as evidences of enterprise and refined taste, ever. 
greens are well worthy of attention. No well-regulated rural home. 
stead can be complete without them, even for their zesthetic effect, 
yet they have greater value 
as wind-breaks. Of a truth, a 
home on the bleak prairies is 
quite incomplete without 
some kind of protection from 
a wind-break. About thirteen 
years ago I planted sixty-five 
Norway spruce trees, sixteen 
feet apart, to the northwest 
of our dwelling. They are 
now twelve to eighteen feet 
high, and shade nearly all the 
ground; they are greatly ad- FIG. 2. BLANCHING IN HORSE-SHOE 
mired as ornaments, but the TILES, 
solid comfort we derive from them as a protection in cold winds 
is such that scarcely any sum would induce us to part with them. 
These spruces, from their fine and thick foliage, are very ornamental 
if kept well trimmed. Yet, if I were to plant now, I would prefer 
some of the coarser and more rapid-growing kinds, such as the 
white and Scotch pine. The arbor vite and red cedar I do not like. 
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Rabbit Pests.—In many localities in the Western States rabbits 
have become a serious pest. For a time the price paid for them 
dead iuduced hunters to kill many of them, but notwithstanding 
this they have increased,and the larger numbers offered the city 
dealers have brought prices to the point that will prevent an 
increase in the number killed. In some places it required four 
rabbits to bring five cents last winter, and the hunters quit in dis- 
gust. It is probable that before long several States will find it 
necessary to take measures for the destruction of rabbits. In the 
meantime each person must do what he can to lessen the evil on 
his own premises. The increase of rabbits is attributed largely to 
the favorable retreats afforded them by the hedges when weeds and 
grass are allowed to remain in the hedge row. The remedy suggests 
itself. Grass in fence rows should be mowed or fed off, for where 
tall grass lodges against fence rails or boards it invites rabbits. For 
the same reason heaps of brush and other rubbish, especially those 
near gardens and orchards, should be burned in the fall. During 
the winter the boys should be encouraged to keep the local buyer 
busy shipping dead rabbits, and the farmers should keep their own 
tables well supplied. At this season rabbits are fat, and if properly 
prepared for the table they make a palatable and wholesome dish. 





Care of Grindstones.—Few articles so useful are so little cared 
for. Tosave time and trouble, a trough for water is attached to 
the frame or rest; this is, with careful farmers, well supplied with 
water; the consequence is 
that when the stone is not 
running—which is a very 
large portion of the time— 

a part of the surface is in 
the water, and kept soft. 
The remainder is con- 
stantly growing harder 
from exposure to the air 
andsun. This soon throws 
the stone out of balance; 
as the wet part wears 


much faster than the dry, 
the stone becomes uneven FIG. 8. BLANCHING BETWEEN BOARDS. 


and unfit for use. The proper way to keep the grindstone in order 
is to have it at all times under cover; atrough it may have, but this 
should be adjustable, so that it can be lowered when the stone is not 
in use sufficient to keep it dry. The face of the stone should at all 
times be kept smooth and sharp by turning off. The grinders in all 
tool factories clean the face of the stone as often as every ten min- 
utes. With the stone always in order, it will put an edge on a 
scythe or ax in one-tenth part of the time usually taken. 
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THE JAPANESE WINEBERRY. 
ss 

None of the recently introduced plant ‘‘ novelties” have created 

so much sensation in the horticultural world as has the ‘‘ Great 

Japanese wineberry,” Rubus Phoenicolasius, an exact portrait of a 

pranch of which, drawn from Nature and reduced to about one-half 

of its actual size, is shown in the accompanying engraving. Plants 

of this new raspberry were first offered under the name of Japanese 

wineberry, by Mr. John Lewis Childs, of Floral Park, N. Y. In his 

catalogue of this year appears a bright colored illustration of the 

plant, together with the history of its discovery, by Prof. C. C. 

Georgeson, then of the Imperial Agricultural College of Japan, and 

a minute description of the plant and its fruit, from which we 

condense the following: ‘‘It belongs to the Raspberry family, is a 

strong, vigorous grower, attaining the usual height of a raspberry, 

and is perfectly hardy in all positions, without protection. It is in 

fact more hardy and vigorous than any raspberry or blackberry. It 

stands alike the cold of Northern winters and the heat of Southern 
summers; without the 
slightest degree of in- 
jury. Its leaves are of 
the darkest green out- 
side, and silvery white 
underneath. The yourg 
shoots and branches are 
covered with a reddish- 
brown hair or moss. 
The fruit is borne in 
large clusters, often 
seventy-five to one hun- 
dred berries in a bunch. 
These berries are, from 
the time of formation 
and bloom until they 
ripen, inclosed in a 
‘‘burr,” which is formed 
by the calyx covering 
them entirely. When 
ripe the burr opens, 
exhibiting a large ber- 
ry of the brightest, 
light, glossy scarlet or 
sherry wine color. The 
burrs and stems are 
covered with a heavy 
reddish moss like a 
moss rose bud. The 
flavor of the fruit is en- 
tirely different from 
any other berry, being 
very sprightly, sweet 
and juicy, having no 
disagreeable sour, but 
a delicate and luscious 
flavor peculiar to it- 
self, and superior to 
other berries. It is very 
juicy and makes the 
finest quality of wine. 
It commences to ripen 
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tinues in bearing for a long time. It is the most prolific berry 
known, the bushes being literally covered with its luscious fruit. 
It is propagated from the tips like cap raspberries and dewberries, 
and can be increased rapidly.” 

What we have seen of the “‘ wineberry” corresponds, in the main, 
with the above, although we suppose clusters of seventy-five to one 
hundred berries must be the exception rather than the rule; and 
the eating quality as well as the flavor of the berries have nothing 
to highly recommend them to our taste, yet others who have tasted 
them were more favorably impressed. For an ornamental shrub, 
too much can not be said in its favor. ° 

After the introduction of the ‘‘wineberry,” it was found that 
the species under its botanical name, Rubus Phoenicolasius, was 
already catalogued, and grown in the United States, but not the 
slightest proof appears to exist that any of the parties who have 
been instrumental in the introduction of the “ wineberry ” intended 
to re-christen an old species, or that they had any knowledge of its 














previous existence in this country. Under whatever name our 
readers may have procured the plant, probably few will regret to 
have added sc ornamental and useful a shrub to their gardens. 





BUSH LIMA BEANS. 
WM. FALCONER, LONG ISLAND. 
—<—= 

Last year I grew Henderson’s Bush Lima, and was very favor- 
ably impressed with it. It grew well, and in no instance showed 
any inclination to run toa climbing vine. It bore copiously, and 
kept in good bearing condition for a long time, and the quality of 
the beans was excellent. After using enough of it to test it fairly, 
I saved the remainder for seed, which was over two quarts. This 
year I put in the first sowing May 6, on warm, rich, light land, in 
rows two and one half feet apart, and the beans, to make the most 
of them, four to six inches apart in the rows. Every seed grew 
and I had a fine stand of plants, bushy, branchy, and heavy crop- 
ped. From this sowing, picking beans for use began July 21. 
Another sowing put in 
May 12 also thrived 
well, and yielded its 
first picking July 25. 
Although this bush Li- 
ma is only a dwarf form 
of the Lima, itis earlier 
fruiting than the pole 
Lima, and this is more 
especially the case with 
May sowings. Last year 
June sowings of both 
the bush and pole forms 
gave picking beans 
about the same time, 
but this year I find that 
the early sowings of 
both show an advan- 
_tage of six or eight days 
in earliness in favor of 
the bush Lima. The 
common or large Lima 
is later by ten or twelve 
days. I particularly 
appreciate this Lima for 
its coming in just as 
peas, by reason of heat, 
blight, and mildew, stop 
growing and bearing, 
and it fills that gap be- 
tween the last peas, 
about the 20th of July, 
and the first large Li- 
mas about the middle 
of August. The plants 
are thrifty and gener- 
ous and love heat ; they 
will grow and bear nice- 
ly in weather hot and 
dry enough to parch up 
snap beans.They do not 
require poles, and, if 


early in July and con. FRUITING BRANCHES OF THE “JAPANESE WINEBERRY.” we wish to prolong the 


season of Lima beans into November, we may sow these bush Limas 
in July in such manner that we can cover them with frames or sashes 
in fall, and in this way save them from the early frosts and secure 
along cropping period. On July 30 I have sown three long rows 
two feet apart ina bed. This will give an opportunity of protect- 
ing them very easily with frames when frost threatens. 


FENCING IN AND FENCING OUT. 
—<>_— 

Fences cost farmers more than government, schools, and re- 

ligion. 
7 If you would teach the horses to get over good fences, put poor 

fences in their way. 

Usually the man who allows weeds to grow in the fence corners 
thereby partly conceals a poor fence; but the hogs know his folly. 

Two-thirds of our fencing is required to restrain one-tenth of 
the live-stock of the farms—the tenth that pastures the highways. 
This is certainJy bad management. 
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Shams in Households. 


KATHARINE B. FOOT. 
<> 
There are so many shams in households that it 
is difficult to know just where to begin an attack 
upon them, but perhaps the corner-stone of the 
foundation of shams is the unwillingness to say 
honestly and plainly, ‘‘I can not afford it.” Count- 
less evils spring from the want of absolute 
truthfulness in speech and life. One says in 
extenuation of some extravagance, “It is ex- 
pected of me.” It would not be expected if one 
would say, “I have not the money to spend for it, 
much as 1 would like to do it.””. The not saying it, 
makes absolute cowards of good people and other- 
wise brave ones, and it makes them false tc them- 
selves and to others, and to every principle of 
right living and thinking. There are indeed cases 
where it is a sin and a crime to be poor, but such 
sases are the excepcior. When one works hon- 
estly for daily bread, and earns only a small in- 
come, it may be a pity that one does not or can 
not earn more, but it is no sin. It is only one when 
men and women willfully throw away their oppor- 
tunities,—as the man who drinks to excess or the 
woman who from lack of care for her household 
keeps her husband poor by allowing his money to 
be wasted. From lack of saying, “I can not afford 
it,” everything in life stands on a false basis which 
must sooner or later be undermined. For instance, 
there are honest cook-books that tell an inexperi- 
enced housekeeper how to manage her household 
on an economical plan and without show; and 
there are dishonest cook-books that deal more in 
ways to make ashow ona little money, and in sub- 
terfuge and pretense than in honest directions. 
They give directions how to serve a course dinner 
out of canned soup and a ham bone and a head 
of lettuce, and some trash in the way of sweets, 
rather than directions how to cook a plain, whole- 
some dinner and to serve it well and daintily and 
without shams,— such as odious bows of ribbon 
and pink paper candle shades and such trash, a 
list of Which could be run up by the column. Any 
show in the household anywhere, no matter how 
elaborate and expensive, can be surpassed by 
some one. No one is safe from the probability of 
being outdone and outshone; and if households 
are based upon outside show, down they are sure 
to go, sooner or later. For an instance, this is the 
way that a sham course dinner works. To begin 
with, if a course dinner were to be given by people 
who did not sit down to one habitually, it would 
probably be given to or for a person used to one 
every day of his life. Such a person is likely to 
be fastidious or critical as to the cooking and 
serving, the table appointments, etc. A preten- 
tious dinner served by a housekeeper of moderate 
means, with one maid or perhaps with none, is 
principally pretense, and is unsatisfactory and tire- 
some to hostess and guests, and perhaps even more 
—a mortification to one and a bore to the other. 
How differently all would feel to be given a sim- 
ple, well-cooked meal; all things as nice and 
dainty as the purse can afford, and no more; and 
where a hearty welcome is given and all things 
are real. No unpleasant comparisons can ever be 
made where there is no pretense, and no guest 
worth having, finds anything to offend the most 
fastidious taste where there is a neatly and 
evenly spread table, with a perfectly fresh 
and exquisitely ironed table-cloth, purely white, 
with a few flowers or a fern in the center of the 
table. No matter if the china is ironstone, and the 
giass all pressed; if it is perfectly washed and 
bright, and the knives and forks as bright as brick 
dust and whiting will make them, no table can 
fail to be attractive. In this connection it may be 
said in passing, that let fashion say what it will, 
good taste will always say that anything on the 
breakfast, lunch, dinner cr tea table which will 
not wash and that—with the one exception of fruif 
napkins—is not pure white, is vulgar and in bad 
taste. The colors on a table should be supplied by 
the colors in the china and varied by the silver 








and glass. Pieces of embroidery that would be 
ruined if by a slip of the carving knife a drop of 
gravy should touch them are out of place and, 
therefore, in bad taste. In such a place such a 
thing is a sham, although in its proper place it 
might be very far from being asham. The distin- 
guished guest whom might wish to honor 
would certainly be deeply gratified to receive real 
honest hospitality, even of the simplest sort, while 
he would be only bored and disgusted by an 
imitation. Homely hospitality the sweetest 
in the world and the humblest can give it, as 
every one knows; and while truly elegant enter- 
tainment can only be afforded by the very rich, it 
ean be given without an atom of real hospitality. 
When the two are combined, and it is a rare spirit 
indeed that can make such a combination, it 
found in the absolutely honest nature, to which 
sham of all kinds is unknown. There no one 
thing about entertaining that people in small 
places and in moderate circumstances need more 
to learn than the fact that nothing is more delight- 
ful to people from large cities, who see a great deal 
of sham every hour of their lives, than the real 
life that people are able to live in small places and 
in the country, yet it is not easy to be real any- 
where or in anything unless one begils at the 
foundation stone and says honestly “ we can’t af- 
ford it,”’—if one can not. 
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Portable Pantry or China Closet. 
L. D. SNOOK. 
<> 
At the North, where one room is used fora din- 
ing-room during the summer and a warmer one 
for winter, a portable pantry is almost a necessity 






































MOVABLE PANTRY. 

if due regard for convenience be considered. It is 
also convenient to have it near the sink to put in 
the dishes in daily use. For this purpose alone it 
will save the housekeeper many miles of needless 
travel. The one shown in the engraving will be 
found to answer quite as well as those more elabo- 
rate, and it isso simple that any one at all handy 
with tools can readily make one. It is five feet 
high, sixteen inches deep, and three feet four 
inches wide. It has three shelves for china and 
glassware, with a drawer at the bottom for table 
linen, napkins, ete. An arrangement of this size 
is large enough to hold all the china, ete., usually 
required by a family of four persons. For ventila- 
tion, and that the contents may be readily seen, 
skeleton doors are used, covered with wire screens. 
Where roaches and ants are troublesome a porta- 
ble closet is almost necessary, and, by winding the 
bottom of each leg with cloth well saturated with 
turpentine, ants will not enter. The inside being 
well lighted, roaches will not give trouble, as they 
choose dark holes and corners. 
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Proper Food for Infants. 
DR. A. 8S. HEATH. 
—_— 
Many mothers, from undue confinement in close, 


hot rooms; from excessive labor, and improper 
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nourishment; from bad health or wasting dise. 
become unfitted to nurse their infants, and relead 
to all sorts of so-called infant foods, not patti: 
that good sound milk from healthy cows is a 
only safe and reliable food. From early infanoy 
to six or eight years of age, children should be 
largely fed on a milk, or bread and milk di * 
There Was a prescience in the long-ago advian 
“ Bread and milk the best food for boys and wide 
We too often neglect to give our ancestors credit 
for knowledge and experience. Human nature . 
not so Changeable as modern thought and fashion, 
and our good old sensible ancestors appreciated it 
fully as well, if not better than we do, in these 
proud days of brilliant invention and marvelous 
lmprovement. Modesty and sense never tire of 
each other’s company. 
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Autumnal Styles. 
<> 

The fad for naming garments after distinguished 
people is as prevalent as ever, and now that the ce]- 
ebrated African explorer has wedded the clever 
Miss Tennant there comes to us from over the water 
the Stanley jacket and sash,together with the Doro- 
thy blouse-vest, all of which promise to bea popu- 
lar fall fashion. They are made of light wool fab- 
rics and worn with the plain English skirt. Gray 
camel’s-hair, ¢eru de-bege and blue or nut-brown 
cashmere will be favored for these stylish eos- 
tumes, though the gracefully folded vest and dressy 
sash may well be of silk. A smart model that will 
commend itself to those blessed with fine straight 
figures is a double-breasted basque, buttoning far 
over toward the left. The back is cut in the mod- 
erately long coat-tails, so fashionable all summer, 
while the sleeves are still in the leg-o’-mutton 
style. This is particularly pretty when the bodice 
is of velvet and the skirt of wool. In that case the 
waist is closed with gilt or silver buttons, the 
same trimming the cuffs and coat-tails, while nar- 
row metal and black woolen braid alternate as a 
decoration for the skirt. 

The Princess gown, cut all in one, inereases in 
popularity, and some very stylish dresses are given 
a princess effect by Qraping the top of the skirt 
along the front and sides of the basque, laying it 
in folds and allowing all the fullness to fall in a 
great fan plait, from a sharp point at the back. 
To do this, however, the skirt must be bias, and 
entirely separate from the foundation petticoat. 
Indeed, fan-plaited Qraperies are likely to be the 
prevailing mode during the coming winter, espe- 
cially for heavy materials. For cloth or rich silk 
a stiff crinoline lining is set in the back, and the 
whole laid in three or five tapering plaits, narrow- 
est at the top and gradually spreading out quite 
wide, in a graceful slope toward the bottom. The 
close, clinging dresses worn in the spring are no 
longer considered good form, and more ‘drapery 
will soon be in vogue. Already the newest gowns 
have some fullness at the back and sides, and a 
slight movement” in front. 

Autumn jackets are of black, heliotrope, brown, 
gray, and tan cloth, and display a superabundance 
of rich braiding. They are longer than for some 
seasons past, a few reaching that inartistic and 
most awkward length known as “half way down 
the skirts.” Far more clic and natty are the Eng- 
lish tourist-jackets of dull army-blue twill. These 
are tight-fitting in the back, double-breasted and 
loose in front, and have a small collar and revers. 
They are simplicity itself, depending for their 
beauty upon the cut and finish, and are only 
trimmed with two rows of large wooden buttons. 
Glad are we, however, to welcome the revival of 
the velvet jacket, which has been lost sight of dur- 
ing the extended reign of sealskin and plush. Vel- 
vet is always pretty, and in black, green, and dark 
blue will be largely used for the newest of new 
wraps. namely, a modification of the Louis XV 
coat. This extremely stylish garment is long and 
close-fittmg at the back and sides, and opens over 
a full waistcoat, as vests are now largely called. 
Immense cuffs anda high collar give the antique 
air considered desirable, while the sleeves are of- 
ten slashed at the shoulder, and have puffs of a 
eontrasting fabrie drawn through them. <A jabot 
of lace ruffles finishes the coat at the throat, and 
lace frills at the wrist fall far over over the hands. 
Of course, this same design may be carried out in 
less expensive material, though it should always 
be of a heavy quality. 

Several other old fashions are also coming into 
favor, conspicuously the short apron front and hip 
drapery just below the belt, which are again used 
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on wool frocks and meet the long plaited back 
preadths of kilt skirts. A novel prediction of the 
“fickle dame” is that we are to have “jackets 
upon jackets,” in appearance if not literally; 
while who knows that this may not lead to sleeves 
upon sleeves, and skirts upon skirts? Indeed, 
there seem to be slight indications in that direc- 
tion, and we may yet see our nineteenth-century 
girls flaunting as many petticoats as the buxom 
Dutch belles of New Amsterdam. 

We hear a great deal about “picture hats,” and 
these are invariably large, although not invaria- 
bly becoming. They should be so, however, for in 
venturing to wear one a woman is expected to 
study her own individual style. Alas, that so few 
et “Continental” in black leghorn or felt is 
one of the most effective of these artistic crea- 
tions, but is best suited to a tall woman. The 
erown is rather high, and the broad brim is turned 
up at the back, beneath a bunch of ribbon loops. 
Poke-shaped in front it droops downward at the 
sides, while a wreath of very tiny feather tips sur- 
rounds the crown. The trimmings are all of black, 
except a small butterfly bow of some light color, 
which is poised in front and peeps out from amid 
the dark, feathery clusters. 

Weary as most of us are of the stiff sailor-hat, it 
will hold its own throughout the autumn, and per- 
haps longer, the summer straws now being dupli- 
eated in felt. Most generally becoming and lady- 
like, however, are the minute toques of black 
English straw. They have been largely worn in 
Paris through all the warm weather, and will not 
be unsuitable until snow falls if trimmed with 
dark-hued velvet combined with cut jet orna- 
ments or bright-colored wings. Young ladies, too, 
will look their best in the dainty velvet toques 
and turbans, which are garnished with full 
wreaths of flowers, minus all foliage. 
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Cheap Home-Made Filter. 
eee 

When rain-water is used for drinking and house- 
hold purposes, it should be filtered. Very good 
filters for the purpose can be obtained in almost 
every town. Those who prefer to save the cost by 
} making their own filter 
will find the accom- 
panying sketch and de- 
scription suggestive. A 
barrel or half-barrel 
may be used, according- 
ly as large or smaller 
quantities of water are 
required. It need not 
be new, only water- 
tight and clean. One 
head is removed and in 
it is set a wedged- 
shaped box, as shown 
in the sectional view 
herewith. The top of the 
filter box projects four inches above the barrel. 
Four inches from the bottom of the filter-box is a 
closely-fitted bottom of wood or zine perforated 
with small holes. Above this perforated bottom 
are placed four inches of charcoal, a layer of the 
coarsest pieces at the bottom. If gravel is obtain- 
able a layer two or three inches deep may be put 
in over the chareoal. Pourin the water, and if the 
charcoal has been well pressed in place the water 
will filter slowly through. <A faucet is placed near 
the bottom of the barrel as shown. Two of the 
lower edges of the filter-box are deeply notched to 
allow the free escape of the filtered water as it 

comes through the perforated bottom. 
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Autumn Leaves for Home Adornment. 
ALICE CHITTENDEN. 
— 

In the fall, when Nature uses her paints with 
such a lavish hand, let us beautify our homes 
with her exquisite handiwork. Encourage the 
children to bring the prettiest branches of autumn 
leaves which they can find on their way home 
from school or pasture. Once they become inter- 
ested in adorning the home with stray bits of 
Nature they will take an endless delight in search- 
ing for moss-covered branches, old bird-nests on 
mossy twigs, and the numberless pretty things 
with which the woods abound. Trailing vines of 
bittersweet, branches of pigeon berries, like bits 
of coral, and the hundreds of dried grasses from 
meadow and bog are all very effective for draping 
picture frames, or making winter bouquets. The 
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| best way to press autumn leaves is to: lay them 
between newspapers, as far as possible without 
letting one leaf overlap another. Place a heavy 
book, or weight of some kind on top, and the next 
day lay between dry papers. Change the papers 
every day for three days, and allow them to re- 
main until thoroughly dry. The papers after dry- 
ing can be used repeatedly. The object is to get all 
the moisture out of the leaves, otherwise they will 
fade and shrivel. Their brilliancy may be in- 
creased by brushing them over with a solution of 
gum arabic. Dissolve a small quantity in a saucer 
and have it just thick enough to apply smoothly 
with a small camel’s-hair brush. Be careful not 
to expose them to dust until thoroughly dry. 
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Hanging Cellar Shelf. 





in the cellar a shelf be- 
The cat can not be al- 


It is desirable to have 
yond the reach of mice. 









































A SHELF BEYOND THE REACH OF MICE. 
lowed in the cellar; the trap is not set until after 
the mice have made themselves known by their 
nibbling. Itis better always to keep articles of 
food upon a hanging shelf. Such a shelf is usually 
suspended from the joists by cords, but this plan 
allows the shelf to sway back and forth, spilling 
the contents of full dishes. It is usually thought 
that if rigid supports are used the mice can run on 
them to the shelf; but if a shelf is suspended as 
shown in the engraving, not a mouse can reach it. 
The supports are round, smooth sticks. 





Home-Made Traveling Bag. 
DORA H. VROOMAN. 

A pretty and useful traveling bag may be made 
as follows: Take a yard of heavy linen or canvas 
about twenty-five or twenty-eight inches wide. 
Measure nine inches and tear a strip of the same 
width off the entire length. Lay a breakfast or 
tea plate on this strip of canvas, or linen, and cut 
out four circles (about eight or eight and one-half 
inches in diameter). These are for the ends, each 
one being double. This adds stiffness and keeps 
them in shape. Next sew the long strips of linen 
around the circles, leaving one end to lap over. 
Make a deep hem where the lap comes, and in it 
work three button holes; one in the center and one 
in each end. One or two little pockets may be 
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CONVENIENT BAG FOR SHOPPERS. 


added here for car-tickets or change. Sew three 
flat pearl buttons on the under lap corresponding 
to the button holes. The lap may be bound with 
skirt braid; so, also, may the little ticket- or 
change-pockets. A row of feather stitching in 
wash-linen floss may be worked around each end, 
and also around the entire bag. The initial or 
initials may also be embroidered in linen floss in 
the ends. A canvas bag trimmed with seal-brown 
braid and embroidered in brown floss would be 
very pretty and serviceable. Use a shawl strap 
for carrying it. This is a convenient thing for 
shopping, as it ean be rolled up and put in one’s 
pocket until it is needed, and then, too, it holds 
far more than a leather sachel of the same size, 
for it is pliable and “gives” to the shape of the 








parcels within, and thus does not crush them. It 
can be made of any size to suit the fancy. The 
illustration shows how it looks. The one described 
is a good size for ordinary use, as it holds all 
that is necessary for a lady who is going to spend 
a night or two away from home. 


A Pair of Holders. 


FRANCES H. PERRY. 
egg 

The holders illustrated herewith are many de- 
grees in advance of the old-style square holders, 
with their four sharp corners, to one of which a 
long, projecting double loop was attached; but 
even those are preferable to the custom adopted 
by some of using handkerchiefs, apron corners, 
dish-wipers and soiled towels when handling hot 
dishes or tending the oven. To be sure, the cor- 
ners are forever dipping themselves into the con- 
tents of the dishes, and the loop often falls on the 
stove or flatiron, and is burned off, but they “mind 
their own business,” which can not be said of 
handkerchiefs or towels. The larger holder in the 
sketch shows how these defects may be remedied, 
and is a good model for a plain kitchen holder. 
The cover may be of ticking, blue denim, or any 
similar cotton fabric. The corners are rounded off, 
and the loop—a doubled and stitched band of the 
same material—is fastened near one side-edge, as 
shown, so as to be nicely out of the way when in 
use. Pieces of an old quilt or several layers of 
cloth remnants serve for filling; machine quilting 
is very pretty if one desires a flat, firm holder. 
The other model is a parlor holder, intended only 
to protect the fingers when replenishing fires; it is 
an imitation, or at least a suggestion, of a scallop- 
shell. Felt or flannel provides the filling and the 
plain backside designed for use; the front side or 
cover may be of velvet or satin remnants, or 
chamois skin or felt. The scalloped edge and the 
perforation which takes the place of a loop are 
button-hole stitched with silk, the fan-like mark- 
ings are in outline stitch, and the rest in rope 
stitch. Suspended from a pretty brass hook be- 
neath the mantel, or from a projecting point of a 
fire set, it is at once an ornament and a useful 
addition to the furnishings of the stove or grate. 
Circular holders, embroidered to imitate fans, 








HOLDERS FOR PARLOR AND KITCHEN. 
moons, or plaques, are very handsome. All of the 
holders mentioned are pretty and salable little 
articles for fancy fairs or bazaars. 





Some Autumn Articles. 
ZAIDEE B. ROGERS. 
Autumn offers many suggestions for pretty gifts 


_and articles of fancy work. A pretty picture 


frame is made by buying a white holly frame—the 
size for an imperial photograph—and painting a 
spray of maple leaves, selecting a spray that has 
a good many shades in it. Let a few tips of the 
leaves fall gracefully over on the glass. A crim- 
son plush head-rest for a rocking chair; embroid- 
ered with a spray of golden rod would be appro- 
priate and pretty. Tie this to the chair with red 
and gold-colored satin ribbon. <A black japanned 
plaque had a spray of late yellow and purple 
asters painted on it, and when framed in a deep 
gilt frame, and mounted on a brass easel, looked 
very pretty on the corner of the piano. Pretty and 
inexpensive pen-wipers can be made by taking a 
natural leaf, marking the pattern on paper, and 
then cutting leaves from a yellow or brownish 
shade of velvet, and painting the veining and 
shading in Kensington paint. Put leaves of cham- 
ois skin for the back, and around the stem of the 
leaves tie narrow ribbon allowing long ends, to 
suspend from the desk or writing table. 

While “spatter work” is considered passé, I 
saw a beautiful piece framed the other day, and 
one could hardly tell it from an etching. The de- 
sign was a spray of a vine, called “Five Finger,” 
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and its berries. This was done on a heavy white | velvet or satin. A highly effective door decora- 


paper, and a mat of rough gray surrounded it. The 
whole was then framed in a white and silver 
frame; such as are so much used at present, and 
yetit is inexpensive. 

A pretty easel drape could be made of a yard and 
a half of printed silk, showing autumn leaves on a 
pale yellow ground. A wide hem placed on each 
end and rows of gold and bronze acorns sewed to 
form a fringe. A black gauze fan would look 
artistic, painted with a spray of those delicate 


WALL DECORATION. 
little purple asters (the wild ones). Tie long black 
and lavender ribbon in the handle, so as to hang 
over the arm. 

These few hints may suggest many pretty little 
things in the way of paper cutters, blotters, letter 
racks, key boards, and book markers, all of which 
ean be decorated with a leaf or pretty fall flower. 

Last but not least, do not forget to have the chil- 
dren gather the pretty autumn leaves, show them 
how to press and wax them, and put away to form 
into letters for mottoes for Thanksgiving or 
Christmas. 

Inexpensive Home Decoration. 
ANNA HINRICHS. 
——— 

House-cleaning frequently results in consigning 
seemingly useless articles to the garret or the 
flames. Many things so discarded, with a little 
ingenuity and trifling expense, may be converted 
into objects of utility and grace. 

A coat of varnish is easily applied and makes 
dull furniture appear quite new. A worn-out cane 
seated chair is remodeled in this way. Gild with 
metal paint and cushion with silk patchwork or 
embroidered broadcloth. Strips of canvas or bur- 
lap are first tacked in the seat of the chair and the 
eushion is attached by means of fancy-headed 
brass tacks and gimp braid. It seems to be quite 
the proper thing to have a white chair adorn the 
parlor. An old rocker painted white, ornamented 
with fine lines of gilt and having a soft cushion of 
yellow material, complies with this caprice of 
fashion. It is a charming fancy to have a small 
table of similar description — white and gold — 
stand beside the rocker. The table is graced with 
a tiny vase of Wandering Jew, a favorite author, 
and perhaps a bit of dainty needle work. Wander- 
ing Jew flourishes beautifully in vases or bottles, 
asking nothing more than a liberal supply of 
water, in return for which it produces a vigorous 
growth of exquisite green. 

A jar of unique design is made with the aid of 

old postage stamps. 

Stamps of all descrip- 

tion—foreign and Uni- 

ted States—are glued 

to the jar promiscuous- 

ly, at all angles. The 

| jar is first divided into 

four broad and four 

narrower vertical sec- 

tions. The former are 

entirely covered with 

stamps, the latter are 

decorated with a sim- 

ple painting. or in case 

WY that is out of the ques- 

4 tion, these spaces are 

decorated with tasty 

UNIQUE JAR. decalcomanias. The lid 

is also covered with stamps. Finally, the whole 

is finished with a coat of varnish. The odd beauty 

of such a jar is beyond the comprehension of the 
imagination—it must be seen to be appreciated. 

A pretty splasher, or wall decoration for the 
fireplace, is made of five wright Japanese fans. 
Cut off the handles and arrange them as seen in 
the illustrati The outer edge is bound with 











tion consists of a spider’s web. The web is made 
of silver kismet and fastened in the upper left 
hand corner of the doorway. A great black toy 
spider is fastened in the center. Although the 
housewife wages a continual war against the 
genuine decoration of this description its crude 
imitation is her “latest fad.” 
- a 
Medicine Cabinet. 
R. G. NEWTON. 
~<a 

A useful possession in every household, especial- 
ly on the farm, is a collection of simple medicines 
and prescriptions, with a regular place for their 
keeping. Seattered around on shelves, or in closets, 
they are often missing when wanted, or are upset 
and their contents wasted, even if they do not 
saturate everything in their vicinity. A small 
case or cabinet, such as is shown in the engraving, 
ean be easily and cheaply made by any one who 
ean saw a board and drive a nail. One fifteen 
inches wide, twenty-four inehes high and_= six 
inches deep will hold a supply of bottles, ete., 
sufficient for any family. A drawer at the bottom 
nine inches long, three inches deep and six inches 
wide will contain a small set of seales and 
weights (which can be had for a dollar), a palette- 
knife and other little tools and packages that may 
be needed. Another drawer five or six inches 
long, the same height and width as the first, 
should be provided with a lock and key and all 
small bottles or packages as morphine, arsenic, 
strychnine, ete., should be placed in it, and one 
should be careful to return them after using any 
of their contents and see that the draweris locked 
and the key safely cared for. Every bottle and 
package should be labeled, and the doses and 
manner of using the contents plainly written 
thereoninink. A little gum tragacanth softened 
in water (it does not dissolve) will securely fasten 
labels to glass or tin. The inside of the door will 
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HOME-MADE MEDICINE-CASE. 
be a good place to paste the formulas or composi- 
tion of some of the most common remedies; also 
hints and directions for eases of emergency or 
“before the doctor comes.” The door should be 
provided with a lock, and should be kept locked 
and the key placed out of the reach of children. 
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How to Make a Fernery. 
DORA H. VROOMAN. 
<= 

My especial delight, when a girl on the farm, 
was a rockery devoted to ferns and columbines. 
These plants abound in the woods, among the 
rocks, and along the streams. A rockery may be 
built of rough, jagged stones piled up in an irreg- 
ular mound looking as inartificial as possible, with 
ferns and columbines planted in the interstices so 
as to peep between the stones. These plants come 
up every season, so When you establish a rockery 
of this kind you will have it from year to year. 
But a movable fernery may be built and arranged 
to be earried into the house in the winter, bringing 
with it a suggestion of the woods, and cheering 
one’s heart with its brightness during the cold, 
bleak days. 

First of all, get the very largest cheese-box that 
ean be procured from the nearest grocery store. 
Cover the outside of this with some rough tree 
bark, gathered in the woods, keeping the grain up 
and down as on the trees. This can be done by the 
aid of a hammer and a few lath nails. Add any 
bright lichens or moss from old fences or rocks. 
When this is done the cheese-box will look like a 
section cut from a tree. Fill with rich, light soil. 
Next go to the woods for the ferns. When dig- 
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ging them be careful to take up as much earth 

possible, and get the plants while very small bi 
there is not so much danger of breaking them: ps 
the roots are all right large ones will soon send out 
new fronds, but then there will be longer reap 
for the fernery to look pretty. . 

Plant the ferns in the box with some columbine 
and put in several creeping plants that will sonees 
over and run down the sides of the box, The col. 
umbines add a touch of color with their golden 
and crimson horns, while the ferns continually 
send out new fronds of fresh green—some pal , 
shadowy, others deep and dark. 

The fernery, when completed, may be fasteneq 
to an old stump or other convenient place while in 
the yard. An old piano-stool would bea first-rate 
thing to set it on, for it would be in keeping with 


GROCER’S LOOP. 
the fernery. Then, too, it could be moved from 
place to place to suit the fancy, and when “Jack 
Frost” makes his appearance in the garden the 
fernery, stand, and all, ean be lifted bodily into 
the house, where it will brighten the whole room 
all the winter through. Very little care is required 
to keep such a fernery in good condition. The 
principal thing is to water it plentifully and keep 
it in a moderately cool place. Next spring adda 
few fresh lichens or a little new bark and the fern- 
ery will look as levely as ever. A fernery made 
thus will last for years. 
: ee . 
One Way to Break a String. 
LOUIS LETELLIER. 
oe 

We often see our mothers running about the 
house hunting fora knife or pair of scissors with 
which to cut the string just tied around a bundle, 
Even our baker’s wife keeps a pair of shears to eut 
the cotton cord used in tying up bread, and some- 
times the grocer’s wife will press the string over 
the counter corner and saw it until it wears off by 
friction. Now, a little practice with a grocer’s 
loop will enable the most tender-fingered young 
lady to break even heavy twine without pain or 
inconvenience. After tying the bundle hook the 
first finger of the left hand over the string, giving 
the finger a twist, or rather bringing the palm up- 
wards, as shown in the illustration. Then roll the 
finger over backward until it is tight against the 
bundle, drawing tight the eord, which is held in 
the right hand all the time. Press the thumb hard 
against the loop; then jerk the cord suddenly with 
the right hand and the string cuts itself. With a 
little practice this can be done quicker than one 
could slash the string with a knife. Many grocers 
even do not know this. 
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A Tobacco Pouch. 
DOLINDA MIX. 
—_ 

A tobacco pouch, which will be an acceptable 
gift for some male member 
of the family, may be made 
as follows: Take three strips 
of chamois skin four inches 
wide and six inehes long. 
Point one end of each strip; 
line them with oil silk. Sew 
the three strips together, 
using heavy floss and mak- 
ing an open button-hole 
stitch where joined. Make 

q a casing at the top in which 

TOBACCO WITHIN. to ruy asilk cord to draw it 
together. You may finish the point at the bottom 
with a tiny tassel. It may be either embroidered 
or painted as a decoration, A trailing vine may 
twine around the entire pouch, or the monogram 

| may be embroidered in one strip and some small 
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flowers in each of the remaining strips. A pouch 
made of chamois skin, joined with cardinal floss, 
tied with cajdinal silk cord and a eardinal silk 
tassel at the point would be very pretty. The 
initials or monogram might be embroidered in 


shaded silk of different tints of red. 





The Art of Washing Windows. 
CE DORA LIEUELLEN,. 
=< 

Only a few days ago I saw a woman, with no 
strength to syjare, on a rainy day, too cold for sueh 
work to be dbne successfully, let alone comforta- 
bly, washing windows as her great-grandmother 
might have been excused for doing eighty years 
ago. Yet my respect for the aged, and my regard 
for old times, are too strong grounds of doubt 
against ny belief that the good old lady named 
would have made the task so difficult. A pail 
of lukewarm, dirty - looking soap-suds, another 
of warmish, not very clean water for rinsing, a 
stiff, clumsy rag with abundant promise of lint, 
for washing and wiping, these were the appliances 
being used by this daughter of the afternoon of 
this nineteenth century. With such management 
is it any wonder that women “just hate house- 
work ?”? Women, let your brains rest your feet and 
save your backs. Washing windows is hard work, 
and no sensible woman will begin it without hav- 
ing made good preparation for it, and she will not 
make the mistake of undertaking to wash all the 
windows even in a small house in a day. One or 
two done rightly is enough, with the other work 
that a house-keeper must do, in one day. 

On some leisure day, in an hour of time, and by 
the use of the following materials, a convenience 
ean be made that will be helpful for years. A yard 
of calico is taken from the scrap-bag. It matters 
not if it is in four pieces; if it is, choose the bright- 
est colored and tear it into three strips, across the 
width, three inches wide. With these face one end 
of each of the other three pieces. Seam the sides 





INSERTION. 


and ends, and you have three nice bags. Turn 
right side out, and cut two slashes two inches 
deep, and six inches apart, at the top, in the mid- 
dle of each. Turn the edges under and hem. Now 
gather from the left slash around to the other, 
two rows an inch apart, and draw the threads hold- 
ing the fullness to four inches in length. Make a 
belt of some strong material, and finish with but- 
ton and button-hole. Stitch these three bags to 
this, one in the center and one to the right and left 
aninch from the edge of the center one. Begin- 
ning with the one on the right, put into it a small 
bottle of ammonia tightly corked, and a cake of 
Sapolio, Quaker soap, or a box of polishing pow- 
der, and a thin-bladed knife. The middle pocket 
should be provided with linen napkins, made from 
a wornout table-cloth, or, the tops of cotton hose, 
or the better parts of discarded gossamer under- 
wear. The worn feet of some old stockings should 
also find a place in this bag. The one on the left 
should hold some tissue paper and a chamois skin. 
This completes the outfit which must now be hung 
on a nail until the right time to use it. 

This right time, is one of those bright sunshiny 
days when the rays want to come in, and are doing 
their level best to get into the room but ean not 
for the dirt on the panes. Here my lady ean assist 
nature. After her other work is done, and she has 
tidied up herself and rested a little, she will go to 
her nail, button her window-washing accoutre- 
ments around her waist, get a pint of warm water 
in a little bucket, and her step-ladder, gs to the 
window and push the drapery aside. Dip an old 
stocking-foot into the warm water, then rub it 
over the soap until it is nicely coated, .hen apply 
it to the upper part of the window, rubbing care- 
fully, to touch every part of the surface, using the 
knife only when a little harder rubbing will not 
remove the specks. Standing on the floor, she ap- 
plies the soap or polish to the lower half. As soon 
as this is done, she takes a large cloth and wipes 
little by little of the drier upper part, being care- 
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ful all the time to keep the soiled part of the cloth 
away from the glass, and not to expend too much 
of her strength at this juncture. The glass will 
now look perfectly clean, but unless she polishes 
earefully with the paper or chamois skin, greasy, 
bluish streaks will be seen when she is done. She 
will wipe and polish the lower part the same, and 
then go outside to clean the other half. Two win- 
dows are enough to do at onee. After the glass has 
been completed, put a few drops of the ammonia 
in warm water, and wring from this a clean cloth 
to be used to wipe off the wood-work. The soiled 
cloths should be thrown into the clothes-basket, 
the outfit hung upon its nail, and my good lady 
should sit down now and enjoy the fruits of her 
labor. In succeeding days the others can be done, 
until she has been once around, and then she 





NARROW EDGE. 


should soon begin to go around again, because 
when the window panes are clean they are more 
likely to be left uncovered, so that the sunshine 
may bring health and good cheer into the rooms. 
Mirrors and glass doors will of course be cleaned 
in the same way. Only don’t try to do them all at 
onee. They will be better done, and the doer will 
be the better, for taking time. 

When windows in unwarmed rooms need clean- 
ing, or those difficult of access, the sash should be 
removed and brought to the kitchen or sitting- 
room fire, where one may sit and do the work com- 
fortably. A husband or a clever boy is here a most 
helpful adjunet to remove and replace the sashes. 
I have known ladies who in attempting to do this 
for themselves mashed their fingers. I admire 
those more who can do it and preserve their fin- 
gers whole. Yet no man was ever harmed by lend- 
ing helpful hands about housework. 

ae 


Narrow Vine Leaf Edge and Insertion. 
KENDALL PERRY. 
oe 

Make a chain of seven stitches, turn and make a 
loop of it by single crocheting one into first stitch. 
Chain five to turn on and treble nine stitches into 
the loop thus made, five chain and one treble into 
same loop. Chain five to turn on. Reverse and 
repeat nine stitches treble into loop, ete. Having 
made a strip the required length, chain eight 
stitches and single crochet into each point of vine, 
all the length of the piece. 

Second row; chain five and treble into the fourth 
chain stitch below. Repeat. 

If for insertion, finish both sides of the vine; for 
narrow edge only one. This is very pretty for 
ehildren’s underwear. 

Dotted Net Crochet. 
FRANCES H. PERRY. 
al 

All-over crochet makes a pretty and durable 
substitute for all-over embroidery, where only 














ALL-OVER CROCHET. 

small pieces are required, such as yokes, vests, 
half-sleeves, ete., for wash dresses; it is also pretty 
for tidies, cushion guards and shawls or mantles, 
if edged with fringe or a tasteful crocheted border 
—for which a scalloped or ruffled edging pattern is 
often chosen. ‘ 

Having a chain of the required length turn and 
work back one row of plain square meshes, work- 
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ing one treble in every second stitch with one 
chain between each treble, turn. 

Second row—Chain three, treble over treble, 
then for the thick dot work five treble over the 
chain, retaining the last stitch of each treble on 
the needle (instead of working it off as usual), 
which makes six stitches on needle, over, draw 
through the six all at once reducing them to one 
stitch which must be drawn up closely, chain 
one, treble over next treble to finish the mesh 
coutaining the dot, * next an open mesh, then a 
dot in a mesh, repeat from star throughout the 
row, turn. 

Third row—All open meshes. 

Fourth row—Work a dot in first mesh and every 
alternate one. 

This is for small, close meshes for fine work; if 
more open or coarser work be preferred work long 
trebles (over twice) with two chain between; then 
the dot has six single trebles drawn out loosely to 
make them as. long as the double trebles. The 
sketch represents the latter style. 





Home-Made Standing Work- Basket. 
AGNES CARR SAGE. 
—_>_— 

Every woman appreciates the convenience of a 
standing work-basket, but the expense of the 
frail, dainty wicker ones sold in the shops deters 
many from gratifying their fancy. Here is a 
pretty, ornamental little affair that can be easily 
made by any moderately clever person and at 
comparatively small cost, while it serves every 
purpose for holding work, and being “a thing of 
beauty” is therefore ‘a joy forever.” The legs 
are formed of pieces of broom-sticks cut twenty- 
two inches in length and securely nailed together 
in tripod fashion. Any strong, flat basket about 
thirteen inches in diameter is then fastened firm- 





INEXPENSIVE WORK-BASKET. 


ly on top and the whole given two coats of’ either 
white or black enamel paint; while, if a very 
fancy stand is desired, touches of liquid gilt may 
also be added. The basket is lined with yellow, 
or any other light-colored sateen, one yard and a 
half being quite sufficient, and tiny pockets are 
neatly sewed on the sides for holding spools, but- 
tons, ete. The whole is finished by three bows of 
ribbon, placed as in the illustration, and matching 
the tint of the lining. 





Amusing Little Children. 
ELLA ROCKWOOD. 
— <a - 

As the evenings grow longer and the length of 
time between sunset and bedtime increases, some- 
thing is needed to entertain the little ones. Those 
who are too young to read or play games can pass 
many an hour pleasantly with a quantity of pea- 
nuts and some rather short pins. Stick four pins 
into a peanut for legs, two at each end; then one 
more fora tail, and you have a dog. Split one 
lengthwise through the center and you have a 
boat, in which may be placed asmaller nut up- 
right, which, with pins added to represent arms 
or oars, makes a boatman rowing his boat. A 
squad of soldiers may be formed, each with his 
pin bayonet at his side, commanded by a captain 
who may be made to appear on horse-back by 
carefully splitting the lower half of the command- 
er and placing him astride of a peanut horse. 
There are so many queer shapes which will sug- 
gest different animals, birds, ete., that with a 
little help the children will soon have quite a 
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menagerie, anda large amount of sport out of a 
pint of peanuts and a paper of pins. 

Another source of amusement to the smaller 
children is a quantity of clean sandin apan. The 
sand should be slightly damp. Now provide the 
child with a quantity of wooden toothpicks, and 
by sticking them in the sand a great many ways 
of using them will at once suggest themselves to 
the average child. For instance, a picket fence 
may be formed to inclose a yard in which may be 
built a house, barn, ete. A squadron of soldiers 
may be formed by sticking the toothpicks in the 
sand at regular intervals; also geometrical forms, 
such as squares, triangles, circles, as well as stirs 
and other familar objects; while nothing is nicer 
to teach little ones their letters than to form 
them with the toothpicks in the sand, although 
for this purpose peas or beans are perhaps to be 
preferred. 

Acting words is another pastime much in demand 
among little folks who have tried it. The players, 
by motions, act out words for the others to guess, 
the one who first guesses correctly acting the next 
Knitting, sweeping, rowing, read- 
washing, ironing, 


one, and so on. 
ing, writing, mowing, driving, 
and sewing are some of the words easily acted, 
and the little minds will be quick to add to this 
list when they begin to play. 

With children old enough to spell, a pleasant 
hour may be passed by selecting some word of six 
or more letters and seeing who succeeds in form- 
ing the most words with the letters contained in 
it, using no letter twice unless it occurs twice in 
It is surprising what a large 
Another 


the word selected. 
number of words may be made from one. 
spelling practice is to let some child select an arti- 
ele in the room and give the first letter as a help 
to the others to guess it. If necessary, give the 
last letter also. The one guessing correctly selects 
an article to be guessed, and so on. This may be 
varied by giving color, form, material, ete., instead 
of the first letter. 

In all of these, of course, it is pleasanter if Mam- 
ma takes part to direct the little ones, and prevent 
any possible disagreement which so much more 
easily arises if children are left to themselves. 
Of course, at a stated hour, Mamma will see that 
all are in bed, and the remainder of the evening 
left for her to pass in quiet as she sees fit. 

+e 


Several Methods of Preparing Quinces. 
KATHARINE B. JOHNSON. 
SS 

Baked Quinces. — Reject all knotty or stunted 
ones. Rub off the down and remove the blossom 
ends. Place close together in an earthen or agate 
dish, cover the bottom half an inch deep with cold 
water, and bake until they can be easily pierced 
with a steel fork. Serve warm in a saucer at each 
plate. If mashed with a knife or spoon the core is 
easily removed. Then put on a little butter anda 
liberal allowance of powdered sugar. 

Quince Jelly.—No variety of jelly has a more del- 
ieate color, or delicious flavor, than has quince 
when properly made. Rub off the down and re- 
move the blossom ends. Cut them in small pieces 
rejecting the seeds but allowing the core to remain. 
Add water, but not enough to cover, and boil 
slowly for an hour and a half. Strain through a 
linen jelly bag and allow one pound of granulated 
sugar to each pint of juice. Boil the juice and skim 
earefally; then add the sugar which has been 
heated in the oven, and boil together twenty or 
twenty-five minutes. 

Quince Marmalade.—Pare, quarter, and core the 
fruit after rubbing off the down and removing the 
blossom ends. Weigh the fruit ana allow three- 
fourths of a pound of sugar to each pound of fruit. 
Drop the fruit into cold water as soon as pared to 
prevent its changing eolor. Add enough water to 
the parings and cores to barely cover them, and 
stew slowly for two hours. Strain through a coarse 
linen jelly bag, squeezing with the hands to obtain 
the pulp of the fruit and gelatinous substance from 
the cores and seeds. Put the quinces in this liq- 
uid and boil three-fourths of an hour, then add 
the sugar—previously warmed—and boil together 
ten minutes. Pour in jelly glasses or into fruit 
jars. Dipa paper in brandy and press on the 
top when it has become cold, and paste a larger 
one on the mouth of the vessel. Imperfect fruit 
ean be used for either marmalade, or jelly, though 
there is really little economy in buying it. 

Quince Preserves.—Reject all knotty and stunted 
fruit. Rub off the down, remove the blossom ends, 
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pare, quarter, and core, dropping the fruit imme- 
diately into cold water. Add enough water to 
cover the parings and cores, and boil until very 
soft. Strain through a linen jelly bag. Return 
this juice to the fire and cook the quinces in it un- 
til soft, but not enough to break. Skim out care- 
fully. Add the sugar which has been previously 
weighed and allowed in the proportion of one 
pound to each pound of the fruit. When this boils 
return the quinces and boil until the fruit takes on 
a rich red color so desirable in this preserve. 
Skim out the fruit, and boil the sirup down thick. 
Put the fruit inasmall stone jar and pour the sirup 
over it. 

Quince and Apple Preserves.—Take equal quanti- 
ties of firm, sweet apples and quinces. Pare, quar- 
Boil the cores and parings of the 
quinees as above. When the quinces have been 
eooked in this liquid until they are tender, 
skim them out and cook the apples in the same 
liquid. Make a sirup of the previously weighed 
sugar, a pound for each pound of fruit. Cook the 
quinces in the sirup first, and afterward the apples 
until they take on a deep red color also. Add the 
etinge and 1 e ‘na small 
‘can be sups‘icuted in part 
and marmalade. 


ter, and core. 


quinees for a final hy 
stone jar. Tart ap, 
for quinces, in making veth jc 
SS 
Home-Made Hat-Rack. 
EDNA LEE. 
— 

I had a long narrow hall, and how to make room 
for the belongings that are almost a necessity in 
such a room was a puzzle tome. It was too narrow 
to permit me to use the hall-racks that are usually 


sold in shops. Finally I planned and made one 


PRETTY HAT RACK. 
that has been copied extensively. It may be as 
large, ornamental and expensive as fancy dictates 
or purse permits. Mine is thirty-four inches 
across the top. A gilt hook is screwed to each of 
the upper points and one to the center at the bot- 
They are sold at ten cents per dozen at the 
stores. These are hung over similar ones, put in 
the studding at the proper height. Two or three 
boards must be glued together to shape the rack. 
Give plenty of time to dry, and become perfectly 
hard. Have the surface dressed smoothly on each 
side. The illustration shows the form. Wardrobe 
hooks are screwed in at the places indicated and a 
mirror twelve inches square is set in the center. 
The outer edges are beveled one inch. The whole is 
sandpapered and filled on both sides with a prep- 
aration called “ wood-filling”’ that makes a solid 
smooth surface. When dry give a number of coats 
of common white house-paint, the more the better; 
but allow each to dry and dress with sandpaper 
between each coat. Then paint any decorative 
design; flowers, or a flight of birds against the 
blue sky; a river scene with sky and hills in the 
distance with reeds, rocks and grasses and water- 
fowlinthe foreground. Directly under the rack 
on the floor is an ordinary drain tile, the end 
placed in a tin pan a little larger than the tile. 
This I painted inside and out, and after it was dry 
gilded the outside of the rim and also the top edge 
of the tile and an inch band near the top. The 
body may be decorated in any desired style. 
When done I set the tile in the pan and placeda 
large cheap sponge in the bottom to absorb the 


tom. 
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drippings from wet umbrellas, ete. 








This 
set upon blocks of different sizes so arraugea fait 
> aS to 


make terraces or steps, and painted to repr 

white marble or stone. The entire cost is ae 
third the price of a hail-rack bought train ee 
furniture store; is out of the way ‘i 
sweeping and occupies no space. One ean pid 
be designed to fill a corner space by the joining 2 
the boards in the proper way. = 


besides, it 
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Kitchen Lore. 


Senet Sime Beans.—This delightful vegetable is 
doubly fine if cooked as follows: Boil in Salted 
water until half done; then drain off half the 
water, and for a quart of beans, fresh or dried 
add two ounces of white, fat, sweet salt pork. 
minced fine, a very little minced onion and pars. 
ley—say a teaspoonful of both—a bit of pepper. 
and a cup of hot milk, and stew until the beans 
are done, or twenty minutes longer. Finish with 
a spoonful of butter, cut in bits and rolled in flour. 

Tea Muffins.—These if properly mixed are deli- 
cious. Sift two cups of flour with two teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder and a little salt; rub through 
this a tablespoonful of butter (heaping) and one 
beaten egg; add enough miik to make a thick 
batter and one tablespoonful of sugar. Put in 
buttered muffin rings and bake ina hot oven. As 
soon as they have turned a nice brown cover with 
a piece of brown paper and bake ten minutes 
longer or until they do not stick when a straw is 
inserted. 

Escudella,—A cheap and delicious dish which 
goes by this name was taught me by a little Mexi- 
can girl in San Francisco. Cover one pound of 
soup meat and two pigs’ feet, well cleaned with 
cold water as for soup; skim carefully when the 
water boils; when the meat is about half done ada 
one pint of wax beans cut in dice, half as mueh 
finely eut cabbage, nearly a pint of small potatoes 
or of larger ones cut in dice, half a cup of rice, and 
a green pepper cut small. Season with salt and 
serve as a stew when done. 

Chickens, Spanish Style.—Put two spoonfuls of 
whatever you use for frying in a large saucepan. 
The Spaniards always use lard, but either butter or 
drippings may be substituted. When hot, add two 
onions cut fine, and three large tomatoes cut in 
slices. Fry for a few moments and add two young 
chickens, cut as for a fricassee, seasoned and rolled 
inflour. Let these fry, turning them occasionally, 
for ten minutes; cover with hot water and sim- 
When nearly tender add a pint of potatoes 
Cook very slowly until all are done. 


mer. 
cut in cubes. 

Devonshire Stuffed Steak.—Take a good top sirloin 
steak an ineh and a half thick and weighing about 
three pounds and spread it on a meat board while 
you make a stuffing with bread crumbs, minced 
parsley, a little thyme, four ounces of butter and 
the yelk of one egg; mix to a paste and season 
with salt and pepper. Spread over the steak, roll 
up and tie securely to prevent the dressing from 
falling out. Put into a steady oven and bake until 
tender, basting frequently with the gravy that 
runs out. Serve on a hot dish with the gravy 
thickened in a boat. 

A Breakfast Dish.—Fry in a little butter one 
large onion cut small, and one green pepper from 
which you have taken the seeds, also cut small. 
Ina separate frying pan fry eight thick slices of 
tomatoes, letting them brown on both sides. Lay 
these on a dish, sprinkle them with the fried onion 
and pepper, and drop a poached egg on each slice. 
In the frying pan in which the tomatoes were 
cooked melt a spoonful of butter; add as much 
flour and, when well browned and thickened, pour 
on slowly a large cupful of rich milk. Season to 
taste and pour around the eggs and tomatoes. 

Sirloin Roast.—A good hot weather dish where 
meat is an article of diet three times, or even once 
a day, is a large top sirloin roast. It equals rib 
roast in flavor and tenderness and has absolutely 
no waste. Cook very rare the first day. One hour 
in a hot oven is sufficient for seven pounds. The 
next day slice cold, and the third day broil thick 
slices of the rarest. Another nice way to cook the 
rare portions is to fry onions and tomatoes as in 
the preceding recipe, add a pint of the gravy, or of 
gravy and water mixed, thicken slightly, and lay 
in slices of the meat until just heated through. 
Garnish with toast. The onions and tomatoes 
must be thoroughly cooked before the meat is 
added. 
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A Brave Little Girl. 


ELEANOR HARLOWE. 


te 

Every one in Belleville knew Nina Wood, Dr. 
Wood’s little daughter. She was seven years old, 
and for three years her father had taken her with 
him every pleasant day when he went his rounds. 
Sometimes she went into the house with her 
father when he made a eall, but often she sat in 
buggy and talked to Nellie, the doctor’s brown 
“Nina said that 


the 
horse. 
Nellie always U nder- 
stood, and it is certain 
that she often looked 
around at the little girl 
and nodded her head in 
a very knowing way. 
Nina was fond of using % 
long words, but Nellie , 
seemed to understand 

them just as well as 
shorter ones. One day 

just at dusk Nina went 

with her father to the 

house of old Mr. Hollis. 

Dr. Wood tied Nellie to 

the fence and took his 
medicine-chest and 

walked up the long 

path, leaving Ninain the 

buggy. He looked back 

when he reached the 

house, but the trees hid / 
the buggy from sight. It). "jy" 
was a lonely road, no one i 
was passing, and it was 
already growing dark. 

“T will play Lam sick,” 
said Nina, “very sick 
indeed. Here is my bed 
under the buggy seat. I 
ean lie on this folded 
rubber blanket and 
make a pillow of my lit- *3, | 
tle shawl.” Nina lifted *“Qj// 
the curtain and crept Ne 
under the buggy seat. aN Ji 
“LT willplayI haveacur- «. -'% 
tain to keep the light » -\°** 
from my eyes,” she said. _ 27 4% 
She lay down and began AME) AGRE SG 
to writhe and groan in 
imitation of some of her 
father’s patients. ‘“O 
dear, O dear, I am so 
sick—I think I’m very 
dangerous. Pleasesome 
one go for the doctor, 
quick, quick! There’s shooting pains running up 
from my feet to my lungs and across my spine 
every minute. There’s a dumb senersation in my 
right shoulder-blade. I think it’s ’cute chronic 
attack of pulmary mengitis. This pain is insuffa- 
ble. I must take a sedative,” and Nina bent her 
little hand to represent a cup and pretended to 
drink. “I feel greatly relieved,’ she said, in a 
faint voice, ‘I will try to get a little rest,”’ and she 
closed her eyes to ‘“*make believe sleep,” but 
being tired she really fell asleep, and must have 
slept soundly for several minutes. 

When Nina awoke the buggy was in rapid mo- 
tion. She was just about to call ** Papa,” when 
she heard a strange voice—a deep gruff voice 
unlike her father’s—speaking tosome other person 
in the buggy. That was very strange! Where 
could her father be, and who were the men that 
were driving his horse? Nina kept perfectly still 
and listened intently. 

“Wal, Jake,’ said the gruff voice, “this hoss 


comes handy for me. She’ll carry me out of the 
State to-night, easy. Who did you say she belongs 
to?” 
“Dr. Wood,” answered Jake Carter; 
there to Hollis’s, *tending old man Hollis.’ 
“Belongs to a doctor, does she?” said the gruff 
voice. ‘Must have taken a lot of pills and drugs 


“he’s in 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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to pay for her.” 

‘You bet it did, Dick,’ was the reply. ‘Doc. 
wanted to buy her when she wasn’t much more’n 
a colt, but he had to wait and save up money for 
nigh two years before he could afford it. He used 
to drive an old white hoss, old Bony, the boys 
ealled him. He’ll hev to go back to old Bony now, 
I expect,” and Jake gave a chuckle. 

Nina’s heart swelled with indignation. This 
very Jake Carter was one of her father’s ‘ poor 
pay” patients and owed the kind doctor for many 
a bottle of medicine and many a visit to the little 
tumble-down house in the woods where he lived 
with his old mother. 

«There won't no one in these parts see this hoss 
again,” said Dick. ‘She’ll be pretty well used up 
by to-morrow, when [ get through with her, but 
Ij] sell her for what she’ll fetch.” 

Poor Nellie! The tears started to Nina’s eyes as 
she thought of the fate in store for the spirited 
and gentle creature,—to be lashed and overdriven 


by that cruel Dick, and then to be sold by him to 
some other man as bad as himself. 

The men kept on talking and Nina learned that 
they were going to Jake’s house to get a trunk and 
then Dick would take Nellie and drive away. “I 
can get out of the buggy when they are in the 
house,” thought Nina, “and hide in the woods till 
they are gone and then try to find my way home, 
but I can not bear to leave poor Nellie. O, what 
shall I do?” and Nina thought and thought, while 
her limbs ached from the jolting of the buggy, as 
she lay in a cramped position, not daring to move 
for fear of being discovered. 

On they went over the lonely road through the 
woods until they came to Jake’s house. It stood 
in a little hollow some rods from the road. The 
men alighted, tied the horse to a tree, and went 
toward the house. “They must have gone in,” 
said Nina, and she peeped out cautiously. No, 
they stood just by the door, and Jake looked back. 
‘*He sees me,” thought Nina, and her heart beat 
fast, but he turned away and he and Dick went 
into the house. ‘ Now I will go,” said Nina, ‘‘and 
Nellie shall go too.” 

She scrambled out from under the seat, jumped 
from the buggy and reached-up to unfasten the 
tie-strap. It was beyond her reach! What should 
she do? Have the men come out yet? No, there 
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“DICK CAUGHT AT THE BRIDLE BUT MISSED IT.” 








is stilltime. She got into the buggy and climbed 
over the dash-board. ‘Poor Nellie, poor Nellie,” 
she said, speaking gently to the horse, lest she 
should be frightened. She stepped along on the 
thill until she could reach forward and untie the 
strap, then crept back, took her place on the seat 
and gathered up the lines. No one in sight yet! 

She began to pull the lines to turn around, being 
very careful not to tip the buggy. It was half 
around when Nina heard a loud ery of ‘“ Whoa, 
whoa!” but she did not turn her head. “Get up, 
get up! Nellie,” she said, keeping her eyes fixed on 
the horse, though she longed to look around. She 
has made too short a turn,—the wheel scrapes 
under the buggy—it lurches—it will go over—it is 
going! No, it rights itself and they have turned 
safely. 

Nina looked back. The men were very near, so 
near that Dick gave a jump and caught at the 
bridle. He missed it. Nellie sprung forward and 
went with the speed of the wind. “They can’t 
catch us now,” said Nina, 
“and Nellie can find the 
way home if I let her 
take her own way.” 





You can imagine how 
anxious Nina’s father 
and mother were when 
the doctor went home, 
thinking that Nellie 
must have become un- 
fastened and gone home 
of her own accord, and 
found that nothing had 
been seen of Nina or 
Nellie. He was just com- 
ing out of the house to 
try to find them when 
he heard the sound of 
wheels and the next mo- 
ment Nina drove up to 
the gate. Her mother 
caught Nina in her arms, 
but could not speak, she 
was so glad to know that 
her little daughter was 
safe and well. Nina sat 
on the sofa between her 
father and mother and 
told her story. 

Ny “That is my brave lit- 
hes | tle girl,’ said Dr. Wood. 
WMT “I do not think many 
AWE bAs  dittle girls seven years 
old would have been so 
brave and so sensible.” 
“Were you very much 
frightened ? Nina,” said 
Mrs. Wood, and Nina 
noticed that her moth- 
er’s voice trembled and 
her face looked quite 
a te ji pale. 
i' “Not very much, mam- 
ma,” said Nina, “except 
when the buggy ’most 
tipped over. I was so 
indiggernant at those 
men that I forgot to be frightened. IT hope the 
constable will get them and put them in jail and 
keep them there a whole week.” 

The constable did go to Jake’s house the nexte 
day, but neither Jake nor Dick was there, and 
neither of them was ever seen in Belleville again. 





“The Great Art o’ Letter Writin’.” 
ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 
— 

What a thing a letter is to give a body away! A 
good letter, well written, well spelled, but far over 
all, well talked, prejudices us in the writer’s favor 
atonee. A poorly written epistle makes us shrug 
our shoulders and lift our critical eyebrows! The 
worst of it is, our letters may produce exactly the 
same impression on somebody else. Thus doth it 
behoove us to take heed to our ways and our let- 
ters. Especially does this seem a needed warning 
to girls, as we learn our comfortable and uncom- 
fortable habits before our dresses get much below 
the tops of our boots. I think we little imagine 
how many “chances” are lost, yes, and how many 
are gained, too, through the medium of a letter 
that by its good, or bad, impression upon some 
other mind goes to our undoing, or our doing. 
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Fortunately, a well-written letter isn’t a novelty; 
the writing-desks are full of them. Unfortunately, 
the waste-paper baskets are more than full of 
questionable epistles. The dainty slopes and 
witching little flourishes are well enough if they 


earry real thoughts, well expressed, under their 


quirls and quirks. But, girls, it’s the ease of ex- 
pression and evidences of intelligence that go to 
make up the favorable opinion of you that your 
correspondent receives. A spicy, bright letter is a 
real dose of sunshine. 

I wouldn’t, if I were you, mail a letter, if I were 
in anywise ashamed of it on reading it over. Tear 
it up and try it over again. Don’t send a letter 
that needs on one of its margins, ‘Burn this,— 
don’t let anybody see it!”? Do the burning your- 
self. Sam Weller was right. The successful let- 
ter is one that makes its reader “ wish there was 
more of it.”” 

—_ =e  — —— 


The Disobedient Kittens. 
NORMA. 
an 
It was out in the country at a large farm-house 
where just an old lady, Mrs. Wood, and her hus- 
band lived, with no little girls and boys to cheer 
them, that a large beautiful cat took up her abode. 
She busied herself catching mice, and of course 
taking naps every now and then. Mrs. Wood 
named this stately creature Pet, and was careful 
that she had her saucer of milk every night and 
morning and that she was 
kindly treated by every 
one on the place and had 
a nice soft bed made for 
her in the corner of the 
wash-house. Mrs. Pet 
seemed very well satisfied, 
so they all thought, but I 
suppose she grew lone- 
some, for she was found 
one morning very snugly 
lying in her bed with three 
pretty white kittens cud- 
dled about her. This so 
delighted Mrs. Wood that 
she gave Mrs. Pet extra 
attention and a little more 
milk. The names given 
these three little white 
balls were Nat, Pat and 
Tat. All this happened in 
the early spring, and by 
the time the apple blos- 
soms opened their lovely 
pink and white eyes these 
three white frolicking kit- 
ten children could go any- 
where without their moth- 
er, even climb to the top 
of the great elm tree which 
grew near the porch. But 
Pet had certain times for 
them to come to her which 
she told them of by ‘mew 
mew.” 
romp off in the yard in the soft green grass, and 
after they had played as long as she thought it 
best for them she went to the door and called 
“mew, mew,” but they did not heed. Several 
times she called “mew, mew,” a little louder 
each time, still these naughty cat children (like 
“some girls and boys) did not come at their mother’s 
eall, but kept running farther from home until 
they were almost out of sight. They thought the 
grass was softer and and the apple 
blossoms on the tree farthest from the home door 
were sweeter; still their mother kept watching 
them and calling them, and finally her patience 
gave out, and stepping very stately, but softly, 
she followed them. Going to each one, she boxed 
them soundly with her paws, then went back to 
the house and took up her position in the door and 
-alled as before, “*mew, mew, mew.” Then these 
three willful kittens curled their pretty white 
tails over their backs and went to her. She did 
not punish them any more, but rubbed her head 
upon them most earessingly, and as they frolicked 
around her she told them as plainly as a cat could 
that she loved them but that they must obey her. 
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A Matter of Taste. 
—_ 
Pineapples are more of ararity in Europe than 
they are with'us, and were once even more so 
than they are now. The poorer classes never 





One day she had allowed them to havea | 





tasted them, a fact which recalls an amusing story 
of a peasant lad employed in the royal gardens at 
Sans Souci. Frederick William III, of Prussia, 
while strolling through those lovely pleasure 
grounds on one oceasion, gave the youthful gard- 
ener aslice of pineapple, saying pleasantly: “Here, 
eat, enjoy, and reflect while thou art eating. Now, 
what does it taste like?” The boy seemed puzzled, 
but. after rolling the sweet juicy morsel over his 
tongue, and‘reealling all the most delicious things 
it had been his fortune to enjoy, his countenance 


brightened, and he exclaimed with an air of con-, 


viction, “I think—yes, it does—it tastes like sau- 
The courtiers all burst into a hearty laugh 
philoso- 


sage!” 
at this absurdity; but the wiser king 
phized thus: ‘Every one has his own standard 
of taste, guiding his feelings and judgment, and 
each one believes himself to be right. One fancies 
he discovers in the pineapple the flavor of the 
melon, another that of the pear, a third that of the 
plum. This lad, in his sphere of tastes, finds 
therein his favorite food—the sausage.” 





About Voices. 
ALICE CHITTENDEN. 
—_ 
Did you ever think of the importance of a voice ? 
I do not mean of the quality of a voice, whether it 
be soft and low, or harsh and grating, although a 
pleasant voice is something to be desired. [mean 
what the voice utters. You are what you speak. 
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NAT, PAT, AND TAT. 
It is this that can never die even for atime. The 
great thoughts of great men to which they gave 
utterance centuries and centuries ago still live. 
The menthemselves have been dead for ages, their 
voices will never die. You can not muffle or si- 
lence a voice. By the side of the Red Sea is a 
lonely ruin where eighteen hundred years ago 
John the Baptist was imprisoned by Herod and 
where he died. Herod thought to muffle this voice 
that was crying * Repent, repent, for the Kingdom 
of Heaven is at hand,” but it has rung down 
through the ages and will be heard as long as the 
world stands. Don’t say “I am only a boy.” or 
“only a girl.” Even your voice, small though it 
be, has power for good or evil. Guard your words 
well, then. You may not be able to utter great 
thoughts like philosophers and statesmen, but you 
can speak sweet, pleasant words that will make 
people happier. You can say “thank you” and “if 
you please” to father, mother, brother, and sister 
for the commonest courtesies of life. These little 
things are too often unheeded among the members 
of a family where we should be most particular to 
put them in practice. I was ealling on a friend 
one day when her little boy came in the room, and 
asked her to tie his shoe. She did it, continuing 
her conversation meanwhile. ‘Thank you” said 
the child very sweetly. His mamma made no re- 
sponse, when, after waiting until there was 4 lull 
in the conversation, he said quite gravely, “ I said, 
thank you, mamma.” “You are quite welcome, 
dear,” said his mamma smiling, and the little gen- 








ans 


tleman went out of the room satisfied, The o} 

fairy tale of “Toads and Diamonds” has a deci 
meaning than was apparent to our childish eit 
Kind, gracious, loving words are better than peas 
and diamonds, and cruel, harsh, pert, or fretaas 
words are as disagreeable as toads and reptiles, w 


Bringing Home the Doe. 
ELLA ROCKWOOD. 
a 

This story was told to me not long ago by an old 
lady ninety years of age. As nearly as I can re. 
member, I will tell it in her own words: 

yes,” said she, as she rocked herself gently in 
her armchair, * when [ was a girl Liived with my 
father and mother in the Mohawk Valley. The 
country was new then, and as my father was a 
great hunter he found plenty of game Without 
going far from home. 

“One day, soon after we moved there and had 
got nicely settled in our log-house, I went down to 
the river, which ran not far from our door, My 
brother Martin, a lad of ten, was with me, Al at 
once we heard a great crackling in the bushes 
which lined the river bank at that spot and a 
large deer with spreading horns came down to the 
water's edge to drink. 

= We ran quickly home and I told father to get 
his gun, for there was a deer down there with q 
chair tied to his head. 
large buck and his great branching antlers looked 

so much like an old-fash- 
ioned chair that I thought 
in some way one had be- 
come fastened to his head. 
“Father took his gun 
and started out. He was 
gone a long time, but just 
at dusk he came in. We 
children clustered around 
him, eagerly asking about 
the deer. 
‘I have shot one,’ re- 
plied he, ‘but not the one 
you saw this morning. I 
killed a doe anda 
dragged her home. But I 
was so tired with my long 
tramp that I left her out 
here a little way. You, 
Betty,’ turning to me, ‘and 
Martin and Laney ean go 
and get her if you want to.’ 
‘This was fun for us, and 
off we started. We found 
the deer lying in the path, 
where he had left it. Mar- 
tin and I, being the oldest, 
seized the hind feet, which 
seemed to make very con- 
venient handles, and 
started off, or rather tried 
to start off, for, pull as hard 
as we could it was of no 
use, we could not move the 
Again and again we tried, Laney helping us 
as best she could. We only succeeded in putting 
ourselves out of breath. 

“As we paused for a moment to get our breath, 
my eye ecaught something that had until then 
escaped our notice. Twisted deftly around the 
jaw in a way which only a hunter understands 
was a willow withe with a loop for the hand to be 
placed in. ‘What’s this?’ exclaimed I. Quickly 
it flashed over me that that was the way father 
had drawn it. ‘Let’s turn it around,’ said I to the 
others. This was easily accomplished. Then 
Martin and I each placed a hand in the loop, while 
Laney as leader clasped the remaining hand of 
each, as we had seen the men do sometimes when 
on butchering day they wished to draw an extra 
heavy hog to the sealding place. Then once more 
we tried and off we went as easily as you please. 

“It was only a trick of father’s to see if we would 
know what to do. The hair of the deer running 
from the head toward the tail made it pull easily, 
while as we pulled the other way every hair re- 
sisted with all its force. 

“Father laughed us we came up to the door 
dragging the deer behind us.” 

ee 


Triplet Steers. 
_ 
Twin steers are no great novelty, but we venture 
tosay that few of the boy-readers of the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST have ever seen so nice a trio a8 


I had never before seena 


have 


doe. 
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the triplet steers shown in the engraving on this 

page. Their dam was a cow belonging to 5 a 

“Morris, Orange Co., Vt.. and they were born in May, 

1889. Mr. Morris named them Shem, Ham, and 

Japheth, and by these good old Scripture names 

the triplet steers have ever since been known. 
++ 


Captain Jack. 
ANNIE L. HANNAH. 
—_ 

Numerous are the wild and romantic stories told 
of the colonial days, and among the perhaps less 
familiar, though not less interesting, is that of 
Captain Jack. ; ; 

During the years previous to the Revolution, 
while the country was harassed by the French and 
Indian wars, there appeared from time to time, 
offering their services against the savages, a band 
of hardy forest warriors led by a strange character 
known variously as the * Black Rifle,” the * Black 
Hunter,” the “Wild Hunter of the Juniata,” and 
later “Captain Jack,” he having received from 
the Governor o! Pennsylvania a commission as 
Captain. The stories told of this extraordinary 
man are romantic in the extreme. 

In dealing with the Indians, an understanding 
of their habits and methods of warfare was of the 
first importance, and it was the lack of such 





At the head of ‘“‘a band of resolute men well ac- 
quainted with the country and inured to hard- 
ships,” actuated perhaps by a motive similar to 
his own, he made himself the protector of the 
frontier and lived “the terror of the Indians and 
consolation of the whites.’””> Upand down through 
the region of the Juniata this strange brotherhood 
roamed, clad in hunting-shirts, leggins and moc- 
casins, with gun and knife, here one day, the next 
found perhaps twenty, thirty or forty miles away, 
appearing when least expected, working with 
deadly intent and almost certain destruction, and 
by their “ eternal vigilance” striking dismay and 
almost superstitious dread to the heart of the 
savage tribes. Captain Jack seemed possessed of 
asense which disclosed to him the whereabouts of 
Indians; and one can well understand the appre- 
hension which grew in their minds toward a man 
who seemed able in some mysterious and subtile 
manner to inform himself of their movements and 
to transport himself, seemingly at will, to the 
scene of their depredations. “On one occasion, 
near the Juniata,” so the story goes, **in the mid- 
dle of a dark night, a family was suddenly awak- 
ened from sleep by the report of a gun. They 
jumped from their hut, and by the glimmering 
light from the chimney saw an Indian fall, to rise 
no more. The open door exposed to view the wild 





knowledge and a haugh- 
ty and impatient rejec- 
tion of the advice of 

Washington and others 
of wide Indian experi- 
enee, including Captain 
Jack himself, that 
brought about Brad- 
dock’s terrible defeat 
near Fort Duquesne, in 
which he paid the for- 
feit of his own life and 
the loss of an appalling- 
ly large part of his force. 
For years a captive 
among the Indians, the |— 
Black Hunter had ac-”* 
quired what was of in- 
ealeulable value to the , 
English in that crisis, an ‘a 
accurate knowledge of a, : Ge i 
the customs and strate- - x : 
gies of thesavages. This | ~~ - 
strange man, with his 
band, would appear sud- 
denly before a com- 
mander, as in the ease 
of Braddock, offer their 
services, asking no re- 
ward, receive their in- Wile 
structions and, straight- 
way departing, execute 
their mission. Then 
they would disappear F 
until such time as they 2 ee 
eonjectured that they 
eould in any way help 
the cause. Their one end 
and aim in life was to 
frustrate the conspiracies of the Indians, and so 
far as possible exterminate them altogether. 

Atadate some years previous to the time men- 
tioned, Captain Jack had penetrated the then 
wilderness of Pennsylvania—the frontier of the 
Western colonies—cleared a tract of land, built a 
eabin and, settling down with his family, lived 
there happy and contented, asking nothing from 
any man. He spent his time during the day 
with companions in hunting and fishing through 
the trackless forests and beside charming rivers, 
returning weary at night, but with a light heart, 
free from care, to his humble home. This innocent 
and inoffensive mode of life suited exactly the 
active and sturdy pioneer, and might have lasted 
undisturbed to the end of his days but for a terri- 
ble event which transformed the peaceful hunter 
into a revengeful and deadly foe. Returning as 
usual to his cabin one evening, eager perhaps to 
exhibit to his little family the trophies of the 
chase, or to relate to them some thrilling sdvent- 
ure of the forest, he found instead of the quiet, 
peaceful home a heap of smoldering ruins and his 
wife and children murdered. 

From that moment, renouncing everything of a 
peaceable nature, making his home in caves of the 
earth, he constituted it the purpose of his life to 
seek unweariedly revenge for the horrible wrong 
which he had endured at the hands of the Indians. 
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SHEM, HAM, AND JAPHETH. 
hunter. ‘I have saved your lives,’ he cried, then 
turned and was buried in the gloom of night.” 

Yomantie and interesting as are such stories, 
read at the secure distance of a hundred years and 
more, we can but be grateful that to us was not 
given the perilous task of the early settler. 

- —e - 


Nine Prizes for Puzzle-Solvers. 
—_ 

As the long winter evenings are at hand, when 
every one has time to read, we offer several books 
as prizes for the best lists of solutions of this 
month’s puzzles. 

The first prize will be that valuable book of 
reference, “ Moore’s Universal Assistant,” a volume 
of 1,016 pages, containing 500 engravings and a 
million facts, ecaleulations, receipts, ete. The 
regular price of this book is $2.50. 

Second prize: A new book on embroidery, en- 
titled, ‘How to Shade Embroidered Flowers and 
Leaves,” with eight full-page colored plates illus- 
trating the artistic use of colors in embroidery; 
regular price, $2. If a young man should win this 
prize, no doubt his sister would appreciate the 
book; if not, he can make some other young lady 
happy by presenting it to her. 

Third prize: ‘Dictionary of American Politics,” 
one of the most useful political manuals ever pub- 
lished; 556 pages, treating of over 1,000 subjects; 
regular price, $1. 
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Fourth prize: “The American Standard of Per- 
fection,” an invaluable book for all who are inter- 
ested in poultry; regular price, $1. 

Fifth prize: “ Everybody’s Paint Book,” a book 
on both in-door and out-door painting, with practi- 
al hints about painting outbuildings, fences, 
roofs, farm wagons, implements, ceilings, walls, 
floors, doors, ete.; regular price, $1. 

Sixth prize: “ Ropp’s Commercial Calculator,” 
containing 125 tables of ready reference concerning 
grain, hay, lumber, stock, bins, corn-eribs, cisterns, 
ete., with a large number of simple, short and 
convenient methods of rapid calculation; regular 
price, fifty cents. 

Seventh prize: ‘Dr. Case’s Receipt Book,” con- 
taining nearly 2,000 recipes—a book equally valua- 
ble to a farmer and to his family; regular price, 
fifty cents. 

Eighth prize: “ Winner’s Instruction Book for 
the Violin,” a nice prize for those who are fond of 
this instrument; regular price, fifty cents. 

Ninth prize: “Four Hundred Choice Readings 
and Recitations,” both poetry and prose, humor- 
ous and pathetic; regular price, thirty cents. 

These prizes will be forwarded, post-paid, to 
those who send the best lists of answers to the 
puzzles printed below. Answers must be mailed 
on or before the 20th of this month to “Puzzle 
Editor, AMERICAN AG- 
RICULTURIST, 52 Lafay- 
eite Place, New York.” 

The prizes for the best 
lists of answers to the 
August puzzles are 
awarded as follows: The 
first to Charles M. Pidg- 
eon, Sandy Spring, Md.; 
second, Laura Hopkins, 
Ravenna, Ohio; third, 
Ellen Moore, Harford, 
Cortland Co., N. Y.; 
fourth, Mrs. J. M. Taft, 
Williston, Vt. ; fifth, Mrs. 
Lizzie S. Hatch, East 
Hartford, Conn. 

76. DROP-LETTER PUZ- 
ZLE. 

—e—g—n—. (The an- 
swer is one word.) 
es 77. WORD PUZZLE. 

j What two words each 

contain the vowels a, e, 

i, o, u and yin their or- 

der ? 

78. SCRIPTURAL QUES- 
TION. 

Where in the Bible is 
mention first made of a 
a library ? 

‘ty 79. WORD SQUARE. 
1, a fence; 2, remote; 
“se 3, a fish; 4,a plane sur- 

JB face. 
80. WESTERN RIVERS. 
1, prostrate, and a 
chief; 2,a flower, and a gem; 3, a color, and a gem; 
4, small, and melancholy; 5, a military engine, and 
a bullet. 
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81. LONG DIVISION. 

In the following example letters are used for 
figures according to a fixed plan; that is, if S 
stands for 2in one place, it stands for 2 in every 
other place. Required, the answer in figures: 

CRP TESS RIVA 
+DF 


DZSL 
DZAF 
— DLAM 
DMX F 
“DDM 
ANSWERS TO THE AUGUST PUZZLES. 
59. In 1763, at Fort Chatres, on the Mississippi. 
60. Transubstantiation. 
61. 1, D K (decay); 2, attenuate (at ten you ate); 
3, because it consists of believings (bee-leavings). 
62. Pitz 
IDEA 
TERN 
HAND 
63. Abet, bet; wail, ail; zany, any; spar, par; 
space, pace. 
64. Asseveration. 
65. Cares, caress. 
66. Bear, dear, fear, gear, hear, near, pear, rear, 
sear, tear, wear, year. 
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FROM NEAR AND FAR. 


Evolution of a North Dakota Farm. 


Stand beside us and look over the farm acquired 
by purchase from the first settlers, who hac left 
as mementoes a half-dozen rude log shanties, 
which they had called homes, and a few patches 
of half-plowed ground that they had called culti- 
vated fields. All the balance, except the bright 
little expanse of water that marked the widening 
of the Coulée, or irregular conduit, which reached 
to the Red River of the North, was unbroken 
prairie, over which the Sioux and the buffalo had 
roamed. 

Passing over many preliminaries such as hiring 
neighbors to put in and harvest the first crop, plow 
new land, ete., we come to the first definite stage 
of equipment, viz., the erection of buildings. 

Upon the little bluff formed by the Coulée, and 
facing the miniature lake already referred to, we 
place the commodious but simple buildings essen- 
tial to a wheat and stock farm of a thousand acres. 

The farm-house, which first engages our atten- 
tion, we build with special care, as the mercury 
has a habit in this region of letting go its holdin 
a most reckless manner, and sometimes falls to 
40° below zero. But an ample cellar, surmounted 
by a common balloon-frame, covereel outside with 
sheathing-boards, building-paper and siding, and 
within by building-paper and Fay’s patent ma- 
nilla meets the demands of the most exacting win- 
ter. As this is to be the home of the foreman and 
his family, as also of the men employed upon the 
place, we make it as commodious and attractive as 
possible. A barn adapted to present wants rises 
almost simultaneously with the farm-house. As 
all farm outbuildings should be the outgrowth of 
necessity, and not hold capital idle, anticipating 
a possible need, we turn our attention from the 
completed barn to the progressing elevator or 
grain house. While we have been watching the 
carpenters, the finest wheat in the world has been 
growing upon these few cultivated spots before us 
at the rate of two inches per day, and, though 
it will advance more slowly as it nears maturity, 
it will knock at the door of our granary before it is 
ready if we do not hasten. 

Being thus fortified against any possible sur- 
prise from the field, and having built a plain, com- 
fortable house, we make the most of the remaining 
summer to erect a cottage forourown use. Despite 
what has been said about the ozone in winter, we 
do not propose to test its virtues, as other duties 
demand our attention at the East two-thirds of 
the year. But, during the summers that we hope 
to pass in this delicious climate, we must have 
some spot sacred to-domestic joys and generous 
hospitality, and so our plans materialize during 
the shining weeks, until at last we stand on the 
bread piazza of our new habitation, and look over 
the little lake, the broad fields, “* white to the har- 
vest,” bounded by the timber-line of the distant 
river. Our work of construction, though advanced 
with all possible expedition, has not been finished 
a day too soon, for the sound of the hammer has 
hardly ceased before the rattle of the self-binders 
that we had bespoken summons all hands to,the 
front. Gathering up, cutting, securely binding, 
and dropping the sheaves with a monotonous but 
gratifying rapidity, these marvelous machines 
sweep over their fifteen acres eack per day, and he 
must be, in Western phrase, ‘a rustler’’ indeed 
whocan follow and put into shocks the grain that 
one of these magic sickles can cut. In these days, 
that are not only golden but are “worth their 
weight in gold” in this brief season, no one can be 
apathetic. The mindis exhilarated by the perfect 
atmosphere; the intense activity on every side 
imparts an electric energy to every nerve, and 
thus, under a kind of delirium of zeal, old and 
young are carried up to and through that culmi- 
nation of the year, the threshing season, when the 
ponderous separator, with its powerful engine and 
retinue of a score of men, takes the field and, beat- 
ing out its two or more bushels per minute, com- 
pletes the victorious labor of the year. Yet afew 
weeks more of placid preparatory plowing for the 
next season; the transportation of the gathered 
wheat to the station, just in sight; and the careful 
closing of the cottage until another summer, and, 
with receipts for a goodly number of bushels of 
“No. 1 hard” wheat in our pockets, we turn our 
faces Eastward, leaving our benediction with the 
foreman and a promise to ship up stock and imple- 
ments for the next season’s campaign, we review, 


in the long winter evenings, our first year’s experi- 
ence ip the opening of a Dakota farm. 
JAMES M. SIMMONS, North Dakota. 
—_ 
Sub-Irrigation on the Skagit River. 

The Skagit river, receiving its supply from the 
snow-clad mountains of the Cascade range divid- 
ing Eastern from Western Washington, is sure to 
have an increased tlow of water, sometimes ap- 
proaching to a freshet, during the first summer 
heat of the year in the latter part of May or in 
June. At such times when the river rises to an 
unusual height much of the low-lying lands of the 
Skagit delta is for several weeks even with, or but 
slightly raised above, the surface of the water in 
the stream and a large proportion below the level 
of its surface; these lands being protected by a 
system of dikes of an average elevation of three 
or four feet. During these periods the advantages 
of sub-irrigation can be very perceptibly noticed 
in many places. Much of the land near the river 
banks is quite loose and porous in its nature, being 
formed of alternate strata of sand and layers of a 
clay loam of a more retentive character, and 
allowing the water to percolate and radiate be- 
neath the surface of the soil for a long distance 
from the river’s shore line. Much of the land thus 
becomes thoroughly saturated and filled with 
moisture like a sponge, giving the most surprising 
growth of vegetation during the heated term of 
summer. The light sandy soil contiguous to the 
river banks gives better results than the heavier 
alluvium of some distance away, while also being 
better adapted to the growth of a greater number 
and variety of crops. 

Irrigation here on the rich river bottom lands of 
the lower Skagit, while being not at all a pre- 
requisite to insure a large production, for should 
there be even an absence of rain for twelve months 
or more, doubtless, with cultivation, large 
erops would be quite certain, yet upon some of the 
lighter lands the effect of the “annual June rise”’ 
of the river is very marked. Fruit trees, as well 
as grass and grain crops, are quick to respond to 
the rise of the water. Trees in the Italian prune 
orchard of the writer, on a light sandy loam soil. 
during the years of the summer freshets, cover 
themselves with new wood forming shoots four to 
six feet or more in length. This variety, especially 
upon some soils, seems naturally to be a slow 
growing tree. A deep, rich and porous soil with a 
plenty of water and the hot sunshine of our long 
summer days with their succeeding cool nights is 
a combination that has a magical effect upon 
vegetable growth, and helps materially to give a 
more golden and rosette hue to the charms of the 
farm life of our Puget Sound country. 

J. F. CASs, Puget Sound, Wash. 
— 
The First Successful Beet-Sugar Factory. 

The history of beet-sugar culture in America has 
often been told. It is generally known that the 
“ Alvarado sugarie” in Californiaa was the first in 
the United States to demonstrate in a practical 
way that beet sugar could be made at a profit. 
Alvarado was an old “embarcadero” or Spanish 
landing, near the head of the tide-water, on the 
Alameda Creek. Here are great tracts of moist, 
rich alluvial soil, overtlown every few years by 
winter freshets that renew the soil. The sugar 
beets grown here are of very high quality, and 
entirely free from “alkali.’”’” In many respects the 
locality has no superior for beet-sugar making. 

I have known the region for many years, and 
have watched with great interest the development 
of the industry. The Dyer family deserves much 
credit for the plain, hard-working, unassuming way 
in which it has proceeded. There were years when 
no other person had any faith in the industry, and 
when Spreckles laughed to seorn the idea that 
beet sugar could possibly compete with “Old man 
Dyer’s old barn in the Alvarado Willows.” When 
the two greatest refineries in San Francisco were 
competing and cutting prices several years ago, 
they got at last to selling refined Hawaiian and 
Manila sugar for two cents below cost, I saw 
Dyer at that time plodding on in his beet fields 
and about his old sheds. “I am selling at their 
price and making money still,’ he said. 
as it drops to my cost I will store my sugar.” That 
remark shows the method the famous beet-sugar 
maker followed. In a year or two Spreckles dis- 
covered that the Dyers could produce cheaper 
sugar, reciprocity or no reciprocity, cut-rates, or 
combination. He went to Germany, studied the in- 
dustry, and became that California 
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could supply sugar for the Unitea States, He 
the recent great extension of the industry 
Dyers for fifteen years or more have never = 
money a single season, and yet they have bona 
the greater part of their beets. They have bee wa 
wealthy, and probably are to-day the closest waa 
ers of beet sugarin the country. They are thelros, 
managers and superintendents, and their new ie 
is a marvel of economy and practical mechanies 
It is difficult to estimate the probable extent of 
development possible in Alameda county, th 
only lands fit for the purpose lie along the 
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and are also choice orchard lands. x, 


j Probably ten 
times the prese acreage @ > give 
sugar ee walk te the Mea vei wy. 8. 
fifty to envunhy iene dollars per ‘ial ay we from 
present plantations amply supply ae eee = 
factories, and new ones would have nee 59 

é : € built as 
the culture of the beet is extended up the stream, 
The overflows of the creek are gradually reclaim. 
ing several t housand acres of marsh land, formerly 
worthless for beet culture, but soon likely to tank 
with the best in the State. 

C. H. SHINN, Alameda Co., Cal. 
——_— 
The Land of Flowers. 

A few good showers in April and the first part of 
May, though we had no soaking rain, broke the 
severe drought that had prevailed since last Sep- 
tember, even the usual heavy dews being con- 
It is a wonder how 
anything could grow, yet there was considerable 
growth, especially on the high pine lands, which 
suffer less than other classes of lands, as they 
secure a greater supply of moisture by capillary 
attraction. Farmers were all very busily engaged 
until July planting peas, potatoes, peanuts and 
rice, Which are the chief crops planted in the late 
spring and early summer. It is too late to plant 
the majority of garden vegetables, and the sup- 
plies of many families will be short because of the 
drought. 

Great interest is being awakened in irrigation, 
the State press being very active factor in 
awakening the people te iis importance. If the 
result of the drought be the general adoption of 
satisfactory irrigating facilities, it will prove to 
be a blessing and mark the beginning of a new 
era in the State’s prosperity. Lrrigating plants 
operated by steam pumps seem very deservedly 
to have the preference, and some of our inventors 
ought to be able to devise a steam pump that 
could be furnished at much less than present 
figures. 

As the weeks roll on the discouragement caused 
by the heretofore unknown March freezes begins 
to abate and confidence in the future destiny of 
the State is increasing. The widespread and ex- 
tensive discoveries of phosphate are bringing in 
considerable amounts of capital, while new rail- 
road and drainage schemes are exciting much 
interest. There has been great development 
during the past ten years, but 1900 will show much 
greater progress and development than any pre- 
vious decade. Florida is destined to be one of the 
most wealthy, healthful and desirable of the 
States on the continent. 

SHERMAN ADAMS, Orange Co., Fla. 
a 
The Summer in Northeastern Missouri. 

The growing seasons with us in this part of the 
great Mississippi Valley have been peculiar in 
many respects. The spring was cool and attended 
with light rainfall; copious rains prevailed during 
the early part of June, and then dry weather 
ruled until July 14, when a rainfall of two 
inches relieved the parching vegetation. Many 
work animals were by the excessive hot 
weather during the wheat harvest. The highest 
temperature was observed July 14, when the mer- 
cury went up to 110°. Owing to cold weather in 
spring, and late frosts, potatoes are less than a 
half crop, and are now selling at one dollar per 
bushel. We had great storms on March 25 and 26, 
and June 5. Oats made a short growth of straw, 
but were fairly well headed. Winter wheat was 
an average crop, and meadows yielded well con- 
sidering the conditions of spring. This locality is 
famous for the producing of cucumbers, tomatoes, 
peas, and sweet corn, all of which are canned and 
processed at the large establishments located at 
Alexandria, Kahoka, Keokuk, and other places. 
No finer and more beautiful lands are to be found 
anywhere than we have here along the northeast, 
limits of this State. We raise all kinds of farm 
products; our climate is good; abundance of excel- 
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nurch and school privileges, and our people 


cages istrious and peaceable. We are rapidly 


are ind 
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peen a blight 
St. » ¢ we are 
gc the are good and great. Like our grand 
aid Missouri, the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is 
brighter and better every year. As a 
r State’s greatness and a well wisher 


off the principles which have so long 
and a stain upon our people and 
now advancing to the front in 


growing 
herald of ou tn 
of your paper, here is my v4 

j JASPER BLINES, Clark Co., Mo. 

we 
Ontlook in the Miami Valleys. 

It has been an axiom with the farmers of the 
twin valleys of the Miami that when good crops 
could not be grown here it was useless to try else- 
In times past this section has won de- 


where. . 
igh rank, agriculturally, and wheat, corn 


servedly h b 
and pork have made the farmers rich. But during 
the past few yews agriculture here has labored 
under the same drawbacks that it has elsewhere, 
and these have been accelerated by more or less 
disastrous droughts during three years out of the 
past four. ; : me 
In 1887 the drought was eontinuous from early in 
June until after corn was harvested, so that our 
great cereal crop was a comparative failure, and 
many were compelled to sell off their hogs without 


feeding. Provender of all sorts was searce and 


high that winter, and many farmers who had an 
and attempted to feed 


overplus of live-stock 

through did so at a se- 
rious loss. In 1889 there 
was a drought of some 
weeks duration during 
April and May, which in- 
jured garden crops, oats, 
wheat and early pota- 
toes; but it was fortu- 
nately broken by copious 
rains in time to enable 
us to get a full corn crop. 
This season the drought 
began early in June and’ 
has now continued 
through that month and 
through July. Oats have 
not made more than half 
acrop, and corn is badly 
injured, but good rains 
might yet do much to 


save a portion of a crop. COTE es Wai 
: ii f Be ath | 

The drought this yearhas “ Pap Reg 

been accompanied by a : 


longer period of intense WFAN Wig Gi lerg 
and unbroken heat than 
has ever been known in 
the valley before. Past- 
ures are burned up, and 
there is almost a famine of garden stuff and fruit. 
The potato crop is a failure, and tobacco, which is 
acrop of large and growing importance, will give 
alight yield. 

The older inhabitants say that the seasons are 
changing, and if so it seems certainly for the 
worse instead of the better. This has been well 
called the “Garden spot of Ohio,” and it is a most 
beautiful country; but without rain, and with uni- 
versal irrigation yet far in the future, it stands a 
fair chance of losing the agricultural pre-eminence 
that it has so long held. 

JAMES K. REEVE, Warren Co., O. 
—_ 


Too Much Rain in New South Wales. 

The rain-fall for the last quarter of this year 
amounts to seven feet, so that one can easily im- 
agine what sort of a job it would be to cultivate 
land under such conditions. Floods have been 
quite common of late, ruining crops, and drowning 
stock. The last quarter of 1889 was also wet, so 
that we are heartily sick of that kind of weather. 
The results of the great AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IST corn competition have astonished the people 
in this country, as here a hundred bushels per 
acre is considered a large yield. Of course, this is 
Without manuring, as manures are not used here 
as a rule. In fact, 1 dare say, many of our farm- 
ers might be found who do not know what manure 
means. Even with those who do, the question is: 
will it pay? I have grown this season what ap- 
pears to be the same variety of corn that Mr. 


Drake grew, but, with deeper grain than your il- 
lustration indicates. The trouble with us here is 
to keep the seed pure, as the many bees are con- 
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stantly cross-fertilizing the varieties. We havea 
variety here that matures in four months, which 
enables us to get a very early, or a very late crop. 
We ean plant in August for an early crop, and in 
March for a late crop. 
GAVIN PETTIGREW, New South Wales, Aus. 
_— 


A Chilian Butter Factory. 


One of the most notable rural establishments in 
the vicinity of the Chilian capital is the Hacienda 
of Santa Rita, in the department of Maipo. The 
estate Comprises ten thousand acres, and is owned 
by Don Domingo Fernando Sanchez, 2a wealthy 
and distinguished citizen of the republic. Not 
less than five hundred persons live upon the 
estate, including the employés and their families; 
for whose benefit a church and sehool are main- 
tained by the proprietor. The leading industry is 
the cultivation of the vine; but incidentally a 
fine herd of pure-bred Durham cattle is kept, from 
which there are good returns in dairy products 
and surplus stock. Many pages could be written 
descriptive of the natural beauties of the place; 
of the judgment and good taste displayed in the 
mansion, the rosary, the sheets of water, the 
ehurch and school. But space will permit detailed 
mention only of the ZLecheria or dairy-lhouse, of 
which a perspective view is given herewith. It is 
a substantial structure of one story and basement; 
brick, tastefully belted in light and dark colors, 
with tiled roof. It is situated ona slope, so that 


WU vial : ye ae 
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the basement is almost wholly above ground. A 
clear, sparkling stream coming down from the 
mountains turns an overshot wheel, which fur- 
nishes the power for the butter-making machinery 
on the main floor. The implements include a De 
Laval centrifugal separator and an improved 
power churn, butter-worker, stamps, and all the 
appliances of the latest improved patterns. In 
the basement are cool vaults where the golden 
balls of butter are stored. Thereisa Swiss cottage 
aspect, in the general appearance of the house, 
which makes it an ornamental feature of the place, 
quite unlike the bald, box-like dairy structures of 
my own beloved United States of the North. It 
shows that it is practicable, at little if any extra 
eost, to unite picturesque beauty with the high- 
est degree of practical utility. 
JAMES M. THOMPSON, Santiago, Chili. 
—_ 
Forest Management in Germany. 

All the timber land here is fenced in and owned 
by the Government. Wood for fuel is chopped in 
winter, and sold at auction twice a year. Only a 
given amount of this is cut each year. The pur- 
chaser has to remove it as promptly as possible, 
and, at a certain given date, the gates are closed, 
not to be opened again until the next year. No 
stock is allowed to run in the forests at any time 
of year. A certain number of acres, according to 
the size of the forest of the district are cleared 
each year, the stumps are dug out, and the land is 
replanted with young trees. These are mostly of 
birch and oak, with pines in between to give shel- 
ter in cold weather. As the deciduous trees attain 
sufficient growth, the pines are removed. Thus 
every acre of forest is made available. The calcu- 
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lation is, that once in every one hundred years 
every acre of forest will have attained full growth 
and be cut off to make room for new plantings. 

The seedlings are started in beds, and, when well 
established, are set in nursery rows, where they 
stand until wanted for transplanting. 

What a great thing it would be for America to 
inaugurate a system of forestry something like 
ours, to supply future wants for the timber that is 
disappearing from the native forests. 

HvuGo C. KNOOP, East Prussia, Germany. 
_nsieggiei 


The Agricultural Situation of South 
Dakota. 

In this, one of the north-central counties of South 
Dakota, the extreme hot weather of the first two 
weeks in the month of July literally burnt up 
many promising fields of wheat and oats, especial- 
ly on old ground; the new ground seemingly stands 
drought much better, and all crops on the same 
look fairly well. Corn never looked better, and 
considerable has been planted, and farmers have 
all the way from five to one hundred acres. In 
this county we have a large German-Russian 
population whose ancestors about three genera- 
tions ago emigrated from Germany to Southern 
Russia, and their descendants are now emigrating 
to the United States in large numbers, and the 
largest proportion are settling in this, McPherson, 
and the adjoining counties of Campbell and Mc- 
Intosh. They are an industrious and economical 

ni? class of citizens. They 
: yee yt all build neat sod houses 
Rang re plastered with clay in- 
PS. side and out, and build a 
heating oven of cobble 
stones and clay that 
burns straw or hay and 
keeps their buildings 
well and evenly heated 
during the cold weather, 
with about three tons of 
straw or hay. All new 
settlers could follow 
their example with prof- 
it. Stock raising, cattle 
and horses, is one of the 
leading industries of this 
country, as there is an 
abundance of good range 
in the Cotean Hills, and 
spring water. The unpre- 
cedented drought of last 
year and the not promis- 
ing outlook at present is 
a serious matter, staring 
those in the face who 
have depended wholly 
on small grain. Farm- 
ers having stock can stand the pressure much 
better. 

Leola, the county seat, which, a year ago last 
April was nearly wiped out by a disastrous prai- 
rie fire, was rebuilt and added two handsome 
edifices, a Presbyterian and a Methodist church. 
Leola is located about forty miles northwest from 
Aberdeen on the Aberdeen and Bismarck railroad, 
which is all graded and will probably be ironed in 
the next twelve months. 

The political situation is becoming interesting. 
The Farmers’ Alliance has organized an inde- 
pendent party, and on the 9th of July put an 
entire State ticket in the field, headed by Presi- 
dent Loueks, of the Alliance, for Governor. All 
Alliance members have not joined the independent 
movement, and it appears that the movement is 
supported by about an equal number of republi- 
cans, democrats and mugwumps. Full independ- 
ent tickets. will no doubt be put in the field in 
every county in the State. 

GEORGE HICKMAN, McPherson Co., 8S. Dak. 
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Hay and Grain in Ontario. 

Our hay crop is very heavy and was housed in 
excellent condition, the weather at the time being 
highly favorable. Fall wheat, in most localities, 
is very good and harvested in first-class condition. 
Barley is good and well saved. Oats are of heavy. 
growth but some doubt is felt as to the yield per 
acre, owing to a blight which has attacked the 
plants. Peas were injured by spring rains, but 
where land is underdrained they are a splendid 
crop. 

REV. JOHN MORRISON, Lambton Co., Ontario, Can. 
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SCIENCE IN FARMING. 
Gleanings from the Bulletins. 


COLORADO, No. 12, Some Colorado Grasses, pages 
152 and many full page plates. This is a large and 
superior bulletin upon a subject that is of deep 
interest to every farmer and stock raiser within 
the great arid area of our continental interior. 
The results are of a twofold character, namely, 
scientific and practieal, both of which in a happy 
combination the Hatch bill contemplated. One 
hundred and twenty-two grasses are treated, and 
many of them are figured. The grasses of the 
plains are dwarf with a spreading habit. In order 
to gain information concerning these, their be- 
havior under irrigation, etc., it was necessary for 
the botanist, the late Professor Cassidy, to visit 
all parts of the State, high and low, and what was 
the most tedious of all, collect seeds of the various 
species, some of which can be obtained only with 
great pains and patience. Seeds of one hundred 
and twenty sorts were collected, but in quantity 
of a much less number. The most promising 
pasture grasses for the State are Festuca scabrella, 
Oryzopsis cuspidata, Elymus Sibericus, Agropyrum 
divergens and Stipa viridula. For meadow 
Agropyrum glaucum and A. violaceum, Poa tenui- 
folia, Sporobulus depauperatus, Elymus Ameri- 
canus, Deyeuxia stricta, D. canadensisand Hilaria 
Jamesii. Many of the native grasses improve 
wonderfully under irrigation and culture. The 
Buffalo grass (Buchloe dactyloides) is one of these 
that responds quickly to the touch of care. This 
bulletin is but the beginning of work with the 
plain grasses, as it only professes to open up the 
subject while the results which must come from 
years of experience are of course yet tocome. The 
farmer in the East who has a dry, half barren hill- 
side can not but desire to make a test some day of 
one or more of the Colorado grasses should they 
prove worthy of a trial. There are at least three 
factors to be considered in a forage grass, the ease 
of cultivation, the yield and the value of the 
product. It is interesting to note that the station 
chemist has subjected a large share of the grasses 
of this bulletin to chemical analyses, and the 
results are given under their respective species, 
and adds greatly to the value of the document. 

GEORGIA, No. 8, Irish Potato Culture, pages 8. 
The results are grouped under: tests of varieties, 
of fertilizers, of seed from different localities and 
preparation and amount or seed. The season was 
unfavorable, and of the long list of varieties tested 
not one attained to a yield of a hundred bushels 
peracre. The blight appeared in June, and was a 
serious disease. Stable manure and complete 
fertilizers gave the best results, cotton-seed meal 
alone showed an increase of about fifty per cent. 
Scab was the worst when stable manure was 
used. The yield is in proportion to size of seed 
used. The experiments were decidedly in favor 
of the Southern seed as opposed to those of seed 
raised in Ohio or other Northern States. It is bet- 
ter to cut the potatoes the day they are planted 
and not let the pieces dry for a time. 

KANSAS, Second Annual, pages 370. The report 
is divided into four parts namely: Farm, chemical, 
horticultural, and botanical. The horticultural 
has been previously noticed. The farm experi- 
ments have been prosecuted under the following 
heads—corn, wheat, forage plants, silos, pig-feed- 
ing and steer-feeding. After three years of test- 
ing, the silo is considered a necessary part of the 
eornfield. Full instructions as to the building and 
filling the silo are given. Under pig-feeding five 
page plates are given showing the difference be- 
tween the corn meal-fed and the shorts-bran fed 
animals. The former pork was pure white and 
firm while the latter had a yellowish color and was 
soft and flabby. There was a larger percentage of 
lean meat in the bran-fed carcasses. In chemistry 
much work was done upon sorghum, as to compar- 
ison of varieties, improvement by seed selection, 
erossing and time of planting. The botanical 
work has been largely with the smuts of the cere- 
als; the amount of damage caused to crops esti- 
mated, methods of infection studied and treat- 
ment for practical remedies experimented upon. 
The Jensen hot-water treatment is the one recom- 
mended. This consists in immersing the seed 
grain in water heated to 132° F. for fifteen minutes 
which kills the adhering spores. The grain can 
be placed in a basket or sac and then dipped into 
the water. Experiments in crossing corn are also 
reported upon; ninety three per cent of attempted 
erosses were suecessful, 62 per cent show no evi- 











dence of crossing, doubtful in evidence sixteen per 
cent, evidence of cross manifest in twenty-two 
per cent, evident in color only 17 per cent. A 
full list of the previous work upon cross-fertiliza- 
tion is given from the year 1724 to the present time. 
Experiments in cutting off the silk showed that it 
influenced the fertilization materially. 

KENTUCKY, No. 29, Commercial Fertilizers, pages 
16. This is largely a bulletin of instruction to 
farmers upon the subject of commercial fertilizers 
so that they may be the better able to comprehend 
the importance of applying these artificial ma- 
nures to their The leading materials in 
fertilizers are taken up, as nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid and potash and the different substances con- 
taining one or more of these three ingredients de- 
seribed. Thus under phosphoric acid there are 
bone meal, bone ash, bone black, superphosphate, 
phosphate rock, Thomas slag and guano. In like 
manner the leading sources of potash are sulphate 
of potash, muriate of potash, kainit and sylvanite, 
cotton seed hull ashes, wood ashes and (rarely) 
nitrate of potash. The common form of the tables 
used in- fertilizer bulletins are then explained 
such as the terms ‘ soluble,” ‘‘reverted” and in- 
soluble phosphoric acid. The expression, ‘“ esti- 
mated value,” is explained and the reader is able 
to see why it may be cheaper to buy a $40 brand 
than one offered for $30. In applying fertilizers, 
eare should always be taken that they do not come 
in contact with the seeds or plants, otherwise 
injury may follow. Under values it may be stated 
that the standard prices now are, soluble phos- 
phoric acid, eight and one-half cents; insoluble, 
three cents; in fine bone, four and one-half cents; 
in medium bone, four cents per pound; potash 
from muriate, five and one-half cents; from sul- 
phate, seven cents, and nitrogen, twenty cents per 
pound. 

MISSOURI, No. 12, Black Leg, pages 16—two ecol- 
ored plates. The losses are great in America from 
anthrax. This malady, thanks to the investiga- 
tions of the French, is quite well understood. To 
the same able men we owe the process of vaccina- 
tion against the disease which to-day saves millions 
of dollars in the various afflicted countries of the 
world. Black leg is due to a specific infectious 
bacterium which exists particularly in lowlands, 
and when in the body of young cattle grows prin- 
ecipally in the tissue between the skin and flesh, 
causing bloody dark gaseous tumors. Its progress 
is very rapid. “The proprietor is surprised one 
morning to find among his herd of cattle his best 
fatted calf or yearling or two-year old dead. The 
body is already swelled to enormous proportions, 
and there seems no clue to the cause of such rapid 
destruction.” Other animals may indicate the 
presence of the disease by lameness, soon to be 
followed by swelling and death, for most cases 
prove fatal, and medicinal treatment is scarcely 
practicable. Preventive measures are the only 
ones of importance therefore. The French in- 
vestigations and others have demonstrated the 
possibility and practicability of inoculation for 
the black leg, from cattle to cattle, then to sheep, 
and in the same way it can be introduced into the 
rabbit. Upon the outbreak of black leg remove 
all the healthy animals and these only to a dis- 
tance, and inoculate each subject twice at six or 
eight days’ interval. The process is described. 
The differences in germs of black leg and anthrax 
are shown in plates. 

NEW YORK (GENEVA), No. 19. Determinaticn of 
Fat in Milk and Cream, pages 12, and two plates of 
apparatus. On what basis shall milk be sold ? is 
the leading question in many parts of the country. 
The Parsons’ method is described in detail and 
recommended for general use. The prices of ap- 
paratus, seven in all and not expensive, are fig- 
ured. Four solutions, namely, soda, soap, gasoline 
and strong acetic acid are required. The method 
of sampling both of milk and cream is pointed 
out; the care of the apparatus outlined, their cost 
(not over five dollars) is given and a large table 
given, by means of which the tester can very 
quickly determine from the data obtained the per 
cent of fat in milk or cream, as the case may be. 
Another table is also constructed to show the 
price of milk per hundred pounds. Having de- 
cided what to pay per pound for butter-fat for the 
season or month, multiply the per cent of the fat 
in the milk by this price and it gives the price of a 
hundred pounds of milk. 


soils. 


No. 20, Pedigrees of Dairy Animals Under In- 
vestigation, pages 30. While such a bulletin does 
not admit of a summary, its importance is quickly 
seen, for the animal itself is no small factor in the 


————_ 
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experiments upon farm stock, especially a 
cows of the different breeds. Breeders, aborg ul 
others, will be interested in a ground work bul] alt 
of this sort. And they are the ones to be satiogas 
in the milk tests.of the various breeds, ea 

NEW JERSEY, No. 69, pages 16. This is are 
of fertilizer analyses. Five hundred and pe 
samples have been received at the station, Qf the 
eighty samples examined and reported, forty-tws 
contain more of each plant-food element. than 
claimed by the manufacturers; two were below in 
all. Some furnish double of one ingredient and 
half the amount of another, suggesting a faulty 
mixing of the components. Under valuations it is 
seen that nitrogen is higher than last year, while 
phosphoric acid and potash remain the same, The 
thirty-one brands which have the valuation found 
nearest to that claimed are those which, as 
contain the best forms of plant-food. 

No. 70, pages 16, treats of the Fungous Diseases 
of the Spinach. This garden crop during last win- 
ter under glass was much troubled by fungi. Four 
species were found, two of which were new to 
science, an anthracnose and a white mold. The 
former is very contagious and rapid in its growth, 
All refuse should be burned, and if possible 
change the location of the bed. The soil to be 
used for spinach could probably be treated with 
good results to a mixture of flower of sulphur 
and air-slaked lime. And with proper precautions 
the young plants could be sprayed with one of the 
copper salts so effective in checking the ravages 
of the black rot of the grape and leaf and fruit 
blight of the pear. 


4 Tule, 


NORTH CAROLINA, Twelfth Annual, pages 194, 
In the results of experiments with cotton, stable 
manure has proved most remunerative at the rate 
of ten loads per acre. After stable manure the 
next best application is 200 pounds of acid phos- 
phate, 100 pounds of ecotton-seed meal and fifty 
pounds of kainit. The grass garden is a feature of 
the station in which a long list of grasses and 
many forage plants not grasses have been tested. 
There is a serious objection to the growing of a few 
plants in a plat, as this does not give the correet 
data from which to draw conclusions in all eases, 
Much work was done in testing seeds, about 
1,500 samples having been tried. Most of the 
clover samples obtained of the local dealers were 
“unclean” seed, and included all the weed seeds 
that may have been harvested. Such seed is not 
worth sowing. A standard for the purity of seeds 
is suggested, and it is hoped to attain to it. Anew 
seed testing pan is illustrated. In the horticultural 
report we notice that there is ‘no reason why 
Eastern North Carolina should not grow and pack 
figs with profit.” The growth of oranges is also 
contemplated. Long lists of varieties of apples, 
pears, peaches, plums, cherries, grapes, figs and 
willows are being grown upon the station grounds, 

Technical Bulletin, No. 1, Seed Tests. This is a 
tabulated report of a vast number of tests of seeds 
for purity and vitality. 

SOUTH CAROLINA, Second Annual, pages 354. A 
large part of this report is occupied with the re- 
sults of soil analysis and the physical properties 
of soils as related to plant growth and crop pro- 
duction. Under composition of fodders it is deter- 
mined that for a nitrogenous crop the cow pea 
vines are almost without a rival. This crop will 
probably produce, more digestible food than any 
other, and the manure resulting from the feeding 
is of the highest value. These excellent results 
come from the fact that the cow pea derives so 
much of the nitrogen from the atmosphere. A 
full account with two page plates is given of the 
hog cholera. The sources of infection are infected 
pigs, infected streams of water, virus carried in 
feed, implements and upon feet and clothing of 
persons; ‘winds, insects, birds (particularly buz- 
zards) and various animals may transport hog 
cholera virus.”” These sources of infection suggest 
the methods to be taken to avoid spreading the 
dreaded disease. 

UTAH, No.1, pages 12. Here we have the pleasure 
of recording the organization of a new station 
with Professor J. W. Sanborn, formerly of Missouri, 
as the director. The territory has manifested its 
full share in the desire to help the farming classes. 
The spirit, not the letter of the law, has been the 
guide of the trustees, and Utah with her peculiar 
advantages will be able to solve some agricultural 
problems not within the reach of older stations. 
No less than thirty-five definite subjects are set 
down as awaiting study, enough eertainly for any 
institution, but many years doubtless of great 
usefulness lie before these centers of investigation. 
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~ RARMING IN FOREIGN LANDS. 


ight of very serious character and ex- 
g J 


-otato bl 
: .d in Scotland and Ireland. 


tent is reporte 
The thirteenth volume of the English Devon 

herd-book is out. It contains the pedigrees of 175 

pulls and 595 females. 

917 square miles of forest reserved 


India has 54, : 
The area has increased from 


py the government. 
17,705 square miles in 1877. 

Scotch breeders of Shetland ponies are taking 
active steps to organize a record association and 
publish a Shetland Pony stud-book. 

The Chief Inspector of Stock for South Australia 
aneer, actinomycosis and tubereulo- 


reports that ¢ ! 
ig among the stock of that colony. 


sis are increasil 

It is asserted that feeding mangel-wurtzels to 
dairy cows deprives the cream of its color, making 
that and the butter made from it perfectly white. 

There is a movement in some parts of New Zea- 
land looking to the substitution of wide for nar- 
row tires on farm wagons, to avoid cutting up the 
country roads. 

Sheep breeders of South Russia have petitioned 
the govérnment to impose an import duty on for- 
eign wool and worsted as a measure of protection 
to hand industry. 

Reports from Hungary and the Danubian States 
are that the harvests of wheat, barley, and rye are 
better in quality and quantity than they have been 
before in ten years. 

The Arabian date palm has proved a failure in 
India. The trees grow and bear plenty of fruit, 
but it rots and drops off before ripening. This is 
caused by the humidity of the climate. 

Southern Bavaria and the Tyrol experienced a 
midsummer snow storm this year, while southern 
Russia has suffered from extraordinary heat. 
Spring-sown grain was greatly injured by it. 

Queen Victoria has decided to establish a large 
flock of Dorset-horned sheep on her home farm at 
Osborne, Isle of Wight, One hundred ewes and 
three rams have been purchased tor the purpose 
by her steward. 

The Clydesdale yearling colt, William the Con- 
queror, sired by Prince of Wales, was recently sold 
by his breeder to James Johnson, Lochburne, Scot 
land, for $6,500, the largest price ever paid for a 
Clydesdale of that age. 

The number of sheep in France has been decreas- 
ing of late. The matter is regarded in a very seri- 
ous light in that country, and the Agricultural and 
Arts Society of Seine-et-Oise is trying to discover 
the cause, and a remedy. 

The imports of American fresh beef into Liver- 
pool during the first six months of the present 
year amounted to 661,045 hundred weight, or about 
forty per cent in excess of the quantity for the 
corresponding period of 1889. 

Anthrax has proved terribly prevalent and de- 
structive to sheep in New South Wales and other 
Australian colonies. M. Soir has gone there as 
the agent of Pasteur, to combat the disease by in- 
oculation with attenuated virus. 

During the first half of the present year, Great 
Britain imported 185,880 live beeves from the 
United States. The value of those imports was 
$17,757,465, against $11,811,830 for the corresponding 
period in 1889, and $7,403,210 in 1888. 

The British Agricultural Department has issued 
arequest to all persons who have any specifies or 
medicines tending to the eradication of tape-worm 
and other internal parasites of sheep to submit 
them to be tested by a board which has been ap- 
pointed to test the matter. 

The climate of the eastern part of the Argentine 
Republic has proved to be too damp for Merino 
sheep, thousands of which succumbed during the 
past winter to diseases brought on by humidity. 
It is proposed to replace the Merino by Lincoln 
and other long-wooled breeds. 

Epizoétic aphtha, or foot-and-mouth disease, is 
very prevalent among the cattle in Germaay. The 
districts most affected are those on the borders of 
Poland and Austria, but the disease «ppears to 
have become established in some of the more 
northern and western provinces. 


One establishment at St. Nicholas, on the Par- 
ano river, South America, last year slaughtered 
300,000 sheep, froze the carcasses and shipped them 
in that condition to England. The sheep cost 
about fifty cents a head, and the dressed carcasses 











average forty-eight pounds each. The frozen mut- 
ton sells in England for eight cents a pound leav- 
ing a good margin of profit. 

Cherrapoonji, India, has the well-deserved repu- 
tation of being the wettest place in the world, 
Last year the aggregate rain-fall there was 450 
inches, and it was a comparatively dry season. In 
wet ones it averages between 500 and 600 inches. 
In one day thirty-seven inches fell. 

The (Aberdeen-Angus) Polled Cattle Society, of 
Seotland, has issued Volume 14 of its herd-book, 
and entries have closed for the succeeding volume, 
2,450 pedigrees having been received for it, being 
400 more than the number in Volume 14. The Ameri- 
-an demand has given the “ doddies ” a boom. 

A Seottish dealer in live stock has imported 
from isuenos Ayres to Liverpool a consignment of 
1,600 sheep and ninety cattle, which sold in the 
English market at remunerative prices. This is 
the beginning of what promises to be an active 
shipping trade of Argentine stock to England. 

The American demand for Shropshire sheep is 
very brisk in England. A recent shipment con- 
sisted of 302 head, of which twenty-nine were rams 
and the rest young ewes. The price paid for one 
of the rams was 200 guineas or $1,050. The entire 
lot belonged to Mr. G. H. Hammond, of Michigan. 

The farmers of Ayrshire, Scotland, have formed 
an * Agricultural Science Society ” the meetings of 
which are quite similar in their proceedings to 
those of the farmers’ institutes of this country. 
Specialists are employed to lecture on topics con- 
nected with farm science, and discussions follow. 

The Bombay Port Trustees, having had under 
consideration correspondence regarding the pro- 
posed introduction into India of a system of grain 
elevators on the railway lines and at the docks, 
and having consulted their dock superintendent, 
have passed a resolution to the effect that in their 
opinion “ grain elevators are not required on their 
property.” 

A notable sale of sheep was the final dispersion 
sale of the Southdown flock of Mr. Henry Webb at 
Streetly, England. The last of the flock of 745 
head were sold, all ages and both sexes averaging 
$64.62 per head. Mr. Webb has been engaged for 
thirty years in breeding directly, and without out- 
eross from the famous flock of his father, Mr. 
Jonas Webb. ; 

A new agricultural industry has been introduced 
into India—the cultivation of the Lrythroxylon 
Coca. This is the shrub from the leaves of which 
cocaine is made. It has hitherto grown exclu- 
sively in the equatorial regions of South America, 
where the annual crop averages 30,000,000 pounds 
of leaves. The plants in the hill country of north- 
ern India have done well. 

Ina report upon the cultivation of barley, pre- 
pared by M. Tisserand, Direétor of Agriculture in 
France, it is estimated that the world’s annual 
production of this grain is 825,000,000 bushels, of 
which three-fourths are grown in Europe, and the 
remainder in the United States, Canada, Chili, In- 
dia, Australia, Japan, Tunis and Algeria. The total 
value is estimated at about $800,000,000. 


Thomas Hanbury, a wealthy resident cf Ventimi- 
glia, Italy, has given the Royal Botanic Garden of 
Genoa 100,000 lire ($40,000) for the construction of a 
building to contain the school, laboratory, and bo- 
tanie collection. The work has already begun, and 
one of the features of the great Columbian cele- 
bration of 1892 in Genoa will be the opening of the 
Hnabury Botanic Institute with an international 
congress of botany. 


Broussa, Turkey, is the center of an extensive 
silk industry. The city has many large factories 
with steam power, in which the silk is spun 
from the cocoons. The mills belong principally to 
Armenians, though there are Greeks, Turks, and 
Frenchmen among the owners. With the excep- 
tion of a few bales retained for weaving with fab- 
ries, the silk is exported as spun from the cocoon, 
France taking the greater part. 


In India a species of cotton plant grows which is 
ealled the candle plant. Theseed podis about two 
to three inches in length and divides in three sec- 
tions when ripe, each section containing a cluster 
of seed closely patched with cotton. If the nar- 
row end of the section be lighted, it will keep a 
flame for about ten minutes, the seeds giving off a 
large quantity of oi]. The cotton is of no use for 
spinning, the yield from each pod being extremely 
small. 

The Hackney Horse Society, of England, was 





never in such a flourishing condition as now. At 
the last annual meeting seventy-six new members 
were elected, making a net increase of 188 on last 
year’s, and bringing the total membership up to 
847. The Prince of Wales was appointed President 
for the current year. Volume 7 of the stud-book 
was issued last February, containing the pedigrees 
of 455 stallions and 899 mares. Entries for Volume 
8 are now closed. 

France has a poultry school. It is the Ecole 
W@ Aviculture at Gambais. It is situated near Hou- 
dan, the great center of the French poultry indus- 
try. The course of instruction consists of practical 
lessons in artificial incubation, the construction 
and management of incubators, the rearing, care, 
and feeding of poultry, etc. The course of instrue- 
tion comprises three terms of three months each, 
from the first of February to the end of October. 

Italy is suffering from a comparatively new in- 
sect pest, which is working havoe among the mul- 
berry trees. It isa small coccia, the Diaspis penta- 
gona, which first appeared in 1885, and has spread 
rapidly since. The extensive silk industry of Italy 
is dependent wholly upon the mulberry leaves as 
food for the silk-worms, and the ravages of the 
insect are justly regarded with serious alarm. The 
most effective remedy used is kerosene emulsion 
sprayed freely upon the infected trees. 


A stock conference was recently held in Mel- 
bourne, Australia, to consider measures for pre- 
venting the introduction of diseases by the 
importation of horses. A resolution was adopted 
asking the respective colonial governments to 
provide that all horses imported in future should 
be subject toa quarantine of fourteen days. The 
governments of South Australia and Tasmania 
have agreed to carry out the recommendation; the 
other colonies have it under consideration. 


An ingenious tradesman, of Kilmarnock, Scot- 
land, has invented a milking machine, which is 
undergoing the test of practical use on a farm near 
that town. The principal features are small, thim- 
ble-shaped cups which fit upon the teats and are 
connected by sections of rubber hose to an iron 
pipe from which the air is exhausted. The pipe 
extends crosswise of the stalls above the row of 
cows, so that all may be milked at the same time. 
It works exclusively by suction with no pressure 
upon the teat. It is not yet a demonstrated suc- 
cess. 


At the agricultural exhibition in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, which was visited on some days by over 
35,000 spectators, no feature attracted greater at- 
tention than an exhibit of Indian corn by an Amer- 
ican from New York. It was designed to illustrate 
in a practical manner the nutritious qualities of 
maize as a cheap and palatable article of human 
food. The pavilion was fitted up with American 
cooking-stoves, and there, in the presence of visit- 
ors the corn-meal was made into various forms of 
human food. In connection with the pavilion was 
a pop-corn stand. 


A grain crop destroyed by fog is a phenomenon, 
according to the Consul General Sanderson, not 
uncommon in Roumania, where it is supposed to 
have made a difference of thirty per cent in the 
yield of the wheat crop last year in some districts. 
These fogs, he says, are particularly disastrous if 
they come on when the grain is soft and milky. 
They are impregnated with salt, and if followed, 
as they usually are, by hot sunshine, the grain is 
shrivelled up, and the straw is blackened. Whole 
crops have been destroyed in this way in the 
course of twenty-four hours. 


A movement is under way in England to encour- 
age the farmers of that country to pay more atten- 
tion to diversified farming than they have hereto- 
fore done,—a movement which owes its greatest 
stimulus to Mr. Gladstone’s famous speech on the 
subject a few years ago. Many large English 
farmers, for instance, confine themselves to wheat 
growing; others, as in the vicinity of Surrey, to 
asparagus; still others throughout Herefordshire, 
Somersetshire and Gloucestershire, where cider- 
making is a special industry to orcharding and so 
on,—all to the expense of the smaller necessities 
and luxuries which must be bought. Through this 
cause, also, millions of eggs are imported annually 
which under a different system might all be pro- 
duced at home. Se, too, in regard to the immense 
quantities of apples imported from France and 
America. Aschool of forestry is advocated, as it is 
believed that the two million tons of timber now 
imperted annually could be easily and profitably 
grown in the British Isles. 
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Pitcher Plants.—J. Benson, Nyack, N. Y.: You 
‘an probably find a species of the pitcher plant 


(Sarracenia purpurea) in the swamps in your 


neighborhood, as we have found it in considerable 
abundance only afew miles distant from Nyack. 
The idea that there is a poisonous exhalation 
from the leaves that kills flies and other insects 
found dead within the pitcher-like leaves is the 
invention of some one who never investigated the 
matter to learn the truth. Insects do fall into the 
water in the leaves, and are drowned, but the 
leaves do not emita poisonous gas. The plants 
are not at all difficult to cultivate if given peaty 
soil and abundance of moisture. 


Horse Biting his Legs.—R. C. Keen, Bucks Co., 
>a®, wonders why his horses bite themselves so 
much. This is probably due to an irritation caused 
by botflies that pester horses by laying their eggs 
upon the hairs of the parts bitten. These eggs in 
this way are accidentally swallowed by the horses 
and afterward hatch and produce the true bots. 
The fat insects, like gnat grubs, feed upon the 
internal organs and injure the infested animal. 
After a time the “ worms” are voided and mature 
into the flies. 


Hickory Milk.—Miss J. C., Yonkers, N. Y.: Hick- 
ory, or as formerly spelled hiccory, milk, is sup- 
posed to have been an invention of the North 
American Indians. Bartram, in his * Travels in 
the South,” published in Philadelphia in 1791, 
describes how it is made and used by the Creeks, 
who often stored as many as one hundred bushels 
of shell-bark hickory nuts for the use of a single 
family. He says: “They pound them to pieces 
and then east them into boiling water, which, 
after passing through fine strainers, preserves the 
most oily parts of the liquid; this they call by a 
name which signifies hiccory milk; it is as sweet 
and rich as fresh cream, and is an ingredient in 
most of their cookery, especially hominy and corn 
cakes.” This is quite enough to show that some 
if not all the tribes of North American Indians 
knew what was good in the way of food, for no 
French cook of modern times ever invented a 
more savory or nutritious dressing for hominy, 
rice, or hulled corn, than hickory milk. Itisa 
great pity that such a food should go out of use. 


Poultry Houses in Orchards. — John F. Miller, 
Ashtabula Co., O.: Poultry in an orchard will not 
injure the trees but be an advantage. Plum trees 
thrive well in a poultry yard. Let the hens have 
the shade of the orchard until the trees are two 
vears old, when the hens may then be transferred 
to the yards containing the plum trees. The size 
of the yards depends on the style of poultry house. 
lf the house is one entire building, to contain 
many flocks, each flock should be allowed an 
apartment 10x10 feet for one dozen fowls, and the 
vards should be not less than 10x100 feet. If 
changeable yards (two yards to each flock) be al- 
lowed it will be an advantage, as much of the green 
food can be grown in the unoccupied yards. 


American Flora. —Botanist: Thomas Walters’s 
“Flora Caroliniana” was published in London, 
England, 1787. Clayton’s Flora Virginica, by Gron- 
ovius, part Ist, was published in 1759, and part 2d 
in 1743. These works have been so long out of print 
that it will be very difficult to find them even 
in the second-hand bookstores, still, they are 
worth looking for, and a persistent search is often 
rewarded with a grand find. 

Cost and Profit in Keeping Poultry.— Sub- 
seriber, Hagerstown, Md., desires information as 
to the expenses and profits of keeping a certain 
number of fowls. Hens differ as individuals, and 
lay better at some periods than at others. One 
hen will eat as much as four ounces of dry food 


per day while another may eat only two ounces. 
In the summer hens will require no feeding at all 
if they have a good range. No one can estimate 
in advance how much the food of a hen will cost, 
for food should vary, nor of the number of eggs 
she will lay, or chicks she will hatch. It is esti- 
mated, however, that each hen will eat about $1.00 
worth of food in one year. She will eat more in 
winter than in summer. She will lay about nine 
dozens eggs a year—some more and some less. If 
she raises ten chicks she will do well. Her manure 
will be worth about twenty cents, as much of it 
ean not be saved, but as it will be on the land it 
may be valued at thirty cents per year. Each hen 
should pay about $1.00 per year clear of all ex- 


penses. 


Pickle for Hams.—F. West, Franklin Co., Vt., 
asks for a good pickle for hams and sides. The 
method we have used for a number of years and 
with uniformly good results is as follows: Make 
a saturated brine sufficient to cover the meat when 
packed, and it should be strong enough to float an 
For each one hundred pounds of 
meat add two pounds of sugar and two ounces of 
saltpeter. Dissolve thoroughly and then mix with 
the pickle. The hams should remain in pickle 
from four to six weeks, according to size. 
as the hams are cut and trimmed they should be 
rubbed lightly with fine sait and laid in a cool 
place until the animal heat is entirely removed 
before putting into pickle. If the hams are large 
it is well to sprinkle lightly with Turk’s Island 
salt. The barrels should be well cleaned before 
using. Piace alight sprinkling of salt on the bot- 
tom of the barrel and a well arranged layer of 
meat laid in, then another light sprinkling of salt 
and a layer of meat until the barrel is full, when a 
weight is put on and the pickle poured over the 
meat to entirely cover it. 


egg or a potato. 


As soon 


Trees and Water.—A. C. Ingram, Weld Co., Col.: 
The pushing out of a new growth on your crab- 
apple trees, after remaining so long dormant, only 
shows with what tenacity some plants will cling 
to life under unfavorable conditions. It has often 
surprised men from the Eastern States to see how 
quickly the grasses will spring up after a long 
drought on the Western plains and when every 
root appeared to be dead and dry enough to take 
fire and burn. As the application of water by 
irrigation has revived your trees, it may be well 
to give them more of the same kind of attention in 
the future. 


Vegetable Oyster.— Mrs. John Murphy, Esme- 
ralda Co., Nev.; The seeds you send appear to be 
one of the many species of garden vegetables 
known as salsify or vegetable oyster plants. The 
most common species is Tragopogon porrifolius. 
Then there is a Spanish oyster plant, Scolymus 
Hispanicus, and the black salsify, Scorzonera His- 
panica. They are all cultivated for their edible 
roots, Which are mainly used during the winter 
and early spring. The common garden salsify has 
showy purple flowers, while those of the Spanish 
and black are of an orange-yellow shade. 

Grass on Lawns.—Subscriber, Paterson, N. J.: 
A well kept lawn is a “thing of beauty,” but those 
who take great pride in their lawns, and have 
plenty of help about their grounds, are very likely 
to overdo the matier and keep the grass cut too 
short, thereby weakening the roots, and should a 
few dry, hot days follow the cutting, the grass 
becomes brown and often badly burned. Shaving 
the grass down to the very crowns is always inju- 
rious to any lawn and at all seasons, and as a rule 
the knife of alawn mower should be set to leave 
one inch of stubble, and in dry weather two inches 
would be still better, although this will not leave 
as smooth a surface. The best system is to cut the 
grass often, and leave a fair length of leaves for 
the assimilation of the sap. In wet weather 
lawns require cutting more frequently than dur- 
ing dry; 
number of times they should be cut in a month 


but no general rule can be given as to the 


or season. 


Perpetuating Varieties.—In answer to ** Young 
Gardener's ” inquiry héw to perpetuate new varie- 
ties we quote from Prof. S. W. Johnson’s new and 
revised edition of How Crops Grow, as follows: 
“Varieties may often be perpetuated for a long 
time by the seed. This is true of our cereal and 
leguminous plants, which commonly reproduce 
their kind with striking regularity. Varieties of 
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other plants can not, with certainty, be reprodu 
unaltered by the seed, but are continued in 
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layers 








possession of their peculiarities by cuttings, 
and grafts. The fact that the seeds of a Potato, 

grape, an apple or pear can not be depended igan 
to reproduce the variety may perhaps be more 
commonly due to unavoidable contact of pollen 
from other varieties (variety-hy bridization) than 
to inability of the mother plant to perpetuate its 
peculiarities. That such inability often exi 


, . . : Sts is, 
however, well established, and is, in gener 


Hh ul, most 
obvious in case of varieties that have, to the great 


est degree, departed from the original Specific 
type and in sterile ‘hybrids.’ The sports whieh 
originate in the processes of propagating from 
buds (grafts, tubers, cuttings) are perpetuated by 
the same processes.” Si 





Killing Canada Thistles.—J. Flomerfelt, Somer- 
set Co., N.J., writes us that he kills Canada this. 
tles with salt by putting it on the root when itis 
hollow, which is when the bloom begins to ripen 
“It is sure death, if applied then. Cut the thistle 
about one-half or one inch below the surface and 
a spoonful of salt on the root does the work, if 
stock do not eat it before it dissolves. If followed 
by arain the death is very certain. Be sure the 
root is holl@, as it will do no good applied before, 
If the field is in pasture apply brine. I have on 
several occasions eradicated large patches by this 
means, sometimes not a fiber ever appearing 
again. It isa good plan to clip the heads of the 
first to bloom and wait to let others somewhat 
mature before the salt is applied, in order that the 
roots become hollow, then the rains carry the salt 
to the end of the roots.” 


The Fountain Tree.—Mrs. L. D., Clifton, N. J.: 
The story of the “ Fountain-” or “ Rain-tree” is q 
very old one and has been retold in print many 
hundreds of times during the last hundred years 
or more, Early voyagers to new lands saw many 
wonderful productions which have never been re- 
discovered; consequently we are rather inclined 
to think that some were creatures of a lively im- 
agination. The ‘Fountain-tree” described in 
““Glass’s History of the Canary Islands,” as well 
as its American relative the “ Rain-tree ” deseribed 
in *Cockburn’s Voyages” are both unknown to 
modern travelers, and it is very doubtful if those 
who pretended to describe them were any more 
fortunate. 





Orchard Grass.— George W. Paul, Posey Co., 
Ind.: Orchard grass grows in what may be termed 
bunches, and does not make a close compact sward 
like blue grass, red-top and similar species. It is, 
however, an excellent pasture grass, coming for- 
ward very rapidly and early in spring and contin- 
ues to throw up new leaves until late in the fall. 
For hay the stalks are rather coarse kut nutritious 
and relished by horses and cattle. This grass 
will thrive on much lighter and poorer land than 
timothy, but as we do not know the character of 
your soil we are somewhat in doubt in regard to 
the best time to sow the seed. We have had ex- 
cellent success in sowing the seed the first of 
September on light soils, covering with a light 
harrow or brush, afterward passing a farm roller 
over the surface. We sow the seed alone and at 
the rate of two and a half to three bushels per 
acre, the quantity depending somewhat upon the 
quality of the seed purchased. 











Wild Carrot.— Mrs. A. J. Greene, Huntingdon 
Co., Pa.: Wild earrots do not thrive nor become a 
nuisance in well cultivated lands, but they seem 
to take possession of neglected pastures, meadows 
and lawns. If kept cut down and not allowed to 
produce seed, the old roots will eventually die out 
and there will be no seed to produce new plants. 
Perhaps the best way to get rid of this pest is to 
break up the land and use it for two or three 
years for crops requiring constant and thorough 
cultivation during the summer. After the carrots 
have been exterminated, seed down again. By 
taking only a part of your farm at atime you can 
work it all over in a few years and get rid of the 
pest. provided no plants are allowed to ripen their 
seed in the uncultivated field. 





Superphosphate for Clover.—George E. Boggs, 
Haywood Co., N. C., writes that last spring he 
sowed one hundred pounds superphosphate, made 
from S.C. phosphate, on one acre of clover, and on 
an adjoining acre two hundred pounds of land 
plaster. The former cost $19 per ton; the latter 
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ai additional ° Basket” Items 
1890.)  ** page 538. 


Cold Centar is Coming. 


Buy your Horse Blankets now. 
Two or three dollars for a 54 Horse 
Blanket will save you ten dollars 
worth of feed. A horse not blan- 
keted ini the stable eats more to keep 
warm than a blanket costs. The 
warmth must be kept up, and if 
the horse is not blanketed he must 
eat more to keep warm. 


5 4 Horse Blankets are the strong- 
est. Like all good things they have 
been imitated. Beware of imitations 
which look well but won’t wear. 
Always look for the 5 4 Trade-Mark 
sewed inside. 


5/A HORSE BLANKETS are made by 


Wm. Ayres & Sons, Philadelphia, and are for sale 


by allaealers. Ifyou can not getthem from your 
dealer write them. There are Thirty Styles 
at prices to suit all, Among them are the 
5/A Five Mile, with five miles of warp threads 
in each blanket. 5/A ERoss Stable, a giant for 


strength. 5/jA Electric for out door use, very 
strong. 5/A Extra Test which stanas the 
highest test for strength. Also the celebrated 
5“4\ Baker which is used by railroad, express 
and fire companies in all the large cities. These 
are shown in the 5f/A Book, which you can get 
__ free from your dealer. Ask for it. 





Established JACKSON BROTHERS, 1852 
New York State Drain-Tile aud Pipe Works, 
MAIN OFFICE, 83 Third Ave., ALBANY, N. Y. 





ROUND, SOLE AND RSE-SHOE TILE. 
Over 13 Inches Long. By Saree or Smallest Quantity. 
Price List on Application.” Prices that cannot be under- 
uoted. Our newimproved Machinery makes a Superior 
ound Tile, excelling anything offered before and at greatly 
reduced prices. First premium wherever exhibited. Also, 







wholesale agents for the celebrated Akron Salt-Glazed | 


Sewer-Pipe. Prices low for small or large orders. 





$500 REWARD 


will be paid to the agent of any scale company who 
willsay over his own name as agent,that the JonEs 


5 TON WAGON SCALE, $60 


is not equal to any made, and a standard reliable 
scale. For particulars, address only 


Jones of Binghamton, Binghamton, N.Y. 





fe AGIC LANTERNS WANTED oR ticranae: 


HARBACH & CO.809Filbert St.Phila.Pa. 











Bermuda Bottled. 


“You must go to Bermuda. If 
you do not I will not be responsi- 
ble tor the consequences.” * But, 
doctor, I can afford neither the 
time nor the money.” ‘ Well, if 
that is impossible, try 


SCOTT’S 
MULSIO 


OF PURE NORWECIAN 
COD LIVER OIL. 


I sometimes eall it Bermuda Bot- 
tled, and many cases of 


CONSUMPTION, 


Bronchitis, Cough 
or Severe Cold 
I have CURED with it; and the 
atiivantage is that the most sensi- 
tive stomach can take it. Another 
thing which commends it is the 
stimulatins properties of the Ily- 
pophosphites which it contains. 
You will find it for sale at your } 
Drusgsist’s but see you get the 4 
} 





original SCOTT’S EMULSION.” 





rn ieeatin OT ON 








| 
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LLCOCK’S 


POROUS PLASTERS. 


Self-praise is no recommendation, but there are times when one must permit a person 
to tell the truth about himself. When what he says is supported by the testimony of others 
no reasonable man will doubt his word. Now, to say that ALLCOCK’s POROUS PLASTERS are 
the only genuine and reliable porous plasters made is not self-praise in the slightest degree. 
They have stood the test for over thirty years, and in proof of their merits it is only neces- 
sary to call attention to the cures they have effected, and to the voluntary testimonials of 
those who have used them. 














Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepresentation. Ask for 
ALLCOCK’S, and let no solicitation or explanation induce you to accept a substitute. 











SEND FOR SAMPLE CARD AND DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST. 
H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO.,, 


Sole Manufacturers of H. W. Johns’ Asbestos Roofing, sheathing, Building Felt, Asbestos 
Steam Packings, Boiler Coverings, Roof Paints, Fire Proof-Paints, etc. 


VULCABESTON Moulded Piston-Rod Packing Rings, Gaskets, Sheet Packing, etc. 


Established 1858. 87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, _ P™#ltavetpnia, cuicaag, 











\PECIAL OFFER. The MAHER & GROSH c utlery is hand-forged from razor steel, “every blade tested 
KS severely and warranted. We want to deal direct with consumers, and in 13 years we have held old friends and 
made thousands of new ones. Look at Knife shown here; cut is exact size; price is 65¢; blades equal any #2 razor. To 

= tempt yous one rice for awhile is 48¢e; 5 for #2, postpaid. Lighter 

2bi: ; lady’s 2-blade pearl, 35¢c: 7-inch Steel Shears, 

60c; Knife shown here 

and shears, $1,post-paid. 

Barber’s hollow ground 

razor, $1.25. Best Strop 

evo= made, 50 cts. Send 
o free list. 


i MAHER & GROSH, 


4S STREET, 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 














SAMPLE HARNESS FREE! Just think 


of it, steel cooking utensils, each one 
stamped out of a solid piece of steel. 
You want them? Of course you do, 
every housekeeper does, Ask for 
“NEVER-BREAK” Will not absorb 
grease, will not crack, scale, or break. 
Always clean and new. Write for 
illustrated circular. 
THE BRONSON SUPPLY CO., Cleveland, C0 


OHIO ENSILAGE = 








This is a regular = harness but in order 
to introduce our goods an —- S6la7s for the 
next 90 days, WE WILL SELL Fran FOR $6.87 and givo 
ONE E FREE IF YOU SELL SIX. Cut this out and send 













Ets us with 61 as a guarantee of good The wide, open Throat and improve iz 
ey and we will send the harness to you by express, Feeding Device give our ma- |, 5 
0.D. , subject to examination, and if you find it all we chines larger ca- - 2 
aa and perfectly satisfactory, you ‘pay the express pacity than others. am 
agent the balance $5.87 and take the harness, OTHER ISE We are the origi- ae) 
PAYN HING: \ When cash in full 86.87 er pa Pte as the Safety 0 > 
the order WE SEND FREE a genuine feltsaddle pad, worth | 44 5 eel, and have §f) 38 
$1. This single harness is made of genuine oak stock Cai ; est re tite ces} 
either in bright or black trimmings, with patent leather | ag sete “bebe 2S 
biinds with either side or overchecks; heavy breast | ‘Fresthes oa, Besalane oie 
F eceiiag atcnt a -and double and stitched andias te Gite: ee, zy 
Faces, parts are accurately made and sew ex | be , 
perienced labor. 1f you wanta harness or can sell one THE SILVER MANUFAOT’G CO., SALE » OHIO. 
medi ish eden 8 eee b : rm j- im- 
m tel is is your last chance - ai a arness 
si ae this ad will never appear again, address dO you WANT 


MOVERSON & CO., Woods Block, 





‘ 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Menitou AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
z = QUAKER CITY Use PRESERVINE; absolutely harmless; no taste or 
smell. For sale bv 
oO 


GRINDING MILL TTO HANN, 268 Water St., N. Y. 

or BoE ad ae “FENC PRICES REDUCED 
Heavy Netting. Best made. 

(STEEL E.) Catalogue FREE. Write 


A.W.STRAUB &C0.,Philada.Pa. eae BROS., RICHMOND, IND, 
= Territory East of Ohio. 
BONE MEAL (0%. Qh "8X; 
Crushed Oyster Shells, 


[4 j 
__ SPRINGFIELD [MPLENENT CO. Sprizgfleld, 0. Ter’y West ofPs 
...ers, for 
Se hool, ‘Club& Pi srlor. Best out. Cata- | Flint and Beef Seraps. Send for new price list. 
logue free. T. 8. Denison,Chicago,Ik. | YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, York, Pa. 
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A Brilliant Opportunity. 
a 
The full text is printed on Page 536 of a 
recent act of Congress to supplement the origi- 
inal land grant of 1862, under which an agri- 
cultural and mechanical college has been 
established in most of our States. 


which will soon be $25,000 a year, is equiva- 


lent to an endowment of from $500,000 to | 


$800,000 in each case, according tothe rate of 
interest. It is only when viewed in this light 
that the extent of the financial aid thus gen- 
erously granted can be fully realized. 

These industrial colleges have now a great 
opportunity. With twenty years’ experi- 
ence in working out the problem of applying 


the new education, in most cases they pos- | 
sess a plant well equipped for their work, | 


and have only lacked what money was fur- 
ther needed to increase the corps of able 


instructors. This want is now supplied. The | 
most gifted of our educators can now be | 
secured for these agricultural and mechani- | 
| spite of the greatly reduced values. 


cal colleges. Their libraries, apparatus, and 
other facilities for instruction can be in- 


creased as the inflow of students requires. | 


Their attractions and the direct, practical | 
| duction increased so that a break in prices 


| and disastrous failure for many large cattle | 


value of the training they impart should be 
such as to draw out an unprecedented attend- 
ance of young men and women. Such will 
be the case if the institutions are managed 


with the ability that their resources can | 


command. 


Co-education should be introduced as rap- | 
idly as real progress warrants. Almostevery | 
(State will be glad to provide the buildings or | 
equipment required to furnish whatever | 


may now be lacking in facilities for giving 


to young women the industrial education | 


suited to or required by their sex as well as 
providing the special education in the same 
line demanded by the opposite sex. 


the great educational centers for the masses. 


Their young men and women will not only | 


be educated in brain and hand for the battle 


of life, but may, in no small measure, be | 
| that the Secretary of Agriculture may cause 
| the inspection of salted pork and bacon in- | 
| tended for export, to determine whether it is 
| wholesome and complies with the regula- | 

tions of the country to which it is consigned. | 
An official certificate or stamp shall be fixed | 
to such wholesome products, and serious | 
punishment is provided for counterfeiting or | 


schooled in their duties to their country and 
society at large. 

This ideal will best be reached by keeping 
the agricultural and mechanical colleges in 
close touch with the people. A vast work is 


yet to be done to educate farmers and me- | 


chanics as to the possibilities these colleges 
offer to their children. 
original ways to thus interest and convince 
the public will ever be a profitable invest- 
ment. The experiment stations in connec- 
tion with these colleges (separately endowed 


with $15,000 annually from the Federal gov- | 
ernment), with their research into the ques- | 


tions directly affecting the farmer, must 
also prove a great help. But, with this addi- 


tiohal money for education, the efficiency of | 
the special work of the stations should not | 


be impaired by diverting their employes’ 


energies to the duties of instruction. Equally | 
portation to, or sale in such foreign State of 


important is it that the people of the respect- 


GRICULTURIST 


| branch of agriculture. 
| due to the falling off in our export trade | 


Thus | 
these institutions will steadily develop into | 
| exportation, prohibiting the importation of | 
adulterated articles of food or drink, and | 


| authorizing the President to make proclama- | , . 
| required in the shipment of butter and 


| cheese, both of which American products 
| are suffering in foreign markets by the ex- 


Persistent effort in | 


l 
| ive States insist upon the proper disposition 
| of this new and liberal appropriation, and 


*, thus avoid the necessity of invoking the 


remedies provided for in the law for those 
who violate its spirit or letter. 

The American farmers and their delegates 
in Congress have shown far-seeing wisdom 
and patriotic generosity in completing for all 


| time the endowment of our agricultural and 


mechanical colleges, the main features in our 
great system of industrial education. Now let 
these institutions prove themselves worthy 
the trust and responsibilities resting upon 
them. That they may thus fulfill its ideal is 
the earnest wish as well as the hope of the 


| AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
To add to | 


the income of each of these institutionsa sum | 


=. 


Protection Without Tariff. 


— 
Our live-stock interests have felt the preva- 
lent depression more seriously than any single 
This has been largely 


consequent on the closing of the markets of 


| France and Germany against American hog 


products, and the onerous restrictions in 
England that American cattle could be im- 


ported only if slaughtered within ten days | 
The extent of this decrease in | 


after arrival. 
exports is very marked. Prior to these re- 


_ strictions, pork products to the value of $104, 
000,000 annually were sent abroad, but im- | 


mediately fell off to $59,000,000, and for the 


last fiscal year was only about $80,000,000, in | 


The ex- 
ports of cattle, which amounted formerly to 
$17,000,000, at once decreased to but half 
that amount annually. 


producers was natural. The consequent low 


| prices have led to a gradual increase in cattle 
exports of late, but at no profit to producers. | 


The worst of it is that the restrictions on,our 
exports have been quite unfounded. 


with pleuro-pneumonia. 


Exasperated by this injustice, the interests 
involved have finally secured from Congress | 


a measure which promises to be of the most 
far-reaching importance. 
act providing for the inspection of meats for 


tion in certain cases.” Section 1 provides 


altering any of these marks. Section 2 pro- 


hibits the importation of any adulterated or | 
unwholesome food, drug, or liquor into the | may be found necessary to so amend the law 
United States under penalty of forfeiture | 


and imprisonment. The President is author- | 
| Experience will best solve this problem. 


ized to issue a proclamation suspending the 
importation of adulterated articles from any 


country for such time as he may think neces- | 


sary. It is also provided that whenever the 
President shall be satisfied that unjust dis- 
criminations are made by or under the au- 
thority of any foreign State against the im- 


| attention at home and abroad. 


Meanwhile our pro- | 
: | products and beef cattle for export, so that 


| articles. 
| injustice, the President of the United States 


It has | 
been demonstrated that for several years | ~. . 
past American hog products were free from | vigilantly enforced, must protect this coun- 


trichinz, and that our beef was not affected | 


It is entitled ‘‘ An | 


rr 

any product of the United States, he ma a 
direct that such importations of such forej 4 
States so discriminating against any product 
of the United States as he may deem proj 

shall be excluded from this country, me 
importation of diseased live stock or animals 
which have been exposed to infection Within 
sixty days before their exportation js algo 
prohibited. The Secretary of Agriculture jg 
given full power to quarantine all imported 
stock at the owner’s expense. No animals 
can be imported except at such quarantine 
ports as may be designated by him, Ani. 
mals imported in compliance with the law 
which in quarantine are slaughtered are 
safeguard against infection are to be equi- 
tably valued and paid for out of the appro- 
priation for the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
The President is also authorized to com- 
pletely suspend the importation of all or any 
classes of animals for a limited time when 


i necessary to protect our stock against infec- 


tious or contagious diseases. As a final safe. 
guard, the Secretary of Agriculture is em- 
powered to inspect animals intended for 
exportation, to disinfect vessels engaged in 
their transport, and to prevent diseased ani- 
mals or those which have been exposed to 
infection from being placed upon any vessel 
for exportation, the expense of this service 


| being placed wholly upon the owners of ves- 


sels engaged in the business. 

The simplicity and yet comprehensive 
nature of this act commends it to public 
It will ena- 
ble the Secretary of Agriculture to absolutely 
guarantee the purity and quality of our hog 


| no foreign country will have reasonable 


ground for closing its ports against these 
Should any country persist in this 


has full and ample power to retaliate. The 
law also further strengthens and greatly 
simplifies quarantine regulations, and, if 


try against the importation of diseases from 
abroad. 

It will be observed that this measure is 
identical in principle and object with the 
suggestions of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
for January, 1889. Now let the same princi- 
ple of guaranteeing quality be applied to our 
other agricultural exports, and we shall hear 
nothing more of the surplus of farm crops. 
Especially is this Government supervision 


| portation of bogus articles under the label of 


the genuine. American farmers should em- 
phatically demand that this injustice be im- 
mediately corrected. 

It is a serious question, however, whether 
a system can be devised for inspecting bacon 
and salted pork that will be satisfactory to 
German and French health authorities. It 


as to provide for inspection at the point of 
slaughter, both on the hoof and in carcass. 


Right in line with this measure is the Pad- 
dock pure food bill, which is aimed at all 
kinds of adulterated or unhealthful foads. 


| Its details may not be entirely correct, but it 


is refreshing to see both National and State 
Legislatures awakening to the necessity of 
checking the adulteration of foods. 
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OPEN TO CONVICTION 


Read and Decide for Yourself. 
“Dr, Haas’ Hog Remedy is a certain pre- 
yentive of Disease, making pigs thrive well 
and ot flesh fast.’ 

H. WAL TON, Birmingham, England, 
(Purve yor to H. the Queen, and H. R. i 
she Prince of Ww ahaa) 

“Pigs fe da Ww . Haas’ Re medy I consider chol- 
ra proof. IHN HORTON, Unadilla, Neb. 
“4 t ae Without $t,?? 

Would no vithout tt) eRe Ar Ds 

Prop. “ a » Clifton Springs, N. 

ireds of similar testimonials pb 
— ell known Breeders and Feeders. 


I WILL INSURE HOGS 
WHEN FED MY. REMEDY. 
WRITEFOR TERMS. 





REFERENGE=ANY BANK 
OR MERCANTILE AGENCY. 


DR. sos. HAAS’ 


HOG AND POULTRY REMEDY 


USED SUCCESSFULLY 14 YEARS. 
DREVENTS DISEASE, | ARRESTS DISEASE, 
STOPS COUGH, EXPELS WORMS, 
NCREASES FLESH, | HASTENS MATURITY. 

» 25 lb. cans, $12.50; $2.50, $1.25 and 
PRICES 150c.apackage. Largest are cheapest. 
Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 
Write for circular. Send 2 ct. stamp for ‘‘Hog- 
logy, ” a 64 page pamphlet onswine. Mention 


chis paper.JOS.HAAS,V.S. , INDIANAPOLIS, IND 





A SOLID 
Steel FENCE! 
< Sex 





EXPANDED METAL 


cur age * _— SOMETHING NEW. 


For Pinson CHURCHES, CEMETERIES, FARMS 
GARDENS Gates, Arbors, Window Guards, Trellises, 
Fire-proof PLASTERING LATH, DOOR MATS, 
&e. Write for Illustrated Catalogue; mailed free 


CENTRAL EXPANDED METAL CO 
116 Water St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hardware Men keepit. Give name of this paper 


Improve your home with = W ALL p A PE R 
markably low prices. Enormous assortment of styles. 
Honorable treatment. We can refer to hundreds of well- 
pleased customers in every section of the U.S. Our prices 
range trom excellent Lustre papers at Ge. a roll to e/egant 
Iridescent Embossed Golds at 3c. For 8c. eo 
wi'l send to any address, samples with borders to match, 
A... DIAMENT &CO., 1206 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Practical Hints to Builders. Free. 


100 pages. 40 illustrations. 20 short chapters. 


Over 100,000 copies of this little book have been sold at ten 
cents each. We now propose to put it in the hands of per- 
sons contemplating building. Send your address, and we 
will mail youa copy free, together with our lithugraphic 
advertisement, which, in colors, represents the various 
styles of Metal Shingles and Roofing we manufacture. 


NATIONAL SHEET-METAL ROOFING CO., 
510 East 20th Street, New York City. 


Fall and Winter Dresses, 








In Woolen Stuffs Plaids are 
the most popular style for 
this season. Tartan and clan 
Scotch Plaids, large broken 
plaids in fine materials of 
rough surface, colorings bril- 
liant and colorings subdued— 
an unusual variety in all the 
reliable grades. 

in writing for samples, state 
definitely as possible what 
is desired, and the samples 
will be promptly sent. We 
can not send general lines. 


—~<>-s> 


James McGreery & Co., 
BROADWAY AND 11TH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 








CUT YOUR FEED. 


The Smalley Cutter for Ensilage and drv Bodeer Cut- 
ting leads them all. GRIND YOUR GRAIN. h 
new Smalley Grinder grinds small grain and ear corn at 
the same time. SA YOUR WO . The Smalley 
Cireular Saw Machine has pole sawing attachment. 

All of the above work can be most satisfactorily per- 
formed with the new and improved Smalley ven 
Tread Horse Powers. These powers made from 1, 2 
or3 horses are mounted on two wheel trucks, and are 
moved about as handily as a road cart. They are 
furnished with our patent govenor, a most vrfect 
automatic speed regulator, and we have recens pox 
fected a very neat pumping attachment, and a 
bull or horse will pump water successfully. a 
powers are sold and warranted as The Best and Chea 
est General Purpose Farm Power on Eart 
In fact SMALLEY GOODS are shipped to any re- 
sponsible farmer in the U. S. or Canada subject to trial 
and to,eturn at our expense both ways if not proving 
just as represented. Circular, etc., free to any address 
naming this paper. Smalley Manufacturing Co., 

anitowoc, Wis. 














= NEW sii 


/ FORCE PUMP 


ora net 
\q VN Has vacuum and alr | 
chambers, brass cylin- 


> brass valve seat: works easy; seule | 
fer* sand bras abaliow, ¢ drilled or dug voile. } 
Steady drsem Ra. es > for sprinkling 
hy 
lawn: fon book of itormation FREE. 


ENTERPRISE CO., ““*iriixois. 








oa U. 8. Standard 


—Jsciles 
3 TON TON $a testers FO) purtionasely 
0S6000 000 & THOMPSON, Binghamton, N.Y. 


, FARM ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal. 
Simple, Effective, Durable. 
Write us before buying. 
For free Pamphlet address 
, THE JAMES LEFFEL & CO, 

= SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
or 110 Liberty St., New York. 











We will fur- 
nish the most 


omg and sid- 
ing, all styles. 
Also Metallic 
Shingles from 
Tron or Stee 
with full diree- 
tions and low 
rices. 
ARRY ¥ TRON ROOFING co., Cleveland, O. 





G 
Mention Agricuiturist. 








When your blood is impoverished the remedy is at hand. 
Take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 








DO YOU WANT A “FREE GIFT’? See “Murray,” page 533. 








- Siumph Fence Machine Co. 





Ni) 
Address Triumph Fence Mach. Co., Cleveland, O. 




















For a Disordered Liver 
Try BEECHAM’S PILLS, 
25cts. a Box. 


OF ALL DRUGGISTS. 















(hampion Evaporator. 


For MAPLE, SORGHUM, CIDER, 7 _N 


AND FRUIT J ELLI ES. Agua 
Corrugated pan over firebox, doubling 
boiling capacity. Small interchange oe 
2ble syrup Ryiha (connected by si-/4 
phons). — handied for cleans 
an ng, and a Perfec 

Aaieoutte ei: egulator. 

© Champion is as great 
an improvement over the 
Oook Pan as the latter 
was over the old iron ket 












ISSOULA Garden city of MONTANA. 
Railroad and manufacturing center, 
fine water power, rich agricultural lands, mines, 
lumber, ete. A prosperous city and rich country. 
Full particulars, including beautiful book, ‘ Mis- 
SOULA ILLUSTRATED” SEN upon application to 


FAIRCHILD, CORNISH & CO. , MISSOULA, MONT. 


E THE PERKINS’ 


aa) WV ind Mill 


» ig the Strongest and Best Self- 

Regulating Wind Mill made. Full 

instructions for erecting sent with the first 

mill. All Wind Mills warranted. 

For Circulars and  R- address 

The Perkins’ Wind Mill & Ax Co., 
Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind. 















TO -" or prevent 
Secondary 
FER M EN- 


éiranite TATION. 
USE IMPROVED 


PRESERVING POWDER. 


a 
It does not impair the taste or flavor, it is thoroughly 
reliable and absolutely harmless to the human system. 
SEND 35¢c for asample, forwarded free; ay tee 
40gallons. One pound, sufficient for 8 BbI » gees: 
ceiver to pay charges, or $1.80 by mail, prepa Price 
lower in larger quantities. 
W. ZINSSER & CO., 197 William St., New York. 
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ANIMAL AILMENTS. 


Dogs and Malaria.—Not only do dogs suffer from 


malaria, but nearly all domestic animals suffer 


more or less from all unsanitary conditions. Hunt- 
ing dogs often suffer in this way. They are said to 
have rheumatism and fever, but generally one or 
two ten-grain doses of quinine give them decided 
relief. 

Broken Wind.—Mr. Steven Pickering, Salt Lake 
Co., Utah, asks whether tar will relieve broken 
wind in a horse. It may be of some service if of 
recent oceurrence. But half a dram of iodide of 
iron added to the tar would be more serviceable. 
Iodide of potashin same dose, or muriate of ammo- 
nia should be used alternately. If, however, the 
tissues or mucous membrane of the air passages 
are thickened, no favorable result can be looked 
for. 


Health.—The condition of perfect health is that 
in which all the organs of the animal economy 
perform their natural functions with the regu- 
larity of clock-work. But animals like men live in 
domestication, to a greater or lesser degree, lives 
of modified existence. Domestication has imposed 
restraints and added many exacting requirements, 
while civilization has introduced many deleteri- 
ous fashions injurious to both mankind and 
animals. 


Cats Losing Their Hair.—A lady subscriber de- 
sires to know why cats lose their ruffs? Long- 
haired cats often lose the long hair about the neck 
when with kitten. Too much meat, skin disease, 
neglect and exposure will also cause the cat or dog 
to unduly shed their coats. By the correction of 
these evils, the coats will again become long and 
fine. Domestic animals require grooming. The 
Newfoundland and St. Bernard should be kept out 
of damp cellars in hot weather. 


A Good Application for Wouuds. — Boracic 
acid, two drams; iodoform powder, one dram; 
petrolene No. 2, four ounces. This, applied on old 
linen and bound to the part, will prevent blood 
poison, keep qut flies, cause rapid and healthy 
granulation. This should always be kept in the 
farm-house, ready for any cuts or wounds of the 
family, help, or stock, which are of frequent occur- 
rence, thus overcoming the senseless and often 
injurious applications of tobacco, tar, soap, or 
ashes. 


Lampas.—Colts, during dentition, are likely to 
suffer from swelling and inflammation in the roof 
of the mouth. Among some ignorant persons, this is 
regarded as a disease, and the turgid parts are 
cruelly burned with a hot iron. The so-called 
lampas is not a disease, but a morbid condition 
which yields to gentle treatment. Give soft food 
for a few days, and if the swelling continues let a 
skilled operator slightly scarify the ridges witha 
sharp lancet. 


Rheumatism.—This is quite common in horses 
and cattle that have been confined in dark, damp 
stalls. It may readily be detected by the indispo- 
sition of the affected animals to move, and when 
they do it is with difficulty and with apparent 
pain. Their movements are stiff and constrained. 
A change to sunny, light, dry quarters, with one 
fourth of a pound of Rochelle salts in bran, every 
morning, will often give prompt relief when the 
cases have not become chronic. 


A Lame Foal and a Rubbing Horse.—James F. 
Ford, Mitchell Co., Iowa, has a promising Clydes- 
dale colt foal that seems lame or rather tender in 
the near fore-foot, and fears an injury of the bone. 
The colt may have sprained the ankle by slipping. 
Sponging with hot water every night when the 
mare and colt come in for the night will give 
relief. The bone is not injured unless pain, ten- 
derness, or swelling are present. The horse that 
rubs its tail and the top of its neck is probably 
afflicted with hen lice. A thorough washing with 
soapsuds in which crude carbolic acid is mixed in 
tablespoonful quantities will destroy the parasites. 


The First Milk.—M. H. May, Bergen Co., N. J.: 
The first milk of a cow after calving, called * colos- 
trum,” contains laxative and other properties 
which exactly adapt it to the wants of the newly- 
born calf. This milk is called “ beastings” in Eng- 
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land. It is not continued milking which changes 
the character of the secretion, but the regular 
operations of nature. The composition of milk 
varies greatly, particularly in the percentages of 
butter-fats; but an average sample is made up 
about as follows; Water, 87 per cent; butter-fats, 
3.5 per cent; caseine, 3.5 per cent; milk sugar, 5 
per cent; mineral matter (ash), 1 per cent. 


The Relief of Pain in Animals.—Humanity dic- 
tates that animals snffering great pain from any 
cause should be as speedily relieved as possible. 
The internal exhibition of chloroform, or by inha- 
lation, which is preferable, is the quickest method 
of relieving pain. It may be added to any prepara- 
tion of opium, as it operates sooner and fills in the 
time required to get the opiate effect. Small ani- 
mals require from a quarter to half a dram, as 
the calf, lamb, or pig. But cattle or horses at 
maturity require dram doses, and repeated, 
even, at short intervals of half an hour till relief 
is secured. Severe pain long continued is destruc- 
tive of life. 


Temperature of Animals in Health.—In man the 
temperature is 98);° Ff. The adult sheep at lib- 
erty, as in pasture, is 104,%°; pigs, 1032°; oxen and 
cows, 101$°; dogs, 101%°; horses, 1003°; that of hens 
runs up when sitting to 106° or 107°. Whoever has 
gathered freshly-laid eggs—just dropped, and in 
the same nest eggs that have been sit on, can 
readily feel the difference in the temperature. 
But for this feverish condition for three weeks, 
eggs would never hateh under the hen. The sit- 
ting hen is always nervous, fidgety, and so foolish 
that she will often flee from a handful of corn 
thrown to her as though it were a dangerous mis- 
ile for her destruction. Feed and tend her gently. 


Tuberculosis (Consumption). — Mr. Schuyler 
Townsend, Ontario, Canada, wishes to know if 
cows affected with tuberculosis when consumed 
as meat will cause those who eat the meat to be- 
come consumptive. Why only a comparatively 
small portion of those exposed to small-pox con- 
tract itis not known. Doctors beg the question by 
saying that the many who do not get it are not sus- 
ceptible. It is not yet positive that the milk or 
meat of tuberculous cows will produce consump- 
tion in the human subject. But consumptive cows 
ean neither produce good, sound milk nor beef. 
They do not yield remunerative quantities of 
either product. Every unsound food product 
should be rejected by the health inspector. 


Epidemic Colic in Calves.—This fatal form of 
colic occurs in calves soon after birth, and depends 
upon unsanitary conditions. It may be epidemic, 
but is generally local, affecting the newly-born 
calves of a herd or immediate neighborhood. In 
the early part of the attack the calf appears dull 
and weak and refuses food. Soon follow the 
symptoms of griping pains and violent discharges 
from the bowels, followed by temporary relief. 
But soon all the symptoms become aggravated and 
the calf dies from exhaustion. The treatment 
must be prompt and efficient in order to save the 
calf, as a dram of essence of ginger and two 
drams of laudanum in boiled milk every hour 
until relief is secured. The veterinarian would 
give by hypodermic injection thirty drops of 
Magendie’s solution of morphia every half hour. 
Milk punch in great prostration may save a valua- 
ble calf. Boiled milk should be given in pint 
quantities after recovery. Cleanliness must be 
thoroughly enforced in all things pertaining to 
stalls and feeding. The vessels fed from should be 
scalded out with boiling water after every feeding. 


Broxy.—This is a blood disease of sheep only. 
It is comparatively rare here, but in Great Britain 
the flocks suffer severely. It often occurs after 
eold moonlight nights and hard frosts. The degen- 
eration of the blood, either from fever or derange- 
ment of the digestive organs, suddenly proves 
fatal, as shown by the high condition of the ani- 
mal after death. Mr. Tomlinson, Texas, asks if 
broxy affects his flock as he has lost several sheep 
lately without apparent cause. But as no symp- 
toms are given, it is impossible to determine the 
ailment. By attentively watching a sick animal, 
any unnatural signs will enable a veterinarian to 
determine the disease, when a clear account of 
the symptoms is given. From the fact of the 
sheep having become thin in flesh before death, it 
is probably broxy. Upon opening a dead sheep 
from this disease the conditions would be the dis- 
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charge of offensive odors, the tissues would 
stained of a reddish-yellow color, a bloody gs 
tion would be found in the eavity of the abdonal 
and the membranes would be studded with “Dbl st 
and blue” spots, and the heart would contain Pras. 
of black blood. Lambs have a blood diseas = 
which, after death, many of the above sual 
ances are found, but dropsical Swelling about the 
neck, body, and navel are also present—thig 3 
called navel ill. is 


a or Splenic Fever. es During the last 
tw enty-five years the losses of cattle by the go. 
ealled * Texas fever”? have been sreater than by 
any other form of disease. The first systematie 
inquiry as to the character and pathology of the. 
ailment was made in 1867 by a commission acting 
under the authority of the State of New York, The 
commission consisted of Lewis F. Allen, Gen. M 
R. Patrick and J. Stanton Gould. Their able and 
elaborate report threw a flood of light upon the 
nature of the disease, and clearly indicated the 
proper measures Of prevention. Subsequent ob- 
servations by skilled veterinarians have some- 
what modified the early conclusions as to some 
particulars, while fully confirming the fact that 
it is a germ disease. Singularly, the Southern 
eattle which spread the infeetion are themselves 
exempt from attack. Their saliva and possibly 
other excreta, solid and liquid, contain the germs 
of infection. Thus every trail over which Texas. 
or other Southern cattle have been driven, every 
pasture where they have grazed, every water- 
hole at which they have drunk and every railroad 
ear or vessel in which they have been conveyed, 
becomes, during the open season, a possible source 
of infection to Northern cattle. It is generally 
held that the germs are destroyed by frost, and 
that there is no danger to be apprehended during 
the period from the first cf December to the first of 
March. But this is not always reliable, as there 
may be seasons so unusually mild and warm as to 
leave the fatal germs in full vigor. An instance 
of this occurred last winter when a herd of twenty- 
three grade cattle which were taken from Mis- 
souri to Jacksonville, Ill., contracted the disease, 
and eleven died. It was found years ago that no 
measures under State authority were adequate for 
checking the spread of the disease, for the reason 
that trails and railroads stretched across State 
lines. The Bureau of Animal Industry of the 
United States Agricultural Department, acting 
under authority of federal law, has adopted a 
system which, with the hearty codperation of 
State and railroad authorities, is wholly successful 
in preventing the outbreak of the disease or its 
communication to Northern cattle. The line is 
drawn at the southern boundary of Kansas and 
Missouri. All cattle shipped from any point south 
of that line between the first of March and the 
first of December are required to be kept wholly 
apart from other cattle in cars and yards. Every 
ear in which Southern cattle have been conveyed 
is to be thoroughly cleaned and disinfected. In 
fact, many of the railroads, to obviate all chances 
of mistake, cleanse every car in which cattle of 
army kind have been carried. Each of these cars 
while in transit has a conspicuous tag marked 
“Southern cattle,” and every way-bill is similarly 
stamped. Skilled and experienced inspectors are 
stationed at the principal shipping points to see 
that the regulations are properly enforced. The 
Southern cattle, being wholly free from disease, 
are slaughtered on arrival at terminal points, 
principally for packing and canning. Thus, while 
Northern cattle are protected from danger of 
contagion, there is no loss or onerous restriction 
upon those coming from the Southern districts. 
The value of this system is not to be measured 
merely by the protection it affords against losses 
from the fatal disease. When it is generally 
understood, it will go a long way toward strength- 
ening the foreign markets for American beeves, 
and thus add to the market value of every beef 
animal in the country. 





Enlightening the World. -It must be a great grati- 
fication to you to be able to produce such a splendid maga- 
zine as the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, which in ft 
recent developments is actually “ Enlightening the World.” 
I hope you will continue to keep that elevated position. 

GAVIN PETTIGREW, New South Wales, Australia, 

Full of Practical Common Sense.—The AM&@RI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST is full of geod common sense. Its 
teachings work well in practice. There is no foolishness 


about it. 
L. H. B., Portage Co.,'O. 
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To every purchaser of $25.00 worth or more of our goods within the next 30 days, ending November 1st, 1890, we will give freea 


FINE EMBROIDERED BUCGCY LAP DUSTER 


Remember, this is ABSOLUTELY FREE. We have not increased the price of our Buggies and Harness, but are giving these presents away abso- 
lutely free as an inducememt for those who have not used our goods to become our customers, knowing that the superior qualities of the 


‘Murray’ $55 





-25 Buggies and 


$5.95 Harness 


will be the means of securing their trade ever afterwards. Remember, this offer holds good only until NOVEMBER Ist, 1890, and if you want to take 
advantage of it, do not delay ordering, but send in your orders quick. 


Our ‘Murray’ Buggies & Harness 


are acknowledged to be the Best and Cheap- 
est in the World. They are sold direct to the 
consumer. We donot belong to the so-called 


Buggy & Harness “Pool” or “Trust” 


but stand on our own footing and sell our work 
solely on its Merits and Low Prices. 





If you have not received our 


/ containing Full Description and Prices of 


Our Celebrated “Murray” Buggies & Harness, 


write to us at once for it and we will mail it to 
you free of charge. Address 


WILBER H. MURRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


‘‘MURRAY BUILDINC,’’ 139 West Front Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








Crind your own Feed and 
_ SAVE MONEY. 


STAR 






dia - z Tumbling Rod at- 
t i Corn Shellers, Cutter, &c. 


Prade 12 to 25 Bushels per hour 


of Ear Corn, dry or damp, Chop Feed, and all small 

grain, fine or coarse. Can be run by steam power, if 

desired. §2~ Also full line of Shellers, Cutters, 

Broadcast Seeders, &c. For prices and termy 

address STAR MANUFACTURING CO. 
New Lexington, Ohio. 








Wk Jalors’ bills ave neither a luxury nora necessity. 


Order your 
01S YOUR TAILOR ? sce 
ing made 





we agree that there shall be a saving; and, more- 
over, it is easy, safe and satisfactcry. Leaving money 
in your pocket is equivalent to putting it there. You will 
feel indebted for the suggestion. 

Our magnificent line of Suitings, Overcoatings and 
Trouserings, for Fall and Winter, now ready—we have 
everything from good to the finest (nothing less). 

Write us for samples from our Merchant Tailoring De- 
partment. State the kind of goods desired, and we will 
send all things necessary and without cost to you. 

We understand Clothes—we understand’ Tailoring— 
and we endorse and recommend this method, _If you 


fie eat svate WANAMAKER & BROWN, 


Clothing for boys 
mention ages. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Largest Clothing and Tailoring House in America. 


by us, and | 











FOR TWO HORSES 


FULLY GUARANTEED. (% 
Crinds EAR CORN 


and SMALL CRAINS 

Special Cob Breaking De- 
vice and peculiar dress of 

Grinders Gives Better © 
Work, More of it, with 
less work to Team than j 
any others. morse for cat- = 
alogue of this and 


POWER MILLS. 


THE FOOS MFG. CO., SPRINGFIELD, 0. 


THE SCIENTIFIC 


SWEEP MILL 





EADS THEM ALL for Ease & Rapia work 
in — Hay, Loose or Sapet Straw. Bands 
hooked with closed 

= doors while horse is 
g operating ress. 
4 Bales of 2001bs. made 
in three minutes; 24 


wy factory. Operated 
F cosler” and Miter 





sa eS 
cd pa man’frd mm B. D. B. HENDRICKS, ingston, N. ¥- 












The offer by Timothy 
Paige, Esq.. of his cele 
brated Fresno and Tulare 
County lands alif. 


exceptional fruit land will yield an income no 
generally obtainable, & from ten times tha 
id ne of land further East. 
o 5,000 acre Sracts, with perpetual wate 
aS upon easy term 
aps and all barticulars a Morris & Ganse. 
4 Washington § Cereal i 


iE, 
Solicitors for Timothy Paige, Esq 








EWIS’ 98% LYE 


POWDERED AND PERFUMED 
(PATENTED.) 

The strongest and purest Lye 
made. Will make the best 
perfumed Hard Soap in 20 
minutes without boiling. Itis 
the best for disinfecting sinks, 
closets, drains, washing bottles, 
barrels, paints, etc. 


PENNA. SALT M’F’G CO. 
Gen. Agts., Phila., Pa. 
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TRADE MARK 











DO YOU WANT A 


Profitable Business? 
Do you wish to SUCCEED 
where others fail? Then 


BORE 


WELLS 


with our famous Well 
Machinery. The onl 
- self- cleaning and ¢ 
jast-dropping tools in use, 


LOOMIS & NYMAN, @@}\6 
——SS 


FFIN, Ono. 









THE GREAT 


‘OHIO® 


WELL 








PATENT WATER ROOFED 


ESTABLISHED JAN. {st b 18366... 





= os 

Y Applied by our new 
STRONG WATER PROOF; Patent method 
with 44 the labor of any other way. Unlike any other roof. 
No rust or rattle. An Economical and DURABLE 
SUBSTITUTE for PLASTER on walls. Ornamen‘al 
CARPETS and RUGS of same material, cheaper and 
better than Qil Cloths. ((7Catalogue and Samples Free. 


W.H.FAY&CO.CAMDEN,N.J. 


STEAM ENGINE 





SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE ano PRICES 


ATLAS ENGINE WORKS, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











The only Bit made that can 
be used ona gentle horse or the 
most vicious horse with equal 
and entire success. For family 
driving, speeding, or riding and 
controlling Stallions or break- 
ing the:Colt they are ‘king. 
— sent prepa in X C 

late for $1; in Nickel $1.50; in 
Extra Fine Nic kel $2.50; Stall- 
im J Bits 0c extra. RACINE 

AND 


MALLEABL 
WROUGHT IRON CO., Racine, Wis. J. P. Davis, 
Manager. 
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Our agents will find this offer a great help in 
procuring new subscribers. Commence your Fall 
campaign now. 

THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52-54 Lafayette Place, New York. 


— 
FURTHER NOTES ON A FAMILIAR SUBJECT. 
Overproduction can not be the trouble. Larger 


| 
Current Topics. | 








crops, better tillage, improved fertilization and 
cheaper production are constantly and properly 
advocated. If our financial system is correct, and 
proper facilities are offered to distribute and man- 
ufacture our product, there can never be a disas- 
trous surplus. History furnishes no instance in 
which the earth so yielded her increase as to 
eause actual depression, but under all circum- 
stances of good government it makes the people 
prosperous. Moreover, we find that however 
great the crops, they have always been consumed. 
Our resources are so great and our intelligence so 
superior that, with just financial management on 
the part of the government, we could and ought 
to use thousands of millions more every year than 
wedo. We ought to use in 1891 not less than one 
thousand millions of dollars to improve our public 
roads, which, as the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
truly says, are ashame to the country. An equal 
sum could be employed in putting up or repairing 
farm buildings. The real cause of the depression 
is that the farmer does not receive enough for his 
erops. This is due to the small amount of money 
in circulation. The searecity of money is partly 
owing to the funding act of 1870. By that measure 
one thousand million of bonds at four per cent 
were issued, redeemable at the pleasure of the 
government for thirty years, but the word “ after” 
was substituted for “for” in transcribing the law, 
thus making the bonds perpetual for thirty years 
unless redeemed at a premium. Consequently, we 
have the anomaly of four per cent bonds being 
worth more than four and one-half per cents, the 
four per cents bearing a premium of twenty-three 
to twenty-eight, while the latter are now quoted 
at about par. Enough money has been collected 
from producers since the panie of 1873 to have 
redeemed the entire issue, in which case the peo- 
ple would have had the use of a portion of the 
money. and prices could have been kept up. Now 
is it unjust for farmers to demand the enforcement 
of the original act redeeming the bonds and put- 
ting the money into circulation ? 
J. FLOMERFELT, New Jersey. 


I find that the production of wheat in the United 
States during the first five years of the decade 
ended with 1889 was 2,319,866,358 bushels, and the 
average price was $1 per bushel. Yet the total 
product of the last five years is 140,779,558 bushels 
short of the first period. While the increase of 
population in the decade must have been 12,000,000, 
the average price during the last five years has 
been only eighty cents per bushel. My family of 
ten consumed from April 26, 1889, to May 2, 1890, 
eleven barrels of flour, although it was used eco- 
nomically. Now, if all other persons had used as 
much as we did during those five years, there 
would not have.been a barrel of flour for export, 
much less a surplus to carry over. Does this not 
demonstrate the error of the claim that over- 
production has been the trouble with our agri- 
culture? Does it not show that the people at 
large are pinched and can not purchase what they 
really need? In the same connection, we find that 
millionaires have rapidly increased in number 
during the last thirty years, while the currency 
per capita has failen from $75 in 1865 to a sum 
variously estimated to-day at from $7 to $20. A 
friend writes me from Kansas: “I wish I had 
gone to Florida with you, for here our farmers are 
all in the same boat, loaded to the gunwale with 
debts and covered with mortgages. We live more 
poorly and work harder than we ever did in Ohio, 
and are worse off every year.” 

R. M. FUGATE, Levy Co., Fla. 
—_—_———__~9-@—. 
Three Months Free. 


— 
To NEW SUBSCRIBERS TO THE AMERICAN AG- 
RICULTURIST FOR 1891.—To every one not now on 
our list subscribing to the AMERICAN AGRICULT- 
URIST previous to October 3lst, we will send the 
October, November and December numbers of 
this year free. dating the subscription to January, 
1891, thus giving fifteen months’ numbers for a 
year’s subscription. 
Bear in mind this special offer is good only until 
October 31st, and is made to new subs¢ribers only. 
Call the attention of your friends to our offer, 
and if possible induce them to subscribe. See our 
new book offer elsewhere in this number. 











AYER’S PILLS 


Exce! all others as a family medicine. They 
are suited to every constitution, old and 
young, and, being sugar-coated, are agree- 
able to take. Purely vegetable, they leave 
no ill effects, but strengthen and regulate 
the stomach, liver, and bowels, and restore 
every organ to its normal function. For use 
either at home or abroad, on land or sea, 
these Pills 


Are the Best. 


‘“‘Ayer’s Pills have been used in my family 
for over thirty years. We find them an ex- 
cellent medicine in fevers, eruptive diseases, 
and all bilious troubles, and seldom eall a 
physician. They are almost the only pill 
used in our neighborhood.” — Redmon C. 
Zomly, Row Landing P. O., W. Feliciana 
Parish, La. 

“T have been in this country eight years, 
and, during all this time, neither I, nor any 
member of my family have used any other 
kind of medicine than Ayer’s Pills, but these 
we always keep at hand, and I should not 

now how to get along without them.” — 
A. W. Soderberg, Lowell, Mass. 

“T have used Ayer’s Cathartic Pills as a 


Family Medicine 


for 35 years, and they have always given the 
atmost satisfaction.’”’— James A. Thornton, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

“Two boxes of Aycr’s Pills cured me of 
severe headache, from which I was long a 
sufferer.’— Emma Keyes, Hubbardstown, 
Mass. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 
Sold by all Dealers in Medicine. 





A Saw Mill for light power at a low 
Many 
If you 


price was introduced first by us. 
are in use; many are wanted. 
want one remember that 


$188.00—A Saw Mill For—$200.00 


are our figures, and that no- better, sub- 
stantial, durable small mill can be found. 


Address the old stand, 


The Lane & Bodley Co. 


ESTABLISHED ISS. 


Wass ee | 


CINCINNATI, O. 


Awarded highest honors at 
i Phila., 1876 | Melbour 
: periin. ol Frankfort, i 
i Paris, 878 | Amsterd 
= New Orleans, 1884-35. 8 
Paris Medal on every bottle, 
Beware of Imitations, 


AS, THE LIBRARY OF 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 


has been carefully selected by E. “. Srepmay and 
E. M. Hutcurnson from the 400,000 volumes copy. 
righted. Only $3.00 per month, less than one cent 
per volume per day. Send for sample portraits 


GL. WEBSTER & CO., 3 East 1éth St., N.Y 











{ Send your address immediately, on postal card 
| for our 80-page elegantly Illustrated Catalogue, 
describing more than 300 of our Works pertain- 
ing to Rural Life. 

UOrange Judd Co., 52 & 54 Lafayette Place, N. Y, 


HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS 


| OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 
s Quickly Dissolved and Removed with the New 
» Accidentally Discovered Solution 


= MODENG =: 


and the growth forever destroyed with- 
out the SLIGHTEST i ee Harmless 
as water to theskin. ITCANNOT FAIL. 
There never was anything like it. 
81.000 reward for failure or the slight- 
est injury. Sent by mail. Price, $1.00 
sper bottle. Agents wanted. Full par- 
ticulars (sealed) sent free. Address, 














i) 
K.C.HAY PRESS C0. KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















Frowz To Male IMwoney 


—_—w ITH— 


A FEW HENS 


Is the motto and teachings of the Best Poultry Paper published. It Costs Only 50 cts. a year; six 
months 25 cts. Cash or stamps. Sample free. Address FARM-POULTRY, Box 2118, Boston, Mass. 





LIKE 


SHERIDANS 


V 


CONDITION POWDER 


IF YOU CAN’T GET IT NEAR HOME, SEND TO US. 


Itis Absolutely Pure. Highly Conceutrated. Most Economical, because such small doses. Strictly a Mead ng. 


Nota Food. You can buy or raise food as cheap as we can. 


Prevents and Cures all diseases of Poultry. 


more than gold when hens are Moulting. ‘One large can saved me $40, send six more to prevent roup this 
winter,” saysacustomer. Forsale by druggists, grocers, general store and feed-dealers. No other made like it. 
We will send post-paid by mail as follows:—A new elegantly illustrated copy of the “ FARMERS’ 20ULT: 
RAISING GUIDE” (price 25 cents. Contains a daily poultry account worth the price), and two small packages of 
Powder for 60 cents; or, one large 21-4 pound can for $1.20 (regular price) and Guide free. Sample pack, 25c., 


five for $1.00. Six large cans, —— prepaid, $5.00. 


centa day perhen, Testimonia 


Send stamps or cash. In quantity costs less than one-tenth 
ssent free. I, 8, JOHNSON & CO., 22 Custom-House Street, Boston, Mass, 
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LOOK HERE! ) 
What the Pub- 7 
lic has to say 
about the | 


We 
cOoOoDsS. Ww 
—_—_—_—_— « 
New IBERIA, LA., June 7,9. & 

Dear Sirs :—I have received ¥ \ 
the buggy in good order, and 
am perfectly satisfied with it. 
I think it the most nicely fin- 
ished buggy I have seen in this 
section of the country. Every one 
admires it. MY WIFE IS HIGHLY 
PLEASED WITH IT. 

Iam very ee Mee 
. B. WINTERS. 





* GRANGEVILLE, IDAHO, June 16, 1890. 

Dear Sirs:—The set of $5.50 harness 
that I ordered for Chas. Bentz, of this 
place, came O. K., and every one here 
WERE MUCH SURPRISED, AS THEY ARE AS 
GOOD AS HARNESS SOLD HERE FOR $20, 
Enclosed please find $10 for which please 
send your No. 6, $10 harness (nickel 
trimmed), by express to Frank Vansice. 

Yours truly, 
E. BECK, Postmaster. 


MANCHESTER,DEPOT, VT., June 30, 1890, 
Gents :—The top buggy and road cart are 
at hand all O. K. They are VERY SATIS- 
FACTORY, and in every way appear poly 

equal to your representations. I thin 
you may, in due time expect other 
customers from this locality, as the 
goods are liked BY ALL who have seen 
them. Yours very truiy 5 
R. H. BRADLEY. i%& 
~ 


HARNES 


















HERE IS THE 


re, XN 


WE ALSO MANUFACTURE 


i 
GOAT HARNESS! 
from $1.50 to $16) 
© GOAT or DOG CARTS} 
at $4 and $7, 


Write for 
GOAT CATALOGUE. 






For 20 consecutive years we have made and sold 
to Dealers, BUT NOW we are selling direct to the consumers, saving you the traveling man’s 
expenses and dealers’ profits. 


HARNE 


That we are selling so many of at 
Send P.O. order or registered letter 
and get a set with Over Check or e 
Side Rein. We Defy Competition. 



























HARNESS $5.50, ROAD CARTS $13.50, BUGGIES, $55.00, upwards, 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue and Prices. 
FRANK B. BARKLEY MFG. CO., 271 & 273 Main St.. CINCINNATI, O. 














GO SOUTH, YOUNG MAN ! 


750,000 Acres of Mobile & Ohio Railroad 
Lands. 
750,000 Acres of U. S. Government Lands. 


The Former for Sale in Tracts to Suit Pur- 
chasers, 

The Latter Open to Homestead Entry or Pre- 
emption. 

Why go West to encounter Blizzards, Cyclones, 
Droughts, extreme heat in Summer and extreme cold in 
Winter, when you can, with less expense and greater 
facility, reach the South and locate in the states of Mis- 
sissippi and Alabama, where cheap lands, good health, 
good water, an abundant rainfall, a mild climate (Bliz- 
zards, Cyclones and Sun Strokes being equally unknown), 
good markets for your products and unsurpassed 
shipping facilities, are the inducements offered? 

On Sept. 23d, and October 14th, 1890, the Afobile & Ohio 
Railroad Company will place on sale at St. Louis, Mo., 
Round Trip, Home-Seeking Tickets to all points on the line 
of the Road south of Jackson, Tenn., at One Fare for the 
Round Trip, good to return within 30 days after date of 
sale and with privilege of Stopping off at Pleasure going 
and returning within final limit of ticket. For further in- 
formation in regard to rates, address G. W. KING, 
GEN’L PASS. AGT.. MOBILE, ALABAMA, or J. N. 
EBERLE, L. & I. AGT., ST. LOUIS, MO. Fo informa- 
tion in regard to Lands, address ALABAMA LAND & 
DEVELOPMENT CO., or HENRY FOND®, PRES’T, 
Mobile, Ala. 

Maps, Pamphlets and Full Inform: 
Mailed Free. ” aay 


FARMS Large settlement of happy and _pros- 
i perous Northern i Free new 
Circular. J. F. MANCHA, Ciaremont, Va. 





INVESTORS 


should get information about First Mortgage 
investments (land and TO re) 
railway bonds) paying % 

TWENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 


TTAOC SNOENE Rs 0 6. 6 o eens I 2 
Principal and Interest paid on the $15,549,9 3 
GAY WHEN OME is. 6595518 $12,107,576 


J.B. WATKINS LAND MORTCACE CO. 
319 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





a 

A most desirable and attractive estate containing 700 
acres located 20 miles west of Richmond, Va., on the Rich- 
mond and Allegheny Railroad, known as Eastwood Grange 
and_ said to have been before the war one of the most de- 
sirable plantations on the Jamesriver. It is one of the 
best fenced farms in the state; elegant mansion and num- 
erous out buildings; abundance of pure running water; its 
adaptation to grass makes this property most desirable as 
astock farm. Also, allthe horses, mules, sheep,hay. grain, 
farming implements, household furniture; possession_to 
be had at onee. For further particulars address P. H. 


WESLEY. Sabot Island, Va.,or E. B. WESLEY, 32 | 


Broad street, New York, Care of Van Schaick & Co. 











THE GARDEN 
WALLA WALLA ©.2022" 
s| NORTHWEST. 
For fruit culture, farming, fine stock raising, manu 
facturing, no better field. Delightful homes, pure 
water, ideal climate, every production. 


Write to Board " — a 
uenetts. WASHINGTC 
WALLA WALLA, 























UMTULIPS VALLEY north orthe city of Grays 


Harbor and ig 2 Harbor Bay; one to ten miles 
wide, sixty miles long; fringed with timber; in the 
heart of timber region, partly open prairie; alder 
growth, and partly beaver dam formation; largest body of 
government land in Washington still open to pre-emption. 
Settlers this spring will find excellent locations, on either 
yovernment or other tracts, at low prices. Grays Harbor 
asin contains 70.000 acres of tide marsh lands, cutting 
large quantities of hay. NOCROP FAILURE. Address 
GRAYS HARBOR CoO., 
Grays Harbor, Wash. 


Persons desiring authoritative informa- 
M . tion concerning the iculture, mines 
———~—_Q) Manufactures of Montana, its re- 
sources and advantages, with industrial and labor statis- 
ties, can receive, postage FREE, ——! maps, etc., or 
answer to special inquiries, by addressing 


The Chamber of Commerce, Helena, Montana. 
NOW LOOK AT THIS! 


A postal card sent to T. McFARLANE, Iowa City, 
Ia., will bring to you price and description of a MODEL 
FARM AND COUNTRY HOME, healthful, beautiful, 
productive and rare in all that goes to make an earthly 
paradise. 


MONTANA 
REAT FALLS, “9.0 ronena 
resources, immense water power, gold, silver, 
copper, lead, lumber, coal, iron, cattle, horses, wool 
and agriculture. Phenomina! growth. Fer full 
articulars address SECRETARY BOARD 
F TRADE, Great Falls, Miontana. 














HAT Uncle Sam and Aunt Columbia think, ete., of 
Washincto and Seattle. Send stamp to Eshel- 
man,Llewellyn & Co.,Seattle, Wash. 





DO YOU WANT A “FREE GIFT”? See 





“Murray,” page 533. 
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In Aid of Agricultural Education. 


A NEW AND IMPORTANT LAW WITH LIBERAL 
APPROPRIATIONS. 

A bill (S. 3714) to apply a portion of the proceeds 
of the public lands to the more complete endow- 
ment and support of the colleges for the benefit of 
agriculture and the mechanic arts established un- 
der the provisions of an act of Congress approved 
July 2, 1862. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled, That there shall be, and hereby is 
annually appropriated, out of any money in the 
treasury not otherwise appropriated, arising from 
the sale of public lands, to be paid as hereinafter 
provided, to each State and Territory for the more 
complete endowment and maintenance of colleges 
for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts 
now established, or which may be hereafter estab- 
lished in accordance with act of Congress approved 


July 2, 1862, the sum of $15,000 for the year ending | 


June 30, 1890, and an annual increase of the amount 
of such appropriation thereafter for ten years by 
an additional sum of $1,000 over the preceding 
year, and the annual amount to be paid thereafter 
to each State and Territory shall be $25,000, to be 
,applied only to instruction in agriculture, the me- 
chanie arts, the English language, and the various 
branches of mathematical, physical, natural, and 
economic science, with special reference to their 
applications in the industries of life, and to the 
facilities for such instruction, 

Provided, That ro money shall be paid out under 
this act to any State or Territory for the support 
and maintenance of a college where a distinction 
of race or color is made in the admission of stu- 
dents, but the establishment and maintenance of 
such colleges separately for white and colored stu- 
dents shall be held to be a compliance with the 

rovisions of this act if the funds received in such 
State or Territory be equitably divided as herein- 
after set forth. 

Provided, That in any State in which there has 
been one college established in pursuance of the 
act of July 2, 1862, and also in which an educational 
institution of like character has been established, 
or may be hereafter established, and is now aided 
by such State from its own revenue, for the educa- 
tion of colored students in agriculture and the 
mechanic arts, however named or styled, or 
whether or not it has received money heretofore 
under the act to which this act is an amendment, 
the Legislature of such State may propose and 
report to the Secretary of the Interior a just and 
equitable division of the fund to be received under 
thi$ act between one college for white students 
and one institution for colored students estab- 
lished as aforesaid, which shall be divided into 
two parts and paid accordingly, and thereupon 
such institution for colored students shall baenti- 
tled to the benefits of this act and subject to its 

rovisions as much as it would have been if it had 
seen included under the act of 1862, and the fulfill- 
ment of the foregoing provisions shall be taken as 
a vompliance with the provision in reference to 
separate colleges for white and colored students. 

Section 2. That the sums hereby appropriated 
to the States and Territories for the further endow- 
ment and support of colleges shall be annually 

aid on or before the 31st day of July of each year, 
p y the Secretary of the Treasury, upon the warrant 
of the Secretary of the Interior, out of the treas- 
ury of the United States, to the state or territorial 
treasurer, or to such officer as shall be designated 
by the laws of such State or Territory to receive 
the same, who shall, upon the order of the trustees 
of the college or the institution for colored stu- 
dents, immediately pay over said sums to the 
treasurers of the respective colleges or other insti- 
tutions entitled to receive the same, and such treas- 
urers shall be required to report to the Secretary 
of Agriculture and to the Secretary of the Interior, 
on or before the ist day of September of each year, 
a detailed statement of the amount so received 
and of its disbursement. The grants of moneys 
authorized by this act are made subject to the leg- 
islative assent of the several States and Territo- 
ries to the purpose of said grants: Provided, That 

ayments of such installments of the appropria- 
on herein made as shall become due to any State 





before the adjournment of the regular session of | 


the Legislature meeting next after the passage of 
this act shall be made upon the assent of the gov- 
ernor thereby duly certified to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Section 3. That if any portion of the moneys re- 
ceived by the designated officer of the State or 
Territory for the further and more complete en- 
dowment, support and maintenance of colleges, or 
of institutions for colored students, as provided in 
this act, shall, by any action or contingency, be 
diminished or lost, or be misapplied, it shall be 
replaced by the State or Territory to which it be- 
longs, and until so replaced no subsequent appro- 
priation shall be apportioned or paid to such State 
or Territory; and no portion of said moneys shall 
be applied .directly or indirectly, under any pre- 
tense whatever, to the purchase, erection, preser- 
vation, or repair of any building or buildings. An 
annual report by the president of each of said col- 
leges shall be made to the Secretary of Agricult- 
ure, as well as to the Secretary of the Interior, 
regarding the condition and progress of each col- 
lege, including statistical information in relation 
to its receipts and expenditures, its library, the 
number of its students and professors, and also as 
to any improvements and experiments made under 
the direction of any experiment stations attached 
to said colleges, with their cost and results, and 
such other industrial and economical statistics as 
may be regarded as useful, one copy of which 
shall be transmitted by mail free to all other col- 
leges further endowed under this act. 


| 
| 


Section 4. That on or before the 1st day of July | 
in each year after the passage of this act, the Secre- | 
| 


tary of the Interior shall ascertain and certify to 
the Secretary of the Treasury as to each State and 
Territory whether it is entitled to receive its share 
of the annual appropriation for colleges, or of in- 
stitutions for colored students, under this act, and 
the amount which thereupon each is entitled, 
respectively, to receive. If the Secretary of the 
Interior shall withhold a certificate from any 
State or Territory of its appropriation the facts 
and reasons therefor shall be reported to the Pres- 
ident, and the amount involved shall be kept sep- 
arate in the treasury until the close of the next 
Congress, in order that the State or Territory may, 
if it should so desire, appeal to Congress from the 
determination of the Secretary of the Interior. If 
the next Congress shall not direct such sum to be 
paid it shall be covered into the treasury. And 
the Secretary of the Interior is hereby charged 
with the proper administration of this law. 

Section 5. That the Secretary of the Interior 
shall annually report to Congress the disburse- 
ments which have been made in all the States 
and Territories and also whether the appropria- 
tion of any State or Territory has been withheld, 
and if so the reasons therefor. 

Section 6. Congress may at any time amend, sus- 
pend, or appeal any or all of the provisions of this 
act 








Scrofula 
Salt Rheum 


For All Diseases 
Caused by 
impure Blood, Take 


Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 


Who rules the town? 

Depends upon what ques- 
tion is up. 

The lamp-chimney ques- 
tion—What sort do you 
break ? 

Whatever sort your dealer 
deals in. 

How do you think he 
selects his chimneys. 








He buys those that cost 
him least; he can get the reg- | 
ular price for them; and the 
faster they break the more he 
sells. That’s how he reasons. 

Tell him you want MAC- 
BETH S “Pearl Top” or 
“pearl glass,” tough glass, 
transparent, clear, not foggy, 
fine, of right shape and uni- 
form. Tell him you'll pay 
him a nickel more apiece, and 
that will cover his extra 
costs twice over. 

Tell him you don't pro- 
pose to break any more. 

Try your hand at ruling. 


Gro. A. MacBeTH & Co., 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 





im ——————S—S>$ a 
rs 


Our $10 and $25 EB 
u . ngage’ 
DIA M oO N D Rings are the lnrvesteaes Pe 
gems ever offered. On receipt of price we wil] send ae 
any address, and guarantee perfect Satisfaction or rete 
n 


the money at once. We have other rings for $20 #40, #50 
$100, $125, fede! |: 
$250, 8300, E N CAG E M E NT 2 5210, 
#1000 up, including Rubies, Sapphires, Pearls, abies 
and all precious stones. Ear Rings, Studs, Buttons nt m 
lets, Pendants and everything in fine Jewelry, Weel 
of every kind and price. Our Art Room , . 
is filled with fine paintings well worth RI NCS 
seeing. . . 

J. H. JOHNSTON & CO., 17 Union S¢ 

Established 1844. it York, 


r In all Departm 
Vi U S i C PIANO ORGAN” 
VOICE, VIOLIN, &, 


Under best ‘Teachers in class and private less iti 
$6 to $60 for 20 lessons; and many Bree Ole sed em 
tures, Concerts, Recitals, Analyses, etc. Elocutionand 
Oratory, Fine Arts, Literature, Languages, Piano and 
Organ Tuning, BEAUTIFUL HOME for Young 
Lady Students. Calendar free. Fall Term begins Sept. 11 "Q0, 
ONSERVATORY,’ 





Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. E. Tourjeg, Director, 





OT 


> 
ERTEL’S 
VICTOR Hay & straw PRESS 
Shipped any-vhere to operate on trial against all 
others; purchasers to keep the one doing most and 
best work for least money. Thousands in use. Estab- 
lished 1867. Circulars free. Address Manufacturers, 
GEO. ERTEL &CO., Quincy, Ill.,U.S.A.,or London,Can. 





20 Years Experiencein one spe- |! i} \ 
cial line by practical,progressive peo ! | \\ 
ple means something. Send for wind ) NWA 
mill catalogue that tells all about it. Mh i 


Stover Mfg.C0,, Precrontite. [ 


. . on 
Blacksmithing & Farm == 
with kit of tools for $20.00 or $25.00,cON= ccges 
sisting of the Holt portable Forge, the = 
Combined Anvil and Vise, and a kit 

of regular blacksmith tools. In use 

in every State... Endorsed by thou- 

sands of FARMERS who have saved TIME 

and MONEY by their use. Youcan buy 

full kit or any part separately. 

Get_our Ne ric i 


t Cash Price List. 
HOLT MFG. CO., 1001 First Av., Cleveland, 0. 











MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’ 


CRATEFUL—COMFORTING 


COCOA. 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 





PROF. RICE’S SELF-TEACH 
SYSTEM. Allcan learn music without the 
SELF ‘aid of a teacher. RAPID, CORRECT. 
TABLISHED 12 YEARS. NOTES, CHORDS, 
TAUGHT ACCOMPANIMENTS, HARMONY. Sends tam 
for Music Journal. Circulars free... Add 


G. 8. RICE MUSIC CO., 248 State St., Chieago,fe" 
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. TREES iin: 


The largest and most complete stock in the 
U.S. of Fruit and Ornamental 77rees, Shrubs, 
Peonies, Roses, Hardy Plants, Grape Vines, 
Small Fruits, &c. Tllustrated and descriptive 
—— Gugogee also wholesale price list for 
e trade 7 

ae? ELLWANGER & BARRY 
T. HOPE NURSERIES, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
SOth Year. (Mention this paper.) 













SCILLA CLUSI, @ grand winter } 
flower producing enormous clusters of | 
bloom two to three feet in circumference. | 
They are of lovely light and dark blue col- 
ors and borne in such marvelous clusters 
that it makesa plant of wonderful and 5) 
striking beauty. The bulbs are very large th 
e and strong, and should be planted in a five F 

M 










4 or six inch pot and are absolutely sure to 
bloom freely during winter, and the great 
heads of bloom keep perfect for weeks. 
Freezing does not harm it, and bulbs can | 
also be plantedinthe garden this fall for 
blooming in early spring like Tulips. Tr, } 
it,either for the house or garden. It is 
sure to bloom and create a sensation, 
there being nothing among winter flowers 
which will so astonish and please all be- 
holders. Price of extra large Bulbs, sent 
at once by mail, postpaid, 20 cents each; 3 
for 50 cents; 7 for $1.00. Also 
15 Double and Single Tulips, mixed. ...50¢ 
#6 Double and Single Hyacinths, mixed.50c 
5 Named Lilies, including Bermuda 
Easter Lily.........--sseseeceececees 5Oc 
25 Crocus, fine mixed sorts.............25¢ 
Our “Jewel” Collection, 25 Lovely 
Winter Blooming Bulbs, all named for 
only 50c postpaid. Fr ly 92.00 m 
\ ‘or only 2.00 we w 
SPECIAL OFFE mail ee 
ed—Scilla, Tulips, Hyacinths, Lilies, Crocus 
and Jewel Collection,in all 77 Elegant Bulbs 


CATALOGUE FREE. Pec treeed 
Catalogue of Fall Bulbs and Plants is now 
ready and will be sent free to all who ask 








































for it. We offer the finest stock of Hya- 
cinths, Tulips, Crocus, Narcissus, Lilies, 
Ixias, Freesias, Alliums, Oxalis and other 
bulbs for winter anc’ farly spring bloom- 
ing. Also hardy plants,and rare new plants 
for winter blooming. (@* Try our winter 
blooming Orange, fiorning Glories, Black 
Calla, Orchid, etc. We also offer many new 
and rare fruits. Write at once; these 
offers may not appear again. Address 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, FLORAL PARK, Queens Co., N. Y. 


THREE CRAND BERRIES. | | 


Lovett’s Early.—The only firm, prolific, hand- 
some very early strawberry, of good size. Shuster’s 
Gem.—The most valuable variety, ripening in mid- 
season. Gandy.—The latest; large and beautiful. 
Full descriptions and colored plate showing each berry, 
mailed free. Dozen plants of each by mail for $2.50. 

An immense stock of FRUIT AND ORNA- 
MENTAL TREES AND PLANTS, Nut 
Trees, &c. All the good old and choice new varieties. silvery white flowers with a bright golden yellow cup in 
Quality unsurpassed ; prices low. Ilustrated Fall | (gcentre.of each. They 4re 0 eet, Geen ta 
Catalogue, giving plain and nvactical instructions for purchas- herald the coming of their New Year, and as a symbol of 


ing, culture and management, with honest descriptions (telling both poe — Paty a Ae bay ay rome te 
defects and merits), prices, etc., free to all. 


bowl of water with enough pebbles to prevent it from 
Trees and Plants by mail a specialty. 


toppling over when the immense spikes of flowers are de- 
J. T. LOVETT CO., Little Silver, N. J. 














all a _ LI GE = PE = 
OF CHINA, 
gnown also as Joss Flower, or Flower of the Gods, and 


“‘ Water Fairy Flower,’’as it is sometimes called by the 
Celestials, is a bulb, bearing in the greatest abundance 
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veloped. Theshort time required to bring the bulbs into 
full bloom—4 to 6 weeks after planting—and the fact that 
it can be grown everywhere and by anybody, is certain to 
secure @ permanent popularity for the ‘Sacred Lily.” 
Large bulbs of the true sort direct to us from 
China, we offer for 25 cents each, $2.50 per dozen. 
Free by Mail. A dozen bulbs, planted one a week, will give a 
supply of flowers all Winter. 


CC HENDERSON'S “00 
SLOLORS) NTC AID) aN 
(Ofe)| (Tou flolela al0l hei 


A carefully chosen assortment of Bulbs, equally adapted 












IACGCARA 

; enf Af old ard new 
varieties. Lxtra Quality, 
Warranted true. Lowe 
est rates. Introducers 
of the new Black Grape 
EATON. 


Also other SMALL FRUITS. New Descriptive Catalogue Free. T.S. HUBBARD CO., FREDONIA, N.Y. 




















NEW AND RARE PLANTS, 


ORCHIDS, ETC. 


A Large Collection of Hot House and Green- 
House Plants, Carefully Grown, at Low Rates. 

ORCHIDS—a very extensive stock: East Indian, Mexi- 
can, Central and South American, ete. 

ROSE 

FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREES, ete. 
on application. 


CLEMATIS, DUTCH BULBS, ete. 





JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 


Catalogues 





600 ACRES. 13 CREENHOUSES. 


TREES AND PLANTS 


We offer for the FALL trade a large and fine stock 
of every description of FRUIT and Ornamental 
TREES, Shrubs, Roses, Vines, SMALL 
FRUITS, Hedge Plants, Fruit Tree Seed- 
lings and Forest Tree Seedlings. Priced Cata- 
ogue, Fall of 1890, mailed free. Established 1852. 


BLOOMINGTON PHCNIX NURSERY 


SIDNEY TUTTLE & CO., Proprietors, BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 





379 (FRUIT TREES 


Varieties 

emaauum | VINES, PLANTS, Etc. 
Apple, Pear, Peach, Cherry Plum, Quince, 
Strawberry, Raspberry, lackberry. Cure 
rants, Grapes, Gooseberries, &c. Send for cat- 
alogue J.S. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 








“GREEN MOUNTAIN GRAPE,” 


HE hardiest and best early grape yet introduced. Six 
days earlier than any variety tested at the Agricultu- 

ral Experimental Grounds at Geneva, N. Y. Color, green- 
ish white. Pulp tender, sweet and delicious. The only 
grape that ranks first both in earliness and quality. Each 
vine sealed with our trade-mark label. Our copyright 
name, “GREEN MOUNTAIN,” secures us the exclusive 
right for its propagation for sale. Send for circulars giv- 
ing further information Agents wanted. Address. 

STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS, New Canaan, Ct. 


POMONA NURSERIES 
{838 1890! 


WONDERFUL PEACH. 


Lawson, Kieffer, Le Conte Pears; 
Spaulding and Japan Plums; Ap- 
»les, Cherries, Quinces, and Nut-bear- 
ing trees. Strawberries, Raspberries, 
Blackberries, and Grapes in large 
supply. All worthy old and promising 
new varieties. Catalogue free. 
WM. PARRY, PARRY, N. J. 














GRAPE VINES 


Plants of Best Quality. Warrantedtrue to name. Lowest 
Prices. Largest Stock and Assortment of Old and New 
Varieties. Send for Price List. 

BUSH & SON & MEISSNER, Bushberg, Mo. 





in 
PEACH TREES ana’ Ketin. 


#30 to $69 per 1000. Circulars and price list free. Address 
D.S. MYER & SON, Bridgeville, Del. 








a 3 for —e 
or sitting room culture, or for planting in the open ground. is is 
not only the cheapest collection ever offered, but the most satisfactory, 
the varieties selected are certain to produce alavish profusion of both 
bloom and fragrance, It contains— 
$3 Hyacinths; 6 Tulips; 4 Narcissus; 6 Crocus; 3 California But- 
terfly Tulips; 3 Glory of the Snow; 6 Snowdrops; 3 Fleur de lis; 
1 Bermudas Easter Lily. 85 Bulbs in all. Free by Mail for $1.00; 
or with a Chinese Sacred Lily, $1.25. 

A new treatise, Henderson’s Bulb Culture, (24 pages) is sent gratis 
to all buyers of the full $1.25 collection, To others on receipt of the 
price, 25 cents. 

Our Autumn Catalogue of Bulbs, Plants 
and Seeds, mailed free on application. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO, 


85 & 37 Cortlandt St., New York. 


it 0" GRAPE VINES 


100 Varieties. Also Small Fruits. Quality unsurpassed. 
Warranted true. Very cheap. 2 sample vines mailed for 14e, De- 


scriptive price list fre. LEWIS ROESCH, Fredonia, N.Y. 


FOR SALE. 


500,000 APPLE SEEDLINGS, 2 YEARS OLD. 
Address STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS, New Canaan, Ct. 


TREE ROSES Minnesota grown, strong, two-year-old 
jy tops, choicest named ever blooming 
varieties. Allcojors. Price from 2 to 5 feet, stem height, 


$1.00, oe each. Ready October 15th. 
I. WINDMILLER, Rosarist, New Ulm, Minn. 




















EACH and other fruit trees, Carolina Poplars, Berry 
Plants. Good stock; low prices. S. C. DE COU, 
Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 








DO YOU WANT A “FREE CIFT”? See “Murray,” page 533. 
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$11 per ton. As compared with the clover that 
received no top-dressing, both acres showed a de- 
cided improvement in color and size within two or 
three weeks after the fertilizers were applied; but 
he could see no difference between them. And, as 
the two hundred pounds of land plaster cost more 
than the one hundred pounds of superphosphate, 
he will use superphosphate in future. The fact is, 
however, that he paid too much for the plaster, 
while the superphosphate he bought at a quite 
reasonable price. There are many sections of the 
eountry where land plaster can be bought at the 
mill for three dollars per ton. Before the general 
introduction of superphosphate, plaster was ex- 
tensively used as a top-dressing on clover, but lat- 
terly the practice has become almost obsolete. The 
fact is that our superphosphate contains about 
fifty per cent of plaster, and its use renders the 
application of plaster generally unnecessary. 


Ground Moles.—H. C. Wick, Cuyahoga Co., O.: 
By pouring a little bi-sulphide of carbon into their 
runs ground moles can be driven from lawns. A 
tablespoonful every rod along their burrows will 
compel them to leave the ground, for awhile at 
least or until the suffocating fumes of the sulphide 
have all disappeared. After this you should set 
mole traps about the place and catch as many of 
the moles as possible. We have caught with 
traps on an average of twenty moles within an 
area of about two acres every year for the past 
twenty years and still there are enough left to 
perpetuate the species, for up to the first of July 
we had taken fourteen with one trap and these 
within one hundred feet of our dwelling. By such 
persistent work a lawn can be kept in a fair con- 
dition, while otherwise it would present a sorry 
appearance. 


Warts on Turkeys’ Heads. — J. P. B., Lake Co., 
Fla.: The head of a turkey is always carunculated, 
andit may not be warts,though in the South insects 
sometimes attack them, or they may have protu- 
berances due to the effects of roup. The best rem- 
edy is to anoint daily with a mixture of one part 
spirits turpentine and four parts sweet oil. 


Wine-Making.—Samuel Trumbone, Northamp- 
ton Co., Pa.: If the grapes are fully mature and of 
first-rate quality, then one pound of sugar to each 
gallon of juice will be sufficient to give the wine 
strength and body enough to keep and become 
palatable, but if they are poorly ripened, with 
many green berries in the bunches, then two 
pounds, or more of sugar per gallon would be need- 
ed. The Concord is not naturally rich enough in 
saccharine matter to make a good wine without 
the addition of either sugar or spirits, but the 
quantity of either must be determined at the time 
of expressing the juice, and this is why no simple 
recipe for making will answer. You had better 
consult: “‘Husmann’s Grapes and Wine-making,” 
in which the process or art of wine-making is 
fully described. 


Finding the Velocity of a Rifle Ball.—G. W. 
Crain, Montgomery Co., Ohio: Desiring to find the 
velocity of a ball from a rifle, the following method 
was employed. The gun was placed in a vise on 
the shore of a lake, and mounted and leveled just 
four feet above the water in such a direction that 
the ball ranged near the shore. It was found to 
strike the water four hundred feet from the muz- 
zle. To find the velocity of the ball it is only nec- 
essary to estimate the time required for the ball to 
fall four feet, because its forward motion does not 
in any way interfere with the distance it drops in 
a given time. The time required for a falling body 
to pass over a given number of feet may be found 
by extracting the square root of the number of 
feet and dividing the root by four. The square 
root of four is two. This divided by four gives one- 
half of a second as the time required for the ball to 
fall four feet. The horizontal velocity is, there- 
fore, four hundred feet per half second, or eight 
hundred feet per second. 


Green Fly on Plants.—T. A. F., Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
The small green insects on your lemon verbena are 
no doubt the common plant lice known as green fly 
or aphis. They attack nearly all kinds of green- 
house and window plants, and florists destroy 
them by fumigation with tobacco, but if this is ob- 
jectionable for window plants you can use strong 
tobacco water, or even Persian insect powder. In 
applying the latter, the leaves of the plants should 
be sprinkled with water and then dusted with the 








powder. Leave the powder on for twelve hours, 
then syringe the plants and wash clean. Repeat 
the application as often as necessary to keep the 
plants free from the insects. You can get the insect 
powder at the seed stores, with a small tin imple- 
ment with which to apply it. 


3est Age for Broilers.—C. S. Breese, Colfax Co., 
N. M., has heard that*chickens are being raised fit 
for marketing in seven weeks from the egg, and 
where the establishments in which they are raised 
in that space of time are situated. Chicks of that 
age are rarely in demand, though a few are some- 
times sold in February or March, to take the place 
of squabs. There is no establishment that makes 
a specialty of marketing chicks of that age. The 
chicks that usually reach the market are known as 
broilers, and should weigh about 1} or 1} pounds, 
and are about ten or twelve weeks old, though a 
chick seven weeks old can be made to reach sueh 
weight, but it is doubtful if a large number would 
average so much. There are a large number of 
establishments for raising broilers of ten or twelve 
weeks of age at Hammonton, N. J. 

Poor Milk.—Mrs. P. Hill, now spending the sum- 
mer with her children in Ulster Co., N. Y., informs 
us that “the quality of milk is entirely different 
from that formerly used in Brooklyn. My children 
never let up eating bread and milk now, while in 
the city they can not be induced to eat it. Why 
can we not get good milk in New York and Brook- 
lyn?” There.is no question of greater importance 
in the dietary of childhood than that of pure, 
sound, healthy milk. Children up to seven or 
eight years of age should have a milk diet largely. 
Both cities can have good milk when the Board of 
Health has the legal authority to prescribe not 
only the proper food for cows, but the absolute 
demand for healthy cows. There are too many 
consumptive cows. Marasmus among cows as well 
as among improperly cared-for city children is too 
common. The best and soundest milk is produced 
from perfectly healthy cows, at good pasture in 
summer, with meal and middlings, and in winter 
on good hay, roots, and meal. Itis better to pay 
ten cents per quart for good milk than six cents 
for that of a doubtful quality. The farmer can not 
produce good milk for less than cost. Pay him 
a fair living price for his milk and then keep him 
honest by demanding him_.to feed properly. 


Melons and Apples.— Wendel Andrews, New 
York, writes us that lice are eating his musk- 
melons, and desires us to give a remedy. There 
are a great many kinds of insects known by the 
common name of lice, so that without more defi- 
nite knowledge it is difficult to give a remedy. 
Suppose you try dusting the plants freely with 
tobacco, ashes, plaster or soot, for it may be that 
some one, or more of these will destroy the lice. 
The cause of the falling off of the early apples is 
that they are infested with the caterpillar of the 
common codlin moth. The eggs were deposited in 
the flowers or fruit when it was very small. Itis 
now too late in the season for applying remedies, 
and the late fruit will probably be as badly in- 
fested as the early. 


Fall Plowing.—S. T. Haight, Jefferson Co., Ohio: 
With a heavy soil, fall plowing is best for any crop 
which is to be put in the next spring. If it is de- 
sired to deepen the soil the plow may be run a lit- 
tle deeper in autumn than in spring, for the frosts 
of winter will break up and disintegrate what is 
brought up tothe top. For potatoes on sod land, 
or barley, oats, or spring wheat on any soil, it is 
almost imperative to plow in autumn. Heavy 
soils are rarely in condition to plow early enough 
to seed with small spring grains. 


Shelter the Cows.— There is often more harm 
done to milech cows by exposure to the chilling 
dews of autumn nights than the extreme cold of 
winter. They should be stabled nights as early as 
the first cold heavy dews come. 


A Grand Horticultural Exhibition.—The Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Society held its semi- 
annual exhibition of fruits, flowers, and vegeta- 
bles in Musie Hall, Boston, August 19 to 22, in 
conjunction with the annual convention of the 
Society of American Florists, it being a part of 
Boston’s hospitality to the invited guests. Itisa 
well-known. fact that nowhere on this continent 
san such a display of all that is rare and beautiful 
in plant life be made as in Boston when the florists 





SS 
and gardeners are determined to make an exhi 

For the last two or three years they haye not ne 
to do much, but this year they set out in eood a 
nest to do their best, and to show, tha mesial 
what they can do. Sucha display of rare g me, 
mens of orchids, palms, ferns, of cut-tlowersons 
fruits of all denominations is rarely met endian 
might be expected, it was one of the best ever hel 
in this country, but it did not stop there, for a a 
tinguished grower of rare plants from Loan 
England, who attended the exhibition said: “Kae 
don does not hold the material for so grand oan 
play if the very best from all parts were selected,” 


The Season of Moulting.—This isa period of rest 
with all breeds of poultry. Fowls shoula not be 
neglected during this most critical season of the 
year, for they have many ills and Vicissitudes to 
encounter between the loss of feathers and the 
chilly winds and cold rains of autumn. 
should be warmly housed and bountiful! 
plied wit# strengthening food and drink. 


They 
y sup- 


Gerardia.—G. Simpson, Sussex Co., N. J.: The 
plant you send as a wild yellow foxglove ig 
Gerardia pedicularia. It belongs to the 
family as the common cultivated foxglove, but to 
another genus, as you wili see by its name. There 
is another yellow species of gerardia that is known 
by the common name of “ Downy False Foxglove,” 
in which the upper leaves are lanceolate or oblong 
and entire, while all of the leaves in the species 
you send are pinnatifid and the lobes cut-toothed, 
The gerardias are all very pretty plants, but not 
Teadily domesticated or cultivated. The best way 
to manage them is to scatter the seed in unculti- 
vated ground and then cut away the wild or intro- 
duced weeds and allow the gerardias room to 
grow. We have a large group of the species you 
send now in full bloom which have been managed 
in the way we recommend. 


Same 


American Florists.—The Society of American 
Florists held its annual convention in Boston Sept. 
19 to 22 inclusive. The meeting was one of unusual 
interest, not only in point of numbers but in the 
character of the papers read and the topics dis- 
cussed, as well as in the extraordinary display of 

-plants, bulbs, and florists’ supplies. These were 
all of intense interest to those in the trade whose 
business is remote from large cities, and who by 
these exhibitions are enabled to keep up with the 
times so far as new methods and designs are con- 
cerned. Pitcher & Manda’s display of cy pripediums 
and other orchids was one of the finest commercial 
exhibits ever made anywhere. The following offi- 
cers were elected for the ensuing year. M.H. Nor- 
ton, Esq., Boston, Presideat; John Chambers, 
Toronto, Vice-President; William J. Stewart; Bos- 
ton, Secretary, and W. A. Hunt, Terre Haute, 
Treasurer. The next convention will be held in 
Toronto, Canada, August, 1891. 


Charcoal Dust, Ete.—Harvey Nowrad, Bayfield 
Co., Wis.: Pure charcoal dust contains little or no 
fertilizing elements. Still, it is valuable to mix 
with the soil from its known properties of absorb- 
ing ammonia from air and water, releasing it for 
the use of plants during dry weather. Charcoal, 
when gathered from old pits usually contains 
more or less ashes, and these are always valuable 
as a fertilizer, because rich in potash; conse- 
quently, you need not hesitate to secure all the 
chareoal dust and scrapings of earth where it has 
been burned, and use it freely on your garden or 
field. Charles Downing, Wilson, and Sharpless are 
good varieties to fertilize flowers of Bubach No. 5. 


Grafting Wax.—C. R. T., Salisbury, Md., com- 
plains of grafting wax melting and leaving the 
cions exposed during the hot weather in summer. 4 
This will frequently occur with the best of wax if 
the surface is left fully exposed to the sun, but we 
always cover with thin manila paper or spread 
the wax on the paper, and then wrap this around 
and over the wounds made in grafting. Where 
the stock is large, as in grafting on the branches of 
old apple trees, first cover the exposed wood with 
a thin layer of wax, then wrap with a strip of 
paper and press this into the wax with the hand. 
For outdoor work we prefer the following compo- 
sition to all others that we have tried. Common 
rosin four parts, beeswax two parts, tallow one 
part, melted together, and after it is cool if is ap- 
plied by hand, or when in a liquid state (melted) 
it may be spread with a brush, thinly upon tough 
paper or thin muslin. 
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@m, Balance of this Year FREEF 





HE ‘special articles include, ‘* How to Train the Voice,”’ 
Tenor, Italo Campanini. ‘¢ How I Have Grown Old,”’ by P. T. Barnum. 
Story of a Society Girl,’’ as told by a well-known New York fashionable belle. ‘* Lib- 

erties of Our Daughters,”’ by Mrs. Admiral Dahlgren. ‘‘Why Flirting i is Wrong,”’ by 

‘“‘How to Celebrate Wedding Anniversaries,”’ 

Hall. ‘*The Courtship of General Grant,’’ as told by Mrs. Grant. 

Humorous Sketches by Robert J. Burdette. ° 

every detail, and each under the charge of editors well known as high-salaried writers. 


To all who subscribe for next year > Offer below) to 


JADIES Home 
JOURNAL |: 


Edited by EDWARD W. BOK. 
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Also, New Stories by 


Will Carleton, 
Rose Hartwick Thorpe, 


Some of the special features for these Autumn num- 
bers are: 


¥ Another New Story 
By MRS. A. D. T. WHITNEY 
Entitled “‘A Golden Gossip.”’ 


SARAH ORNE JEWETT’S New Story, 
‘‘Mrs. Parkins’s Christmas Eve.”’ 


SUSAN COOLIDGE, 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, 
ANNE SHELDON COOMBS. 


With Illustrations by such Eminent Artists as W. L. Taylor, 
C. D. Weldon, Frank T. Merrill, C. T. Hill, E. W. 
Kemble, E. H. Garrett, and others. 


ILLUSTRATED POEMS BY 
Margaret Deland, 
Laura E. Richards. 
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F r :. We will mail the Journal from now to January rst, 1892—that is, the balance of this 
O oo year, FREE, and a FULL YEAR from January Ist, 1891 to January rst, 1892. Also, 
our handsome 40-page Premium Catalogue, illustrating a thousand articles, and including “ Art Needle- 
SV work instructions,” by Mrs. A. R. Ramsey; also Kensington Art Designs, by Jane S. Clark, of London. 
A\ N. B.—This offer must positively be mentioned when sending your Subscription, or one year only will be given, 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


Breaklast Cocoa 


Is absolutely pure and 
at is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
E My and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one centacup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
i) stLy DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
@ for invalids as wellas persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Masc. 


CUTTERS. 
f 
The best and Cheap- 
Sant — — _— 
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logue. 











HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Pa., Mz ter ture rs | 


of Level Tread Horse Powers, Threshers, Wood Saws, 
Feed Mills, etc. 
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THIS, CHAMPION Rl ROAD WAGON $30. 


elivery, Mark 7 ness 

ed Family Ween a6 
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4 lb.Family or Store Seale, 1 
, 1000 Useful] Articles at Half Price, include Scales, Safes, Sewing 
Machines, Bu; Fie Wagons, Harness, Blacksmiths Tools. List Free. 
Address © GO SCALE CO., CHICAGO, ILLS. 





Farmer’s Favorite 


GRAIN DRILLS. 


The greatest variety, and in popular styles; unequaled in 


leading features. Send for circular. Mention this S paper. 


Bickford & Huffman, Macedon, N. Y. 
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pth Threshing Engines, Saw Mills and Saw 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris EXPOSITION, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 








BENNETT’S IMPROVED 


© 5TUMP PULLER 


Sent anywherein the U, 8. 
OnT hree > Days T. rial. 

2men, 
ONS. 
to $70. 
Circulars free, Man’f’d by 
H. L. BENNETT, 


meee Westerville, oO. 










Practical Stump 
Puller made. 










FIBROUS ROOFING CEMENT. 


Stops any leak in.any roof by pay body in a few 
minutes, for a few cents. Circulars 
A. T. JEWETT, Tenctinttie Ohio: ; 





BEECHAM’S PILLS cure Sick-Headache. 
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MATLERS OF BUSINESS. 


The Crops of the Year. 


Cotton.—The statistical returns of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for September are less favor- 
able for cotton than those of August. On the At- 
lantic coast, rains following a season of drought 
have caused rust and shedding of leaves and fruit. 
The impairment of condition has been eight points 
in South Carolina and Georgia, and nine in Ala- 
bama. Local reductions are reported in North 
Carolina, though average condition is but slightly 
lowered through heavy rains and cool nights. 
The high condition of Tennessee has also been 
well maintained, and the crop there is still grow- 
ing and fruiting. In Mississippi rains in July and 
early in August caused local injury, not so serious 
as in the more Eastern States. The overflowed 
districts in Louisiana report improvement, and 
average condition for the State is higher, notwith- 
standing local reductions. The Arkansas average 
has also slightly advanced. Texas has suffered 
from drought in the central and western counties, 
which was reported last month, and has caused 
slight farther impairment of condition. The gen- 
eral average is reduced from 89.5 to 85.5, which is a 
fraction lower than the record of September, 1889. 
The State averages are: Virginia, 93; North Car- 
olina, 95; South Carolina, 87; Georgia, 86; Florida, 
90; Alabama, 84; Mississippi, 87; Louisiana, 93; 
Texas, 77; Arkansas, 89; Tennessee, 94. There is 
very little mention of the caterpillar, but the boll 
worm has been unusually prevalent and active, 
from Georgia to Texas, and more injurious in the 
more western portions of the belt. The reduction, 
while not abnormal, means a further shortage and 
better prices. J 

Corn.—The injury to the corn crop reported last 
month was intensified by continuance of drought 
in August, until the rains came to its relief, but 
too late for full recovery. On the coast from New 
Jersey to Maryland, and in North Carolina, Tenn- 
essee, Kentucky, Arkansas, and Missouri, as also 
in Northern New England and Florida, there is 
improvement since August 1. In Michigan, Wis- 
eonsin, and Indiana, and in Georgia, Alabama, 
Louisiana, and Texas, condition is unchanged. A 
decline has occurred in New York, Ohio, Illinois, 
and in all the Northwestern States, and in some 
others of less importance. The average is 70.1, 
against 73.3 last month. It is the lowest Septem- 
ber average since 1881. The crop is late in the 
Eastern States, requiring maturing weather 
throughout September. It is also late and varia- 
ble in development in New York and Pennsylva- 
nia. The Atlantic Coast States return relatively 
high condition, impaired locally by the effects of 
midsummer drought and later storms. In Tennes- 
see and Mississippi, Arkansas, and Texas, drought 
more or less severe from June 20 to the middle of 
August reduced condition too low for subsequent 
recovery, as the crop was maturing or ripe before 
rains came. The Ohio Valley and the Missouri 
Valley report protracted drought and low econdi- 
tion. While the rains of the last two weeks of 
August have been beneficial nearly everywhere, 
they have not always restored the losses of the 
first half of the month. In the bottom lands, 
where growth was maintained, the recent rainfall 
will make a good crop, while the drier uplands 
were beyond recovery. The lowest condition is in 
Kansas, though some of the eastern counties make 
good returns. The Dakotas and Nebraska are a lit- 
tle higher. The crop is late, and will require as 
much time to mature on the latitude of 40° as for 
the earlier varieties grown on the line of 42°. 

Wheat.—The returns of condition of winter 
wheat, at the time of harvesting, are less favor- 
able than those of the first of July. So far as 
threshing has progressed, the results are generally 
disappointing. The July average was 76.2; the 
present average, 73.5. The general average of 
spring wheat has also been reduced from 83.2 to 
79.8. The average for wheat of both kinds is 75 
In 1888 the September average for wheat was 77. 
It was 73 in 1881. The yield of spring wheat is 
unusually variable in the Dakotas, ranging from 
high yields to five bushels and less per acre. The 
progress of threshing will develop the extent of 
these differences. 

Other Grains.—Rye yields less than was ex- 
pected, as the condition as reported is reduced to 
85.4. The September condition of oats is the low- 
estever reported, having fallen from 70.1 in August 
to 64.4. The rate of yield will be the smallest in 
twenty years. The condition of barley is not very 
seriously lowered—from 82.8 to 78.6. Buckwheat 








has fully maintained its August condition, the | tive country reached by the Chicago & North 


average being 90.5 against 90.1. ; 

Potatoes.—The figures for potatoes have fallen 
since August Ist from 77.4 to 65.7, the lowest aver- 
age ever reported, that of the phenomenal short- 
age of 1887 being 67.3. 

Tobacco.—This crop has improved materially 
during the month, the average being 82.4, much 
better than in the August report, but lower than 
the July condition. In the seedleaf States the 
crop is generally fine. It never was better in New 
England and New York, but is somewhat uneven 
in Pennsylvania and Wisconsin. Prices are ad- 
vancing. With the higher duty on Sumatra wrap- 
pers it is probable that cigar-leaf tobacco will 
again become a great and profitable crop. 

Hops are fully twenty per cent below a full 
average yield. New York has only seventy-five 
per cent of a crop, Wisconsin sixty per cent, and 
California and Oregon ninety per cent. Old hops 
are about gone. The shortage and increased pro- 
tection have already forced prices up to twenty- 
eight cents on the Pacific slope and to forty cents 
per pound in New York. The crop abroad is much 
reduced. 

Hogs.—The reported number of fattening swine 
is ninety-seven per cent, or three per cent less 
than the usual number. Their condition is placed 


at 93.7. 
oo 
In General. 

A Salary, with expenses paid, will come handy 
to any one who is now out of employment; espe- 
cially where no previous experience is required to 
get the position. If you wanta position, see adver- 
tisement on Page 542, ‘* A Chance to Make Money.” 


The Danbury Fair.—The Fair which by some 
mistake has been omitted from our list last month 
is one of the largest and best attended in New Eng- 
land, being visited by over 50,000 people annually. 
It opens on October 6th, and continues during the 
week, at the spacious Fair Grounds, Danbury, Ct. 


A Great Bore.—The cheapest, quickest and best 
way to obtain water is to bore for it. With the aid 
of the well boring machinery made by Messrs. 
Loomis & Nyman, Tiffin, O., the work of obtain- 
ing a water supply is reduced to a minimum of 
time and expense. Write to them for a catalogue. 


The Best Roofs. — For dwellings, factories, 
stores, or outbuildings, Garry’s Patent Iron and 
Steel Roofing is admirably adapted. It is readily 
applied, is handsome, durable and fire-proof, and 
in the end is very cheap. It is manufactured by 
Garry Iron and Steel Roofing Co., Cleveland, O., 
who send catalogues free. 


Apples in England.—We are informed by J.C. 
Houghton & Co., Liverpool, England, that their 
latest reports from 135 different districts show con- 
clusively that the home supplies will be altogether 
inadequate to meet the English demand, and that 
if the United States can spare any good fruit it will 
be sure to bring good prices. 


A Delicious Grape.—A sample basket of large 
healthy-looking bunches of Green Mountain 
Grapes received from Stephen Hoyt’s Sons, New 
Canaan, Conn., confirms the good opinion we have 
formed of this new variety when we tasted it last 
year for the first time. It is decidedly the best 
hardy early white grape in cultivation. 


French Coach Horses.—Messrs. Smiths, Powell 
& Lamb, of Syracuse, N. Y., who have achieved 
the highest reputation for their Lakeside herd of 
Holstein cattle and won the highest premiums 
with Clydesdale horses have added some very 
choice young French coach iorses to their stud. 
They were personally selected by Mr. Powell from 
the best studs in France. This makes the stock of 
Clydesdale, Percheron, French coach and standard- 
bred road horses very complete. 


Dress Silks.—The firm of Charles A. Stevens & 
Bros., of Chicago, is favorably known to every lady 
in the land who reads the fashion magazines, in 
which they are quoted as standard authority on 
dress silks. Their little catalogue is the most 
complete plush cloak and silk catalogue in the 
world, and every reader should improve this op- 
portunity to get one by simply sending them their 
address on a postal card, for it is a book of great 
interest to every lady. See their advertisement 
on the back of the cover. 


Home Seekers’ Excursions at half rates, via 
Wabash line, will be run September 9 and 23 and 
October 14 to points in southwest Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, Arkansas, Indian Territory, Okla- 
homa, Texas, Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, South and North Dakota, 
Iowa, and Minnesota. Rate—One fare for round 
trip. For time tables, tickets, and other particu- 
lars, apply to the nearest ticket agent of the Wa- 
bash or connecting lines. 


Harvest Excursions.—On October 14 the Chicago 
& North-Western Railway will sell excursion tick- 
ets from Chicago to principal land points in the 
Northwest at the low rate of one fare for the round 
trip, and tickets will be good for return at any 
time within thirty days from date of sale. This 
favorable arrangement affords an excellent op- 
portunity for personal inspection of the produc- 








Western Railway and connecting lines 
information apply to ticket agents or ad 
A. Thrall, General Passenger and Ticket 
& N.-W. R’y, Chicago, Il. 


For full 
dress W, 
Agent ¢ 


The Superior Drill. —For more 

years the Superior drill has bees hei rent 

esteem by intelligent and progressive farm oa 

is manufactured by the Superior Dri] Co. = 
Cleveland, O. The latest and most improved f « 
is their “ No. 3 Style,” which embodies man a 
and valuable features. It is a fine feed, deliven” 
grain and phosphate in uniform quantities, an 
with perfect precision. Farmers who have po 
seeding to do will do well to send to the addres 
given above and obtain an illustrated catalogue 


American Institute, New York. — The ce 
exhibition will open on October 1st rma Srey 
tion Building, on Third Avenue and 63d or “4 
Special exhibitions will be held from time 0 times: 
The exhibition of plants, flowers, and floral desi - 
will open October 8th; for fritits and vegetables 
October 15th. Liberal premiums are offered i 
the managers. No entry fee is required in thes 
departments, and the list of premiums and regula. 
tions may be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. 
John W. Chambers, American Institute, New York. 

Better than Guess-Work.—The farmer who de- 
sires to do business in a_ business-like manner 
needs a good seale. Guess-work and rule of thumb 
went out of advanced farming with the seythe 
eradle and other obsolete appliances. In ihese 
days of low prices farmers must do their own 
weighing. Messrs. Osgood & Thompson, of Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., want to send every farmer in the 
country one of their popular wagon scales, They 
are accurate, strong, simple and warranted in 
every respect. They are shipped on trial, and 
customers are allowed ample time for testing 
them before acceptance.  Lllustrated catalogue 
free on application. Send a postal for one. 


Excellence in Paint.— To buy poor paint is 
worse than throwing money away. In painting, as 
in many other investments, only the best pays, and 
what is considered “The Best” by experis in this 
line may readily be seen from the following: 

THE CROSSMON, THOUSAND ISLANDS, 
Alexandria Bay, N. Y., Aug. 25, 1890. 

H. W. JOHNS MFG. Co., New York City. Gentle- 
men: * We intend painting our house this fall, 
and do not intend asking for any bids from any 
other paint house than yours. Ship us at once by 
New York, Ontario, and Western Railroad, care 
Rome, Watertown and O. R. R., 150 gallons paint as 
follows: * * * * * * Trusting that there will 
not be any delay in shipping, weare, Yours truly, 

C. Crossmon & Son. 


The Farmer’s Engine.—Sieam is much cheaper 
than human muscle as a motive power for per- 
forming the heavy work of the farm. The grind- 
ing-mill, feed - cutter, corn-sheller and saw-mill, 
which have become usual parts of the equipment 
of a large farm, require a good steam engine to 
drive them. Among the best made are those of 
James Leffel & Co., Springfield, O. One of their 
latest is an admirable, horizontal, center crank 
engine with self-contained, return tubular boiler, 
an outfit possessing special merit for general farm 
work and combining in fullest measure the essen- 
tial qualifications of simplicity, practical effi- 
eciency, economy, strength and durability. If any 
of our readers think of getting anything in the 
line of a stationary or movable farm engine, up- 
right or horizontal, or a boiler, or water-wheel, 
they will do well to write for the neat illustrated 
pamphlet of the James Leffel & Co., Springfield, 
O., or 110 Liberty street, New York, before pur- 
chasing. These gentlemen can be relied upon, 
both for integrity in selling and the quality of 
goods furnished. 


Ten Dollars a Bushel for Wheat. — William 
Gibbey, of Salt Lake City, did not receive quite as 
much as the above sum for his grand prize crop of 
eighty bushels and six pounds of cleaned wheat on 
one acre of land in 1889, as described in the Feb- 
ruary issue of this magazine, but was awarded the 
grand prize of $500 in gold in the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST Prize Crop Competition of 1889, which 
has now become historic. Writing under date of 
February 4, Mr. Gibbey says: “I am pleased to 
acknowledge the receipt of $500 in gold for the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST grand prize awarded 
me in the wheat contest. Please accept my most 
sineere thanks for your fairness and impartiality 
in the crop competition, and for the manner in 
which it was conducted from beginning toend. I 
ean see nothing but fairness and impartiality 
throughout the contest. Consequently it is bound 
to result in good, and will be of enormous value to 
farmers throughout the United States and else- 
where, stimulating them to cultivate their farms 
better, and thus make their business more profit- 
able: No farmer should be without the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST if he wants to make a success of 
his business, as it is the best agricultural journal 
in the country and should be in every home. It is 
worth double its price. I shall endeavor to extend 
its cireulation. There should be many more sub- 
seribers from Utah, as the grand prize awarded 
this State will be of great benefit to her. Some of 
our farmers will compete in the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST Potato Contest for 1890, as they know 
prompt payment of prizes and fair dealing 
throughout the contest is the motto of the AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST. In again thanking you for: 
your fairness and wishing you success, permit me 
to inelose eheck, for which send the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST to the names which accompany 
the money.” °¢ 
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TO BE FILLED |! 


ETS +~ g¢ need to be filled—a waste to be repaired ! 

SX) Air cells that have fallen into disuse force what breathing 
, surface remains to do double work. 

It is then the normal supply of air which is shared in common, 
~ and poisoned in common by all, is not enough. 

Therefore an increase of blood nutriment is the obvious necessity. 

This is found in the Compound Oxygen Treatment. 

This treatment is a salutary excess of Oxygen electrically charged and 
purified. 

It sends a warming, revitalizing glow all over the system. 

The disused air cells are gradually restored to their functional activity 
and the chest expands to its full. 

This in itself is great good, but it is merely the interest on the principal, 
—observe : 

With expansion of chest, under this treatment, comes quickened circula- 
tion and vigorous excretion. In other words: there is greater storage of 
blood food and a more effective “throwing off’ of the poisonous waste. 

In sympathy with these two essential conditions of health, other good 
things follow most directly : 

Every bodily function is maintained in activity. The brain works vigor- 
ously, and a man is in condition to fulfill some of the schemes which have 
hitherto been impossible to lowered vitality. 

Briefly: it is getting in harmony with nature--it is strength. 

And a man with his full allowance of strength is not apt to be diseased. 

In this way general good becomes specific. 

Your rheumatism or your neuralgia, your catarrh or headache, it.does not 
matter which, yields to your vigor. 

A book of 200 pages will tell you who have become strong through the use 
of Drs. Starkey & Palen’s Compound Oxygen Treatment. 

This book, and an eight page quarterly, which contains the signed in- 
dorsements of many well known men and women, will be forwarded to any 
address ENTIRELY FREE OF CHARGE. 

If you want the book write to Drs. Starkey & Palen, No. 1529 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; 120 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal.; 58 Church St., Toronto, 
Canada. 
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Catalogues Acknowledged. 


COMMONSENSE ENGINE Co., Springfield, Ohio: 
Circular of Grinding Machinery and the Common- 
sense Engine. 


P. H. FOSTER, Babylon, L. I.: Wholesale price- 


list of fruit and ornamental trees, shrubs, plants, ° 


ete. The Marshall pear a specialty. 

GERMAN KALI WORKS, Washington, D. C.: Pot- 
ash and Paying Crops; a pamphlet giving the 
results of the latest scientific investigation in Ger- 
many on the use of potash. ‘ 

V. H. HALLOCK & SONS, Queens, N. Y.: Ulustrated 
catalogue of hyacinths, tulips, crocuses, and other 
bulbs for fall planting; also various seeds and 
plants. : 

STEPHEN HoytT’s Sons, New Canaan, Conn.: De- 
seriptive circular of the Green Mountain grape. 

KEYSTONE MANUFACTURING CoO., Sterling, IIL: 
Descriptive and illustrated catalogue of the cele- 
brated Keystone Corn Husker and Fodder Cutter. 

SCHLEGEL & FOTTLER, Boston, Mass.:  Illus- 
trated and descriptive catalogue of spring-bloom- 
ing bulbs, comprising all the most valuable old 
and new kinds; also lilies, dahlias, etc. Chinese 
Sacred Lily a specialty. 

THE STORRS & HARRISON CoO., Painesville, Ohio: 
Illustrated catalogue of Dutch bulbs, lilies, and 
other bulbs for fall planting. Vegetable and flower 
seeds, greenhouse and window plants in large 
varieties; also hardy ornamental shrubs and trees, 
fruit trees, and small fruits. 

JAMES VICK, seedman, Rochester, N. Y.: A hand- 
some illustrated catalogue of hardy bulbs and 
plants, comprising a very choice collection of all 
the most, desirable bulbs and plants for fall plant- 
ing; also a general collection of winter-flowering 
and ornamental plants. 

VILMORIN-ANDRIEUX & CO., Paris, France: [llus- 
trated catalogue and price-list of flowering bulbs 
and strawberry plants; also special catalogue of 
seeds for fall sowing. 

WILSON & CARLISLE, Logan, Utah: Catalogue 
and price-list of fruit and ornamental trees, grape- 
vines, small fruits, etc. 

JOHN R. A. MURDOCH, 508 Smithfield street, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.: LUlustrated and descriptive catalogue 
of fruit and ornamental trees, evergreens, flower- 
ing shrubs, Holland and other bulbs, ete. A very 
complete and choice collection. 


ee 
The Potato Contest.— Judging from the many 
reports of the contestants in the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST potato contest for 1890, the prize crops, 
on the whole, have not had a much better chance 
than last year. Some fine yields have been har- 
vested during the past month, but owing to the 
unfavorable season the general average yieid will 
not be as high as had been hoped for. In one 
sense, however, this year’s experience will be 
especially valuable, as the season having been 
similar to that of last year the methods and re- 
sults of the two trials can be faithfully com- 
pared. Contestants wili confer a favor by sending 
in their reports duly sworn to, as per contest book, 
at the earliest practicable date. 








DEDERICK’S BALING PRESSES 
Of all sizes and styles always on hand. 


are superi- are light, 
ae Tee strong, cheap 
or to all others sont 4 durable 
in power, ca ig tthe Bee 1872 IM ae end durable. 
pacity and (inet baat “fil i We make a 
durability, for MINTER Near atl ful} line of 
et Ce He 
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Address for circulars and location 
of agents, P. K. DEDERIOK & CO., 
31 Dederick’s Works, - - ALBANY, N. Y. 


BEES AND HONEY 


The Dovetailed Strongest, Beat and 
BEE-HIVE for all purpos- 

s. Pleases everybody. Send your ad- 
‘Adress to the Largest Bee-Hive Fac- 
4 tory in the World for sample copy of 
2 Gleanings in Bee Culture (2 $) illus- 
M trated semi-monthly), and a 44 p. illus- 
rated catalogue of Bee-Keepers’ 
Supplies. Our A B C of Bee Cul- 
ture is a cyclopedia of 400 pp., 6x10, and 
cuts. Price in cloth, $1.25. Mention 


this paper. A, 1, ROOT, Medina, O. 


New York College of Veterinary Surgeons. 


Lectures will begin October 1, 1890. For circular ad- 
dress SECRETARY, 332 E. 27th St., New York City. 
LATEST 
BEST PREMIUM 


CARDS “22 FREE 


UTEIT, 
YALE CARD CO., NEW HAVEN, COD 
T COLLEGE OF MUSIC, Huntington 
TREMON Avenue. Boston. Mass. Music, Elocution, 
Languages, Painting, English Branches. Fifty teachers. 
Board for lady pupils from $5 to $7.50. Tuition #6 to #60. 
Prospectus free. F. BE. BRUCE, President. 
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. and make new customers, we have decided to mene 
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this special offer, nd us a picture of yourself or any member of your fami i 

d and we will make you a LIFE SIZE CRAYON PORTRAIT FREDO living 


ead, 
rovided you exhibit it to your friends as asample of our work, and use your, influence i i 
| atten orders. Place nameand address on back of picture and it will be seniened in perfect orden We 
make any change. in picture you wish, not interfering with the likeness. Refer toany Bankin New York 


Address all mailto PACIFIC PORTRAIT HOUSE, Broadway Theatre Bidg, New York. 
A MOWING MACHINE CIVEN AWAY _ 


TO ADVERTISE THE 


“JAMES MEANS FARMER SHOR 


In order to attract attention to our James Means’ Farmer Shoe, we make the following offer, Plea: 
notice that we do not ask you to risk anything, and that you have now an opportunity to get the best mowing masiae 
that money can buy entirely free of cost. Your children can win the prize for you, if they are industrious. 

OUR OFFER: Whoever, before Christmas Day, 1890, sends to us the longest list of English words made from 
the letters contained in the following phrase, “James Means’ Celebrated Farmer Shoe,” shall receive from us 
entirely free of cost, a mowing machine of the best make, with all freight charges prepaid by us to any railroad station 
in any State or Territory in the United States. The machine will be the best made by any manufacturer the winner 
may choose, provided the retail price of the machine does not exceed $75.00. All the words must be contained in Web 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary. Proper names not to be included. ra 

Notice.—No application for the prize will be considered good unless made out on blanks which we will immediately 
mail to any address if you drop us a postal card. Please mention this paper. Cut this out. 


Boots and Shoes from JAMES MEANS & CO.’S celebrated factory have had for many years the 
highest reputation for general excellence. 
Ask your shoe retailer or country storekeeper for 


JAMES MEANS’ 
FARMER SHOE 


Made of the best English Grain Leather, Creedmore pattern 
Extra Heavy Soles, standard fastened and soles stitched aloft. Posi- 
tively none genuine unless stamped plainly on the soles as follows: 
“James Means’ Farmer Shoe.” Beware of inferior imitations. 
These goods are retailed all over the United States at $2.50 and up- 
wards, according to locality. 

No matter in what State or Territory you live, these goods are 
easily within your reach if you will go to work in the right way to 
get them. What is the right way? Simply this: go to your local 
shoe-retailer or country st@ekeeper, and tell him that you want a 
pair of shoes bearing this stamp on the soles, “James Means’ 
Farmer Shoe.” If he is an enterprising dealer he has them in stock: 
if not, he may say to you, “I haven’t got any of those shoes, but 
here is something better for the same price.” Then he will show 
eae inferior goodsupon which three or four profits have been 
pald. 

All you have to do is to tell him that he must supply you with the 

= = = “James Means’ Farmer Shoe” or else you will give your order to an- 
other dealer. Tell him that he can buy the goods at wholesale of James Means & Co.. Boston. Mass., and that he can 
make a fair business profit on them after all the freight bills have been paid, even if he is on the borders of the Pacific 
Ocean. Some of our largest customers are on the Pacific Coast. Tell your retailer that you are tired of buying shoes 
made of inferior leather. Tell him also that an investment of less than eleven dollars will enable him to carry an assort- 
ment of sizes of these goods in his stock. Then if the man has any enterprise he will write to us, and in a week ortwo 
he will be able to furnish you with the shoes. If not, please write to us, and we will see that you are supplied with the 
shoes you need. We originate, while others copy. We lead, while others follow. 


JAMES MEANS & CO., 41 LINCOLN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


University of the State of New Yort. 


rican inary 
la el gollege. 


139 and 141 West 54th St.. NEW YORK CITY 
15th Annual Session. 

The regular course of Lectures commences in Oct. each 

year. Circular and information can be had on application to 

Dr. A. LIAUTARD, V. M., Dean of the Faculty. 

















WARRANTED CHOLERA PROOF 
EXPRESS PREPAID. Wins Ist 
Prizes in U. S, & FOREIGN Coun> 
Tries. 2 WEIGHED 2806 LBS. fj 
SEND FOR DESORIPTION & PRICE OF If! 
THESE FAMOUS HOGS, ALSO FOWLS. 
L. B. SILVER CO. CLEVELAND, O. SS 
(This company sold 10% head for breeding purposes in 
1888, Send for facts and mention this paper.) 





HINESE GOLDEN PHEASANTS-—In splen- 

/ did plumage. domesticated, $25 per_pair: Cocks, su- 
nerb, $12 each; Young, #11 per pair. JAMES MOR- 
RISON, Mr. Schieffelin’s place, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Jersey Calves; Rough-Coated Collies, | Eng- 
lish Beagles; Standard Fowls, Turkeys, 
§ Fox hounds. 





COLLIE PUPS cheap. 
F. MORRIS, Norway, Pa. 





Splendid Location—Good Salesmen—Quick Returns. ummmmme 56th year. 
w B 


VARREN HARPER & 

Fruit & Produce Commission Merchants, 
110 DOCK STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
References: Sixth Nat’] Bank and the trade generally. 

Consignments solicited. 





; t Of guaranteed to every 
) 0 0 user of 
NEWTON'S IMPROVED 


Send red stamp for cir- W TIE. 
cular explaining the above guarantee. 
Mention this paper. 

E. C. NEWTON, Batavta, Itz. 








Southdown, Shropshire, Cots- 


SHEEP ! wold, Oxford Down & Merino. LAMBS ! 


Bred from highest class prize winning stock. Lambs 
ready for shipeing August Ist; also choice Rams and Ewes 
of each breed, 1, 2and 3 years old. Satisfaction and safe 
arrival at destination guaranteed. Write immediately for 
prices and our illustrated Live-Stock Catalogue. 


W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
HORT-HAND Send for Catalog 


of Books and helps 


E LF TAU Cc Hf Ttorseit-instraction 


by BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD, to 
THE PHONOGRAPHIC INST!TUTE. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 


Salary and Expenses paid, or Commission if pre- 
ferred. Salesmen wanted everywhere. No: ex- 
perience needed. Address, stating age, ’ 
H. W. Foster & Co., Nurserymen, Box M, Geneva, N.Y. 








CORN HUSKER AND 
FODDER CUTTER! 


“KEYSTONE” 


Husks the corn clean as hand work and at the same time 








cuts the stalk into the best fodder known. Send for illus- 


trated catalogue. 


KEYSTONE MFG. CO., STERLING, ILL. 


Please Mention the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. | 
' 
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YOU WANT A “FREE GIFT’? See “Murray,” page 533 
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~ THE BEST ATLAS IN THE WORLD FOR THE PRICE! 


NEW, GREATLY IMPROVED AND ENLARGED, MORE NEW MAPS AND HANDSOME ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The Peerless is the First Atlas Publishing the Census of 1890, 


It Gives the Population of Each State and Territory in 1890, the Population of Every County in the United States in 1890, and 


tries of the var 


State capitol buildings, principal buildings 


the Population of the Important American Cities in 1890. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


ious states, and the Grand and Sublime Mountain Scenery of the Far West, beside which the famous Alps 


The new edition for 1890-91 has been enlarged to make room for many fine pictures, showing 
and main points of interest in the large cities, indus- 
of the European continent dwindle almost to insignificance. 


These pictures enable the reader to gain a better and more correct knowledge of the subjects illustrated than may be obtained in any other way. . 


Only $2 for the Atlas and the American Agriculturist one year; The Atlas alone, $1.50 Post-paid, or given for 3 Subscribers: 


The “Peerless Atlas” Meets the 
Wants of the People. 


Only a year ago the first copies of the Peerless 
Atlas were issued, and yet the demand for it is 
probably greater than for any other atlas publish- 
ed. Itcould not be otherwise, containing, as it 
does, larger and better maps of the principal 
American states than are given in atlases costing 
$10.00 to $15.00 each. 

The edition for 1890-91. contains a number of 


‘New Maps Never Before Published, 


Making it the most desirable of any. In both 
maps and statistical information it has been brought 
down to the latest date. 


It is Equal to Any $10.00 Atlas 


As a reference book, giving concise and correct 
information about the world, all aranged so that 
any subject may be found at once, making it of un- 
told value to all who aim to keep up with the 
progressive spirit of the times. The intelligent 
person who reads of the Stanley expedition in 
Africa, or of the recent important events concern- 
ing Heligoland, or who reads dispatches concerning 
the insurrection in the Argentine Republic, or the 
wars between the Central American states, and 
notes the important news telegraphed daily from 
all parts of the earth, must have an accurate and 
comprehensive atlas of the world to properly 
understand their geographical location. 

In this age of intelligeuce, when knowledge is so 
easily attained, there is no excuse for ignorance. 
You can keep up with the times, at very little ex- 
pense, by having at hand acopy of the latest edition 
of the “Peerless Atlas of the World,” the only atlas 
of equal value ever offered at so low a price. 


OF THE WORLD 


a Se -@ NS 


Size, Open, 14 by 22 Inches; Closed, 14 by 11 Inches. 


All mailed to any address, postage paid by us. 





The Peerless Atlas gives the County Seat 
of each county. 

By the reference index, the counties and 
county seats may be readily found in the 
maps, without loss of time. 

The maps are handsomely colored, most 
of them in 6 colors. 

It contains Colored County Maps of all 
the States and Territories. 

All Countries on the face of the earth are 
shown. . 

Has the latest Railroad Maps, and Rivers 
and Lakes are accurately located. 

All the Large Cities of the World are 
shown on the maps. 

It gives a Classified List of all Nations of 
the Earth, with Form of Government, 
Geographical Location, Size and Popula- 
tion. 

Population of Each State in the Union for 
the past 50 years. 

A Condensed History of Each State in the 
Union. 

Number of Miles of Railroad in Each State. 

The Peculiarities of Soil and Climate, to- 
gether with the Chief Productions, Prin- 
cipal Industries and Wealth of Each 
State. 

The Educational and Religious Interests 
of Each State. 

The Popular and Electoral Votes for_Presi- 
dent in 1880, 1884 and 1888, by States. 
List of all the Presidents of the United 

States. 


The Agricultural Productions of the 
United States. 
The Mineral Products of the United 


States. 
The Homestead Laws and Civil ‘Service 
Rules. / 
And Much Other Information that Should 


be in Every Home, Store, Office and Count- 
ing-Room. 


THE PEERLESS ATLAS IS BETTER IN EVERY WAY AND CONTAINS LARGER AND FINER MAPS THAN ARE 


} 


So compact has been the arrangement of the descri 
only a careful investigation will reveal the great mass o 
ified that any part of it may be found with a moment’s search. 





so grouped and class 
department comprises 


A GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE WORLD, ¢ 


valuable information given. all 


This 


iving its physical feat- 


ures—form, density, temperature, motion, the seasons, climatic conditions, winds and 
currents; distribution of land and water; races of people and their religions; a historical 
ehapter on polar explorations; also the most complete list of nations ever published, 
giving their geographical location, area, population and form of government. 

The heights of mountains and the lengths of the greatest rivers are accurately given, 


according to the best calculations. 


FOUND IN $5.00 AND $10.00 ATLASES. 


itive and historical pages, that 


THE ILLUMINATED DIAGRAMS OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM convey 
instruction in astronomy in such simple form as to be easily understood by every person, 
and their careful study can not fail to give a fair knowledge of the starry heavens, with 
the earth’s relative position among the heavenly bodies. 

ALSO SPECIAL DESCRIPTIONS OF PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES, 
accurately giving their geographical positions, size, history, water courses; the latest 
reported population, characteristics of the people, their religious beliefs; form ofgovern- 
ment; the army and navy; educational statistics; naming the principal industries and 
productions, with values of imports and exports; shipping interests, railroad facilities, 


telegraph lines, etc., 


ete. 


The Peerless Atlas Gives Information About the Following Countries, all of Which are Shown on the Maps: 


Abyssinia. Brazil. |Desert of Sahara. 
Afghanistan. British America. District of Columbia. 
Africa. British Burmah. Dominica. 

Alabama. British Columbia. Dutch Guiana. 

Alaska Territory. British Guiana. Eastern Hemisphere. 
Alexandrialand. British Honduras. Eastern Roumelia. 
Algeria. British India. Ecuador. 
Alsace-Lorraine. Brunswick. Egvot. 

Anam. Bulgaria. England and Wales. 
Andorra. Burmah. Europe. 

Angola. California. Fiji Islands. 
~Anhalt. Cambodia. Florida. 

Arabia. Canada. France. 

Argentine Republic. |Candia. French Cochin China. 


Arizona Territory. 


Cape Colony. 








French Guiana. 





Arkansas. Central America. Galicia. 

Asia. Ceylon. Georgia. 

Asiatic Russia. Chili. Germany. 
Australia. China. Gibralter. 

Austria. Chinese Empire. Gotha. 
Austro-Hungary. Coburg. Greece. 

Baden. Cochin China. Greenland. 
Bahamas. Colombia, United|/Guatemala. 
Barbary States. States of. |Guiana. 

Bavaria. Colorado. Hayti. 

Belgium. Congo Free State. | Hawaii. 

Bechuana. Connectieut. Hemispheres,Maps of 
Beloochistan. Corea. de. 

Bhotan. Corsica Hetigoland. 
Birkenfeld. Costa Rica. Herzegovina. 
Bohemia. Cuba. F.essen Darmstadt. 
Bokhara. MA seboore Hohenzollern. 
Bolivia. Dalmatia. Holland. 

Borneo. Delaware. Honduras. 

Bosnia. | Denmark. {Hungary. 
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\Ieeland. 

\Idabo. 

| Illinois. 

|India. 

‘Indian Archipelago. 

Indiana. 

Indian Territory. 

Indo-China. 

Independent States of 
India. 

Iowa. 

Ireland. 

Isle of Man. 

Italy. 

Jamaica. 


Jerusalem. 
Kamtchatka. 
ansas, 
Kentucky. 
Khiva. 
Labrador. 
Laos. 
Lapland. 
Lauenberg. 
Liberia. 
Lippe. 
Long Isiand. 
Louisiana. 
Lower Nubia. 
Luxemburg. 
Madagascar. 
Maine. 





Malay Archipelago. 





Malta. 
Manchooria. 
Manitoba. 
Maryland. 
Massachusetts. 
Mecklenberg. 
Meiningen. 
Mexico. 
Michigan. 

innesota. 
Mississippi. 
Missouri. 
Mongolia. 
Montana. 
Montenegro. 
Moravia. 
Morocco. 
Mozambique. 
Natal. 


Nevada. 

New Brunswick. 
Newfoundland. 

New Guinea. 

New Hampshire. 

New Jersey. 

New Mexico,Territory 


of. 
New South Wales. 
New York. 
New Zealand. 
Nicaragua. 
North America. 





North Australia. 


North Polar Chart. 


North Carolina. 
North Dakota. 


North-westTerritories| Sandwich Islands. 


Norway. 
Nova Scotia. 
Nubia. 
Oceanica. 

iio. 
Oklahoma. 
Oldenburg. 
Ontario. 
Orange River 

State. 

Oregon. 
Palestine. 
Papua. 
ering ta 
Patagonia. 
Pennsylvania. 

ersia. 


Peru. 


Philippine Islands. 


Polar Regions. 
Porto Rico. 
Portugal. 


Prince Edward 


Quebec. 
Queensland. 
Keuss. 


Rhode Island. 


Sardinia. 
Saxony. 
Schleswig-Holstein. 
Schwarzburg. 
Scotland. 
Senegambia. 
Free| Servia. 

iam. 
Siberia. 
Sierra Leone. 
Silesia. 
Soudan. 
Society Island. 
South Africa. 
South America. 
South Australia. 
South Carolina. 
South Dakota. 


= 


spitzbergen. 
uez Canal. 
sweden. 
switzerland. 
Sumatra. 
Syria. 
Tasmania. 
Tennessee. 


Is- 
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Roumania. Texas. 

Russia. Transvaal. 

Sahara. Transylvania. 

San Domingo. hibet. 
Tripoli. 

San Marino. Tonquin. 

San Salvador. Tunis. 


Turkey in Asia. 

Turkey in Europe. 

Tyrol. 

United States of 
America. 

United States of Co- 
lombia. 

Upper Nubia. 

Uruguay. 

Utah Territory. 

Venezuela. 

Vermont. 

Victoria. 

Virginia. 

Waldeck. 

Wales. 

Washington. 

West Australia. 

West Indies. 

West Virginia. 

Western Hemisphere. 

Wisconsin. 

Wurtemburg. 

Wyoming. 

Zanguebar. 

Zulp Land. 

Zanzibar. 





IT SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOME, STORE, OFFICE AND COUNTING-ROOM IN THE LAND. 


Express charges or postage prepaid by us. 


In handsome and heavy Leatherette Board Céved, with rich Gold Ornamental Title, only $2.00, including one year’s su bscription 
to this magazine. 


Lo. 
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YOU WANT THE BEST? 
Then send for a Catalogue of the only herd in 
which 100 Cows have averaged 19 Ibs., and 18 
have averaged ‘24 Ibs. of butter per week. In 
96 Cows have averaged 16,019 Ibs. of milk 


HORSES. 


per year. 
Clydesdale, Pere heron, French Coach, Ameri- 
can-bred Coach, Standard- Bred Trotters, of the 
best and most Popular Breeding. 
Also Berkshire and Cheshire Swine. 
Separate Catalegurs of Horses and Cattle. Prices low 
for high quality of stock. (In writing mention this paper.) 


SMITHS, POWELL & LAMB, 


SYRACUSE, 


DO 


N. Y. 


















es EVERY FARMER« ASMILLER 
ou 

: = oe do your own Shelling a: 
od? ;, i grtlion at Home, saving tw its 
rsa) ff i and teaming to and frum 
Se This work 


ay the Grist Mill, 
is can be done rainy, windy 
"8, when out-door work 
suspended on the farm. 
he same Mill will cut 
corn Stalks, saw wood,run 
churn, grindstone, pump 
water, etc. We make the 


HALLADAY 


to 40 horse 
power, and GUARANTER 
they have no equal 
for Power, Durability 
Storm-Defy ing 
Qualities. 


Horse Payers 


CSC FES bothsincleand 


double Geared, made heavy and stronz 


+ JC CORN Sheller 


| Adapted to run by hand, horse, steam 
| 
| 
| 


4 











and FA. 


or wind power. Not cheaply made, 
but strong, durable 
} its worl..ac, yet light running. It is 
constructed similar to the large 
> Power Shellers, and is the best 
2 Hole Sheller on the market. 


SAW TABLES 


Both Swinging and Sliding 
Tables. We makea Saw Table 
especially adapted to sawing 
long poles. Special care is 
taken tomakethese machines 
strong and durable. 


THE IX. 


= STALK CUTTER 


made in 5 sizes, with Safety 
Fly Wheel, Safety Lever, 
fand all late improvements. 


. “Os IRON FEED MILL 


3 sizes, both Belt and Geared Mills. 
) any power, and especially adapted to Wind Power. 
| Ww pat grind any kind of grain, and is the lightest 
; and most effective Feed Grinder made. 


and effective in 





Can berun by 


Made « 
noshe 


” warming water in Stock Tanks. 
t 1¢ best quality of iron castin one piec 
iron to rustor solder to melt and cause leak. Wil 1 
burn any kind of fuel. Itis very effective and takes 
| i cack re to ope arte than any other Heater mede, 
e also make 
HALLADAY PUMPING WIND MILLS 
118 zes; 8 <— SOL ip Ww *r, and one man to 40 
TheU. S, WHEEL WIND 
Iron and SOLID. Pumps in great variety. 
Standard Hay Tools 





horse power. 
L, 7 sizes 
anks all kinds and siz 3, and the 
consisting of Anti-Friction, Swivel, Reversible and Rod 
Way Carriers, Harpoon and Gr: apple Horse Hay Forks, 


Pull lleya, Floor Hooke, ete. All 
Send for Catalogue and 
in all unassigned 


U.S. “WIND 1 ENGINE & PUMP CO., 
BATAVEA, ILLINOIS, U.S 


BRANCH HOUSES :— Kansas C itv, Mo.: Omaha, Neb, 
DEPOTS :—Boston, Mass.; Fort Worth, Texas, 


goods fully guaranteed. 
Reliable Agents wanted 


yale 











WORLD!! poem FOR ae 





PRUYN POTATO DIGGER COMPANY, 
Hoosick Falls, New York. 


| 


iz 











POTATO 
PLANTER 


Better than Ever, 

Absolute Guarantee given todo 
PERFECT 

aD RAPID WORK. 


SPINWALL. 


= MANUFECTURED 

#ASPINWALL MFG: 

THREE RIVERS 
MICH. 










PLANTS 


CORN 
DISTRIBUTES 


/ FERTILIZERS 


Write for illustrated cir- 
cular, Mentior this paper. 





ASPINWALL MANUFACTURING CO. 


THREE RIVERS, MICHICAN. 




















THE CANTON STEEL ROOFING CO., Canton, 0. 


WAL TUF ACTURERS 2 OS 


Mail Rates, 16 cents per pound, 


Folded Lock Seam, GENU INE 


STEEL ROCFIRG. 


FIRE-PROOF SHUTTERS. | 
10 Ft. Seamless Eave Trough. Si 







CORRUGATED IRON, 


Crimped Edge Tron Roofing and 
Siding, Beaded Tron Siding and 
Ceiling, Water-Proof Sheathing 
Paper, Roof Paint, Ete. 


(Send for Catalogue, Price List and Samples. 








LIGHTNING 1 
NEVER 
STRIKES 


Si 











Twice in the same place. 
vent its striking once---Have our Supe- 
rior Iron or Steel Roofing on your build- 
Fact. 


THE CINCINNATI CORRUCATINC CO., 
Box 220, - - = 


ings. 


How to pre- 


PIQUA, OHIO. 























unty, Pa., for instance, 


» Annual CALL For ACENTS. 


The unparalleled seccess of our salesmen warrants us in 
loyment and large profits to all whowork for us faithfully. Our Agent in Washin - 
has during the past years SOLD THOUSANDS of Cooke 


romising permanent eme 





WMthere, This year he writes that he “expects to sell more than ever.”? This pes 


a volumes for the Cooker as well as the business, 
Vt., amount to $400 per mons. 


multiply 


ai We can 


sate ARNOLD AUTOMATIC: STEAM COOKER, 


instances of 


terms immediately, before another slips in 
Address WILMOT CASTLE & CO., Rochester, N.Y. 


This will annear but once, 








The average sales of our Agent at Hartland, 

ates ae oo 7” os high as #456, in 18 days. 

ss every family in your county 

write for our 

—— 
delay. 


ahead of you. €2~ Don’t 





OUT OF 


ASK YOUR 


|STATIONER 


FOR THE 








‘ LINEN 
BOSTON BOND, 
BUNKER HILL LINEN, 


— PAPERS AND ENVELOPES. 


(a> If he does 
| saapte s of these 


not keep them, send us three two-cent stamps for 
pb: other writing papers, represe nting more than 250 


Varieties which we sell BY THE POUND, from 15 cents upward 


press often cheaper. 


pe WARD CO. 


| Printers, 49 


(Invorporated), Stationers, Engravers and 


5L Franklin St, formerly of 184 Devonshire St., Boston 
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HIYNDMAN’S GTEEL FROOFING 








which has become so popular, is cheaper and more durable than TIN 


or SHINGLES. 


It is just what every farmer wants. 


It is proof against Rain, Winds, Lightning, Snow and Fire. 


You can put it on Yourself. 
For the latest information in regard to relia- 


The best in the world. 


ble and durable Roofing address W. 
Mention name of paper when you write. 


Ohio. 


$3.60 will buy 100 sq. ft. 
G. HYNDMAN & CO., Cincinnati, 




















THE DUNCAN FENCE 


Large —— Wire |No. 91, Steel — Guards, 
d Stre cher Fasteners 














2 to 3 rods apart make it as cheap 
as a barb-wire fence. 


Posts 


A Powerful, Harmless, Visible Fence for HORSE 
PASTURES, FARMS, RANGES AND RAILROADS. 
You can build any height, and, by using Hog or Sheep 
Guards, as close as you wish. 
If not for sale in your town, write to 
WIRE FENCE IMPROVEMENT CoO., 
325 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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“COLUMBIAS” 


HIGHEST CRADE ONLY. 
Catalogue Free. 


POPE MFG. co. BRANCH HOUSES: 


12 Warren St., NEW YORK. 
77 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


CONTINENTAL, 
~  @ PULVERIZER. 





THE ‘BEST 1S THE CHEAPEST. 


Your land will be hard and need thorough culti- 
vation for the rext crop. You will prepare for seed 
ing with less labor if you use our Pulverizer. 


LABOR SAVED IS MONEY. 


You can get largerreturns by using the Continental. 
Larger crops mean more cash. S.nd for prices and 
circular, ‘** How to Buy D rect.” 

BATAVIA 


THE JOHNSTON HARVESTEG C0., 


THE BEST CATTLE FASTEMMGE 


SMITH’S 
SELF-ADJUSTING SWING STANCHION ! 


WANHE only Practical Swing Stanchion Inve snted, 
sands in uss. Tilustrated circular fre Addiess, 
Fk. G. PARS« Addis ibe mCo.,N. ¥. 


a a ane a 





Thou 


NS & CO.,, 





; “WHY PAY RETAIL PRICES, 
‘. < ~< When yvoucan buy hand-made Oak Leather 
{; HARNESS, single #7 to $30, double 818 50 
f YS /to $40. ITilustrated ca alogue free. © der 
KING & CO., M’f’rs, Owexo, N. Y. 


BRA fi ZED pee 


Lod AS is : " 
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The BEST on Wheels. “Ylandy ” Wagons, 
Buggies, Surreys, Spindles, Buc kboards, Con- 
cords, Phetons, Cabriolets, Two Wheelers, Road 
Carts,etc. 5 52-page catalogue and circular,’ How 
to purchase direct from the manufacturers,” FR E E, 

SYRACUSE, N. Y 
BRADLEY 74 Warren St.. New York. 
98 Sudbury St., Boston. 





WHE JRAVELERS 


—.... 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





STATEMENT FOR 1890. 
hin $11,528,000 
2,365,000 


17,500,000 


Surplus, 


Paid Policy-Holders, 





Gain in Assets for the year, $1,142,000 
236,000 


1,100,000 


Gain in Surplus, 


Gain in Life Insurance, 


~ LARGEST ACCIDENT COMPANY IN THE WORLD. .$- 
se ONLY LARGE ONE IN AMERICA, 5 
LEADING LIFE COMPANY. 


RODNEY DENNIS, Sec, 
Asst. See. 








>it A 





BATTERSON, Pres. 
JOHN E. 


JAS. G. 
MORRIS, 














P40: P Hl yeti 
» CARES , GAPS, 
IWFFO 6T®©. 


OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 
WRITE POSTAL TO-DAY FOR THIS BOOK. Xe te hepa Raha ected gaat gy 


No. 313. Fine Seal Plush Cape, hig sh shoul- 
‘es, pointed front, fine satin lining all sizes, 
treat variety Plash and Fur Capes. § 3.00 to £50.00. 
No. 404. Elegant Seal Plush Jacket. 25 in. 
jong, vich satin lining, high shoulders, eight 
olives, all sizes, only, 

52. Very — Seal Plush Jacket. 27 in. 
full plush vest. six in. plush facing. ele- 

ntiy dined and tinis shed, only, 

26. Our World Beater, our 40 in. $25.00 





Our garments are ¢ all mz ude from { the most bean- &5.00. 


tiful and vest wearing genuine Seal Piushes, ele- 
gant Satin Linings. Correct Shapes and Styles, and 
are of superior fit, tinish and workm: anship. 

The extreme low prices insure a wonderful sal 

The book also contains «a complete ddet-cri riptive 
price-list of our enormous stock of Silks, Vel- ie, nite Gallity eal wiuak. citeunihs 
vets, ete. This alone makes it a book worth hav- tined and finished. ‘The finest in Americs for 
ing. Please mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIS?, the price, worth fully £4060, only 


Write for it to-day. 
| CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., 6 STATE ST, ‘CHICAGO, ILL, 


TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, BULBS. 


10.00, 
16.75. 
$25.00. 


hundred styles high 
inadly low, 


N up Ny Catalo gue for ive rly one 


ods, prices astor 


val 














"in Line Fruit and ts, Me Deciduous a Ever- 
green Trees, Grape-vines, Small-. utts, Shrubs, 
Roses, Winter- blooming, and Hardy- border 
Plants, Bulbs, Etc. 

Standard and Owarf Pears, Quince, Killmarnock Weep- 
ing Willows, European and Oak-leaf Mountain Ash 


in large supplv. Every Nurseryman, Dealer and Planter should 
send tor our FREE CATALOGUE and PRICE LIST. 


YE 36TH YEAR.-700 ACRES.-24 GREENHOUSES. 
THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Painsville, Lake Co., Ohio. 





